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VERY one has heard of Franconia—the old | as the rivers of the continent fix its central 

Frankenland, or Land of the Franks—but| point. Springs, which rise within a circle two 
as no branch of knowledge which we acquire at | miles in diameter, send their waters to the 
school is so neglected in after-life as geography, | Black Sea, the German Ocean, and the British 
it will do no harm if I explicitly describe its| Channel. Draw a line from Nuremberg to 
position. Franconia occupies the very heart of | Dresden, and another from Hanover to Ratis- 
Germany, » and, consequently, of Europe, so far | bon, on the Danube, and their intersection will 
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give you, very nearly, the centre of Franconia. 
‘The Frankish Mountains are 
long irregular chain, which, leaving the Rhine 


an offshoot of that 
as it issues from the Lake of Constance, forms 
a vast curve through the very heart of Europe 
embracing the Black Forest, the Odenwald, 
Spessart, the Rhon, the Thiiringian Forest, the 
Erzgebirge, the Giant’s Mountains, and the Car- 
pathians and Transylvanian Alps. Franconia 
lies south of the axis of this chain, but its streams 
ire nearly equally tributary to the Danube, the 
Elbe, and the Rhine Politically, it never had 
in independent existence Dhvided during the 
feudal ages into a number of quarrelsome baro- 
nies, it was afterward parceled between the 
Bishopric of Bamberg and the Principalities of 
Bayreuth and Anspach, but since 1809 has been 
incorporated into the Kingdom of Bavaria. 

This region, less interesting in a historical 
point of view than on account of its remark- 
ible scenery and its curious deposits of fossil 
remains, is very rarely visited by other than 
xerman tourists. The railroads from Leipzig 
ind Frankfort-on-the-Main to Munich pass with- 
in sight of its mountains, but few indeed are the 
travelers who leave these highways, unless at 
Schweinfurt for the baths of Kissingen, or at 
Hof for those of Eger and Carlsbad. 

Indeed, in my own ease, the journey through 


the Franconian Switzerland requires a little ex- 


planation. The primary cause of it was the 
construction of seats in the passenger-cars on 
American railways! During nearly six months 
in the year, for three years, I had been obliged 
to use those inconveniences, and the result of 
this (for a tall man) continual cramping, and 
wedging, and jarring, was a serious injury to 
the knee-joints, which threatened to unfit me 
for duty as a pedestrian. . Had I been enrolled 
among the ranks of our gallant volunteers, I am 
afraid I should have fallen by the wayside be- 
fore the end of the first day’s march. Some 
years ago I had occasion to regret that the di- 
rectors of all railroad companies were not uni- 
formly seven feet high, and Lnow repeat it with 
smphasis. The Camden and Amboy Railroad 
is to me simply a torture, the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore the rack, and from Baltimore to 
Washington I am broken on the wheel. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the fares on these 
roads are so very low, and the business so in- 
significant, that the companies can not afford 
greater space for passengers. 

The prescription was: Moderate daily exer- 
cise, carefully timed so as to avoid unusual fa- 
tigue. But I am one of those persons who can 
not walk simply for the sake of exercise ; I must 
have an object for locomotion, If I were to 
carry stones, like De Quincey on the Edinburgh 
turnpike, I should be crippled in an hour, but 
place me in a winding valley, where every turn 
discloses an unknown landscape, and I shall 
hold out for half a day. So the first thing I 
did, after reaching Germany, was to select an 
interesting field wherein to commence my Walk- 
ing-Cure. Saxony, Thiiringia, the Black For- 
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est, the Hartz, I knew already; but here. y 


in a day’s railroad travel of my summer hon 


ts dolon 


lay Franconia, with its caverns, i 
rocks, and its fir-clad mountains. In one mm 
from the day I left New York I found mvs 
Forchheim, on the railroad between Bar 
and Nuremberg, and on 
the Franconian Switzerland 
Here I commence 
The omnibus for Streitberg was 


the western b 


my narrative. 


with two passengers besides myself 
was a pleasant old gentleman, who I s 
a Professor from the Uniy 
Erlangen—a graduate of Gottingen 


covered was 
was fellow-student with ( 

nor and Edward Everett. Then ent 
erable-looking man, with a face 
expression of distress and « 
} 


where he 


wi 

strongest 

He had searcely taken his seat befor: 

into loud lamentations. ‘No, such a n 

he cried; ‘‘I have never met such a 

man. I could not get rid of him; he stuck ¢ 

me like a blue-fly. Because I said to on 

the passengers, ‘I see from your face that 

have studied,’ he attacked me. ‘ What d 

think, from my face, that J am?’ he said 

| didn’t care what he was. ‘I’m not ve ry v 

| dressed,’ said he, ‘ but if I had my best clot] 

}on you might guess twenty-four hours bef 

you could make me out!’ Oh, the accurs 

man! What did I care about him? ‘Don't 

| £0 to Streitbe rg!’ he said, ‘ stop at Forch! 

|Go to the Three Swans. If you stay there 

| day, you'll stay three; if you stay three day 

| you'll stay three weeks. 3ut what do you ta 

me for?’ ‘A journeyman shoemaker!’ I cri 

}in desperation. ‘No, you’re wrong; I'm 

| dancing-master!’ Holy Saint Peter,. what 

man!” After this I was not surprised when the 

| narrator informed us that he was very sick, and 

was going to Streitberg to try the ‘‘whey-cure.’ 
We entered the valley of the Wiesent, one of 

the far-off tributaries of the Rhine. The after- 

noon was intensely hot, but the sky was clea: 


] 
are 


and soft, and the landscape could not have ex- 
hibited more ravishing effects of light and shade. 
Broad and rich at first, bordered with low hills, 
the valley gradually became deeper and nar. 
| rower, without losing its fair, cultivated beauty 
We passed around the foot of the Walpurgisbery, 
|on the summit of which is a chapel, whereto 

pilgrimage in honor of St. Walpurgis is mad 
on the first of May. Further up the valley, o1 
the opposite side, is the Vez irkapell (the Cl ape ] 
of Annoyance); so called, I presume, becaus 
you have it in view during a day’s walk. Its 
situation is superb, on the very crest of a wooded 
mountain. Peasant-women, with gay red cloths 
on their heads, brightened the fields, but th 
abundance of beggars showed that we were | 

Bavaria. 

At the little town of Ebermannstadt two young 
ladies joined us. They wore round hats, muc! 
jewelry, and expansive crinolines, which ther 
carefully gathered up under their arms befor 
taking their seats, thereby avoiding the usual 





arrassment. They saluted me with great 

rdiality, apologizing for the amplitude of dress 

ich obliged me to shift my seat. I was a 

disappointed, however, to find that they 

1e broadest patois, which properly re- 

s the peasant costume to make it attractive. 

their speech and their 

too “* Gelt, Hans, ’s geht a 

l barsch ’uf?” said one of them to the pos- 

wn—which is as if an American girl should 

y to the stage-driver, ‘* Look here, you Jack, 
sa sort o’ goin’ up-hill, ain’t it ?” 


distance between 


ss was 


SST 


~~ 


NS 


Nea 


FRANUONIAN PEASANT-WOMAN, 


The valley now became quite narrow, and 
presently I saw, by the huge masses of gray 
rock and the shattered tower of Neideck, that 
we were approaching Streitberg. This place is 
the portal of the Franconian Switzerland. Situ- 
ited at the last turn of the Wiesent valley—or 
rather at the corner where it ceased to be a 
rorge and becomes a valley—the village nes- 
tles at the base of a group of huge, splintered, 
werhanging rocks, among which still hang the 
‘uins of its feudal Opposite, on the 
very summit of a similar group, is the ruin of 
Niedeck. The names of the two places (the 
‘Mount of Quarrel” and the ‘ Corner of Envy") 
tive us the clew to their history. Streitberg, 
10 doubt, was at one time a very Ebal, or 
Mount of Cursing—nor, to judge from the in- 
alid who accompanied us thither to try the 
whey-cure, can it yet have entirely lost its char- 


castle 
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acter. Ast the cure-house (as the Germans call 
it) there were some fifty similar individuals— 
sallow, peevish, irritable, unhappy persons, in 
whose faces one could see vinegar as well as 
They sat croaking to each other in the 
balmy evening, or contemplated with rueful faces 
the lovely view down the valley. 

I succeeded in procuring a bath by inscribing 
my name, residence, and the precise hour of 
bathing, in a book for the inspection of the 
physician. I trust he was edified by the pern- 
Then, returning to the inn, I ordered a 
supper of trout, which are here cheap and good. 
They are kept in tanks, and, if you choose, you 
may pick out any fish you may prefer. A tap 
on the nose is supposed to kill them, after which 
the gall-bladder is removed, and they are thrown 
into boiling water. In Germany, trout are nev- 
er eaten otherwise. The color fades in the pro- 
cess, but the flavor of the fish is fully retained. 
A slice of lemon, bread, butter, and a glass of 
Rhenish wine, are considered to be necessary 


whey. 


sal, 


harmonics. 

I took a good night’s sleep before commencing 
my walking-cure. Then, leaving my traveling- 
bag to follow with the diligence, I set out en- 
cumbered only with an umbrella-cane, a sketch- 
book, and a leather pouch, containing guide- 
book, map, note-book, and colors. Somewhat 
doubtful as to the result, but courageous, I be- 
gan a slow, steady march up the valley. Many 
years had passed since I had undertaken a jour- 
ney on foot, and as I recalled old experiences 
and old feelings, I realized that, although no 
sense of enjoyment was blunted, the fascina- 
ting wonderment of youth, which clothed every 
object in a magical atmosphere, was gone for- 
My perception of Beauty seemed colder, 
because it was more intelligent, more discrimina- 
ting. But Gain and Loss, in the scale of life, 
alternately kick the beam. 

The dew lay thick on the meadows, and the 
peasants were every where at work shaking out 
the hay, so that the air was sweet with grass- 
odors. Above me, on either side, the immense 
gray horns and towers of rock rose out of the 
steep fir-woods, clearly, yet not too sharply de- 
fined against the warm blue of the sky. The 
Wiesent, swift and beryl-green, winding in many 
curves through the hay-fields, made a cheerful 
music in his bed. In an hour I reached the 
picturesque village of Muggendorf, near which 
is Rosenmiiller’s Cave, celebrated for its stalac- 
titic formations. I have little fancy for subter- 
ranean travels, and after having seen the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky and the grottoes of 
Crete, I felt no inclination to visit more than 
one of the Franconian caverns. After resting 
half an hour, and refreshing myself with a glass 
of water and the conversation of a company of 
ladies who alighted at the little tavern, I started 
again, still feeling tolerably brisk. 

The valley now contracted to a wild gorge, 
with almost perpendicular walls of rock, and a 
narrow strip of meadow in its bed. In a dis- 
tance of five miles I passed two fine old mills, 


ever. 
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which were the only evidences of life and habita- 
tion. Suddenly, on turning a rocky corner, the 
castle of Gissweinstein appeared before me, as 
The picture was so striking 
to 


if hung in the sky. 
that, in spite of the intense heat, I stopped 
sketch it. On reaching a mill at the foot of the 
mountain I found there was no bridge over the 
stream, which I should have crossed some dis- 


tance back. I was sufficiently tired, however, 


to be glad of a good excuse for not scaling the 
Presently I reached a little village in a 


height. 


nook where the gorge splits into three prongs, | 


through two of which wild trout-streams come 
down to join the Wiesent. The meadows were 
covered with pieces of coarse linen in the pro- 
cess of bleaching. Here there was a tavern and 
a hnge linden-tree, and after my walk of ten 
miles I considered my self entitled to shade and 
beer. It occurred to me, also, that I might 
lighten the journey by taking the landlady’s son 
to carry my coat, sketch-book, etc. This proved 
to be a good idea. 

The main road here left the valley, which 
really became next to impracticable. 
a foot-path up the stream, through a wild glen 
half-filled with immense fragments that had 
tumbled from the rocky walls on either side. 


The close heat was like that of an oven, and, as 
the solitude was complete, I gradually loaded 
my guide with one article of dress after another, | 
until my costume resembled that of a Highland- 


er, except that the kilt was white. Finally, 


seeing some hay-makers at a point where the 


We took | 
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| character; and it was well that I did so, for 

turning the corner I found myself in the villa 

| of Tiichersfeld, and in view of a multitud 

| women who were bleaching linen. 

I know of few surprises in scenery equal t 
this. I s looking up the glen, suppos 
that my way lay straight on, when th 
more, and I found myself in a deep triang 
| basin, out of which rose three immens« 


wi 
ret 


|} masses of rock, like pyramids in ruin, 
houses clinging, in giddy recklessness, to t 
| sides! On a saddle between two of them st 
the Ierrensitz, or residence of the p1 

A majestic linden, centuries ol] 


and high over its crown tower t 
hlact 


| family. 
at the base, 
weather - beaten’ spires of rock, with a 
pine on the summit. The picture is grot 
in its character, which is an unusual feature 
One who comes up the glen is so 
prepared for it that it flashes upon him a 
| curtain had been suddenly lifted. 
Here I rested in the shade until the mid-da 


| scenery. 


heat A Jew and a young Bav: 

lieutenant kept me company, and the latt 

tertained me with descriptions of various execu 
tions which he had seen. We [eft at the san 
| time, they for Bayreuth and I for the little tov 
|of Pottenstein, at the head of the gorge, fiv 
miles further. By this time, I confess, 1 
journey had become a toil. I dragged myselt 
along rather than walked, and when a stout b 
| of twelve begged for a kreutzer, I bribed him f 
| twelve to accompany and assist me. His di 


was over, 


glen made a sharp turn, I resumed my original | lect was of the broadest, and I could sooner hav 
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jerstood a lecture 


in the Absolute Rea- 
son than his simple 


yeasant gossip. His 
ongue Was a Very SCcis- 
ws for clipping off 
ends of words. 
[he pronoun ‘‘ ich” 
ie changed into ‘*¢ 
ind often used 
he third of 
he verb instead of the 
irst. I managed, 
iowever, to learn that 
the landlord in Tiich- 
ersfeld was ‘‘ fearfully 
ich:” all the hay in 
the glen (perhaps ten 
tons) belonged to him 
[ had already suspect- 
ed as much, for the 
landlord took pains to 
tell us about a wed- 


1,” 
verv 
person 


ling trip he had just 
made to the old mon- 
istery of Banz, a day’s 
journey distant. “It 

st me as much as 
forty florins,” said he, 
“but then we traveled 
second-class. To my 
thinking it’s not half 
so pleasant as third- 
class, but then I want- 

1 to be noble for 
once.” 

For an hour and 

half we walked 
through a deep, wind- 
ig glen, where there 
vas barely a little room here and there for a hay 
barley field. On the right hand were tall for- 
sts of fir and pine; on the left, abrupt stony 
ills, capped with huge irregular bastions of Jura 
limestone. Gradually the rocks appear on the 
right and push away the woods; the stream is 
squeezed between a double row of Cyclopean 
valls, which assume the wildest and most fan- 
tastic shapes, and finally threaten to lock to- 
gether and cut off the path. These wonderful 
valls are three or four hundred feet in height— 
not only perpendicular, but actually overhanging 
n many places. ‘ 

As I was shuffling along, quite exhausted, I 
aught a glimpse of two naked youngsters in a 
shaded eddy of the stream. They plunged about 
vith so much enjoyment that I was strongly 
tempted to join them: so I stepped down to the 
hank, and called out, ‘‘Is the water cold?” 
Whoop! away they went, out of the water and 
inder a thick bush, leaving only four legs visi- 
ble. Presently these also disappeared, and had 
t not been for two tow shirts, more brown than 
vhite, lying on the grass, I might have supposed 
that I had surprised a pair of Nixies. 

The approach to Pottenstein resembles that to 


A VIEW IN TUOHEKSFELD, 


Tiichersfeld, but it is less sudden and surprising. 
It is wonderfully picturesque—the houses are 
so jammed in, here and there, among the huge 
shapeless limestone monoliths, and the bits of 
meadow and garden have such a greenness and 
brightness contrasted with the chaos which in- 
closes them I found my way to the post-inn, 
and straightway dropped into one of the awk- 
ward carved wooden chairs (the pattern of five 
centuries ago) in the guests’ room, with a feeling 
of infinite gratitude. The landlord brought me 
a mug of beer, with black bread and a handful 
of salt on a plate. I remembered the types of 
hospitality in the Orient, and partook of the 
hallowed symbols Then came consecutive ab- 
lutions of cold water and brandy; after which I 
felt sufficiently refreshed to order trout for sup- 
per. But whatever of interest the little town 
may have contained, nothing could tempt me to 
walk another step that day. 

In the morning I engaged a man as guide and 
sack-bearer, and set out by 6 o’clock for Raben- 
stein (the Raven-rock) and its famous cavern. 
We first climbed out of the chasm of Potten- 
stein, which was filled with a hot, silvery mist, 
and struck northward over high, rolling land, 
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from which we could now and then look down | scent, but at the bottom we found a mill w} 

into the gorges of the Piittlach and Eschbach. was also a tavern, and bathed our tong 

There was not a breath of air stirring, and even | some cool but very bitter and disagreeab] 

at that early hour the heat was intense. I would ‘‘ Sophia’s Cave,” the finest grotto in th 

have stopped occasionally to rest, but the guide conian Switzerland, is a little further 

pushed ahead, saying: ‘‘ We must get on before | gorge; and the haymakers near the n 

the day is hot.” The country was bald and seeing me, shouted up to the cave-keep 

monotonous, but the prospect of reaching Ra-_| village over their heads to get his torches re; 

benstein in two hours enabled me to hold out. | The rocks on either side exhibit the most yj 

Finally the little foot-path we had been following and wonderful forms. In one place a frag 

turned into a wood, whence, after a hundred | shaped very much like a doll, but from 

paces, it suddenly emerged upon the brink of a | 100 feet in height, has slipped down from 

deep, rocky basin, resembling the crater of a and fallen out, resting only its head against 

volcano. It was about four hundred feet deep, | perpendicular wall. On approaching the ea 

with a narrow split at either end, through which | the rox ky wall on which the castle of Ral 

the Eschbach stream entered and departed. The | stands projects far over its base, and a 

walls were composed of enormous overhanging | white chapel sits on the summit. The ent 

masses of rock, which rested on natural arches | is a very broad, low arch, resting on natura 

or regular jambs, like those of Egyptian gate-| pillars. 

ways, while the bed was of the greenest turf, with You first penetrate for a hundred feet or n 

a slip of the blue sky mirrored in the centre, as | by a spacious vaulted avenue. then th 

if one were looking upon a lower heaven through | contracts, and a narrow passage, closed by dot 

a crack in the earth. Opposite, on the very | ble doors, leads to the subterranean halls. H 

outer edge of the rock, sat the castle of Raben-! you find yourself near the top of an immer 

stein, and the houses of the village behind it | chamber, hung with stalactites and tinkling wit 

seemed to be crowding on toward the brink, as | the sound of water dropping from their 

if anxious which should be first to look down. A wooden staircase, protected by an irot 
Into this basin led the path—a toilsome de- | ing, leads around the sides to the bottom, g 


sd Park aki 


views of some curious formations— waterf 
| statues, a papal tiara, the intestines of cattle 
and the blunt pillars of the stalagmites, gr 
up by hundreds from every corner or sh 
rock. 

The most remarkable feature of the cave, 
however—as of all the Franconian grottoes- 
the abundance of fossil remains in every part 
it. Theattention of geologists was first direct 
to these extraordinary deposits by the naturalist 
Rosenmiiller, who explored and described t 
but they were afterward better known thr 
the writings of Cuvier and Humboldt. He 
imbedded in the incrusted stone, lie the skull 
of bears and hyenas, the antlers of deer, elk 
antelopes, and the jaw-bones of mammoths 
You find them in the farthest recesses of tl 
cave, and the rock seems to be actually a col 
glomerate of them. Yet no entire skeleton 
any animal, I was informed, has been found 
Under the visible layers are other de¢ per [ay 
of the same remains. How were all thes 
assembled here? What overwhelming fear o 
necessity drove together the lion and the stag 
the antelope and the hyena? and what convul 
sion, hundreds of centuries ago, buried them s 
deep? There is some grand mystery of Creation 
hidden in this sparry sepulchre of pre-adamit 
beasts. 

We passed on into the second and third cham- 
bers, where the stalactites assume other and mor 
unusual forms, such as curtains, chandeliers 
falling fringes of lily-leaves, and embroider: 
drapery, all of which are thin, transparent 
snowy-white, and give forth a clear, bell-lik 
tone when struck. The cave is curious an 
beautiful rather than grand. The guide ip- 
formed me that I had penetrated 2000 feet fron 


ret 
Casts 


1 
i 
} 
{ 


ROOK NEAR RABENSTEIN. 





the entrance, but this I could not believe. Eight 
hundred feet would be nearer the mark. On 
returning, the first effect of the daylight on the 
outer arches of the cavern transmuted them into 
volden glass, and the wild landscape of the gorge 
was covered with a layer of crystal fire so daz- 
zling that I could scarcely look upon it. 

By this time it was 10 o’clock, and the heat 
increasing every moment: it was 90° in the 
shade. An hour’s walk over a bare, roasting 

ind brought me to the Wiesent valley and 

town of Waischenfeld, which I reached in a 
state of complete exhaustion. Here, however, 
there was an omnibus to Bayreuth. My guide 
and baggage-bearer was an old fellow of sixty, 
who had waited upon me the evening before in 
’ottenstein, and besides had fallen in the street 


and broken his pipe while going to the baker’s | 


for my breakfast: so I gave him a florin and a 
half (60 cents). But I was hardly prepared for 
the outburst which followed: ‘*‘ Thank you, and 


Heaven reward you, and God return it to you, | 


ind Our Dear Lady take care of you! Oh, but 
[ will pray ever so many paternosters for you, 
until you reach home again. Oh, that you may 
zet back safely! Oh, that you may have long 
life! Oh, that you maybe rich! Oh, that you 
may keep four health! Oh, that I might go on 
with you, and never stop! 
lordship! It isn’t me that likes vulgar people: 
I won’t have nothing to do with ’em: it’s the 
fine, splendid gentleman like yourself that it 


does me good to be with!” With that he took 


my hand, and, bending over, kissed me just un- 
der the right eye before I knew what he was 
after. He then left; and when I came to pay 
my bill I found that he had ordered dinner and 
beer at my expense! 

I waited at Waischenfeld until late in the aft- 
ernoon, and then took the post for Bayreuth. 
The upper valley of the Wiesent exhibits some 
remarkable rock-forms; but they become less and 
less frequent, the valley widens, and finally, at 
the village of Blankenstein, the characteristics 
of the Franconian Switzerland, in this direction, 
disappear. The soil, however, is much richer, 
and the crops were wonderfully luxuriant. We 
passed a solitary chapel by the road-side, re- 
nowned as a place of pilgrimage. ‘‘'The people 
call it die Kabel,” said my fellow-passenger, a 
Bayreuther. “If you were to say Kapell/e [chap- 
el}, they wouldn’t know what you meant.” The 
votive offerings placed there are immediately 
stolen ; the altar-ornaments are stolen ; even the 
bell is stolen from the tower. 

At last the Fichtelgebirge (Fir-Mountains)— 
the central chain of Franconia—came in sight, 
and the road began to descend toward the val- 
ley of Bayreuth. My fellow-passenger proposed 
that we should alight at the commencement of a 
park called the Phantasie, belonging to Duke 
Alexander of Wiirtemberg, and he would con- 
duct me through to the other end, where the 
omnibus would wait for us. We entered a charm- 
ing park, every foot of which betrayed the most 
exquisite taste and the most tender care. No- 


3ut you’re a noble | 
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where could be found smoother gravel, green« 

turf, brighter flowers, or a more artistic disposi- 
tion of trees, fountains, statues, and flower-beds. 
Presently we reached a stately Italian palace of 
yellow stone, with a level, blossomy terrace in 
front, overhanging a deep valley, which seemed 


| to have been brought bodily from Switzerland. 


In the bottom was a luke, bordered by the green- 
est meadows; the opposite hill was wooded wit! 
dark firs, and every house which could be seen 
was Swiss in its form. Two men were on th« 
terrace, looking over the heavy stone balustrad« 
—one of them a very stout, strong figure, with 
a massive gray beard. ‘* Ah,” said my com- 
panion, ‘‘there is the Duke himself!” His 
Highness, seeing us, returned our salutes very 
politely, and then slid behind a bush. “He al- 
ways does that,” said the Bayreuther, ‘ wher 
strangers come: he goes away lest they should 
be embarrassed, and not see as much as they 
wish.” This is really the extreme of politeness. 
The Duke’s wife was the Princess Marie d’Or- 
leans, that gifted daughter of Louis Philippe, 
whose statue of Joan of Arc is in the Versailles 
Gallery. She died, however, not in consequence 
of excessive devotion to her art, as is often stated, 
but from a cold contracted after her first con- 
finement. Duke Alexander has never married 
again. 

The Phantasie struck me as being one of the 
most exquisite specimens of landscape gardening 
in Germany. It is an illustration of what may 
be accomplished by simply assisting nature—by 
following her suggestions rather than forcing 
her to assume a new character. 

As we approached Bayreuth my friend said: 
** Now I will try and show you the grave of Jean 
Paul (Richter).” But the foliage in the ceme- 
tery was too thick, and I only thought I saw the 
top of a black marble tombstone. ‘I remem- 
ber him very well,” he continued. ‘* When I 
was a boy I often saw him on his way to Fran 
Rollwenzel’s. He wore a wide coat, and always 
had a bottle of wine in his pocket. One hand 
he held behind him, and carried a stick in the 
other. Sometimes he would stop and take a 
drink of wine. I remember his funeral, which 
took place by torch-light. He was a most beau- 
tiful corpse! His widow gave me one of his 
vests, a white one, with embroidery upon it, and 
I was fool enough to let it go out of my hands; 
I shall never forgive myself for that. But then, 
nobody in Bayreuth thought he was a great man.” 
And this was said of Jean Paul, the greatest 
German humorist! There isa melancholy moral 
in the remark. 

Bayreuth is a stately town for its size (the 
population is some 18,000); the streets arc 
broad, the houses large and massive; but over 
all there is an air of departed grandeur lfk« 
Ferrara, Ravenna, and the other deserted Ital- 
ian capitals. In the former century it had an 
ostentatious court—its Margraves, no doubt, con- 
sidered themselves Grands Monarques in minia- 
ture, and surrounded themselves with pompous 
ceremonial—but all this is over. Now and then 
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““HERE JEAN 
a curious stranger arrives, 
scarce a glance the palace of the old rulers on 
his way to the statue of the grand plebeian, Jean 
Paul Friedrich Richter. At least the latter was 
the only object in the city which J cared to see. 
It is of bronze, colossal, and from Schwanthaler’s 
model. The poet is represented as leaning 
against a tree, with a pencil in one hand and a 
note-book in the other, while his head is slight- 
ly lifted, as if with the inspiration of a new idea. 
But it is by no means a great work. 

In spite of the heat (92° in the shade) I walk- 
1d ont to the Hermitage, a summer resort of the 
Margraves, about four miles from the city. The 
road thither is an unbroken avenue of magnifi- 
ent lindens, from which, as the ground gradu- 
ally rises, you have wide views of the surround- 
ing country. On the summit of the ridge stands 
the famous coffee-house, formerly kept by Frau 
Rollwenzel. On a tablet beside the door are the 
words: ‘‘ Hier dichtete Jean Paul.” (Here Jean 
Paul wrote his works.) He had a garret room 
in the little low house, and it was his habit for 
many years to walk out from Bayreuth in the 
morning, and write there all day, returning in 


and he passes with 
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FRAU ROLLWENZEL. 


PAUL WHOTK, 


the evening. I climbed the steep, dark 
case, and entered his room, a narrow den, wit 
two windows looking toward the 
Every thing is kept in precisely the 
dition as during his life. There is the sam 
calico sofa, the same deal table and rude book- 
shelf which he used. In the table-drawer is on 
of his manuscript works: ‘*‘ Remarks 

Fools.” The custodian informed aotee l 
been offered 300 florins (3120) for it by 
glishman. Over the sofa hangs a portr: 
Jean Paul, under which is a smaller one « 
Rollwenzel. 

In a quarter of an hour more I reac! 
Hermitage, which I found 
Laborers and loafers alike had fled from the 
usual heat. 


same ¢ 


entirely deserted. 
un 
In the deep avenues of the park 
where the sunshine, passing through triple lay- 
took the hue of dark-greer 
glass, I found a grateful coolness; but the fount- 
ains, the sand-stone dragons, and rococo flower- 
beds in front of a semicircular temple of roug 
dedicated to the Sun, basked in an in- 
tense Persian heat. The god really had visited 
his altar. Here there are very remarkable jeuz 
but I confess, with humiliation, that | 
had not sufficient energy remaining to find the 
person who had them in charge, and thus did 
not see their performance, The water, I was 
told, comes forth from all sorts of unexpected 
places; forms suns, moons, and stars in the air; 
spouts from the trees; spirts out of the bushes; 
and so envelops the beholder in a fountain-c! 
that he is lucky if he escapes without 
ing. There is one seat in particular which thé 
stranger is directed to take, in order to obtain 
the best view. Woe to him if he obey! 

the trees and rocks around fling their st 
upon him. 

The Hermitage is a good specimen of what 
called in Germany the Zopf (Queue) style—th 
quintessence of formality. Its position, 
opposite side of, and equidistant from, Bayreuth, 
challenges a comparison with the Phantasie, and 
the difference is just this: in the Phantasie on 
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sees that Nature is beloved—in the Hermitage, 
that she is patronized with lofty condescension. 
Returning to Bayreuth, I took the railroad to 
little town called Markt-Schorgast, in order to 
nter the Fichtelgebirge from the most approved 
int. On the way I conversed half an hour in 
German with a fellow-passenger before either 
liscovered that the other was an American. 
[he discovery, however, enabled me to see a 
New York paper only fifteen days old, with a 
heering report of the good cause, and I left the 
train at Markt-Schorgast in the best of spirits. 
Here I tried to procure a man to carry my sack 
to Berneck, some three miles distant, but only 
succeeded in obtaining a verysmall boy. ‘‘Real- 
y,” said I, when the mite made his appearance, 
‘he can never carry it.” ‘“* Let me see,” said 
the station-master, lifting the sack; “ja wo//, 
that’s nothing for him. He could run with it!” 
[rue enough, the boy put it into a basket, shoul- 
lered it, and trotted off as brisk as a grasshop- 
per. The load was larger than himself, and I 
walked after him with a sense of shame. There 
was I, a broad-shouldered giant in comparison, 
puffing, and sweating, and groaning, finding even 
my umbrella troublesome, and the poor little 
pigmy at my side keeping up a lively quick-step 
with his bare feet on the hot road. 


IMPEDIMENTA. 


We crossed a burning hill into a broad, shal- 
low valley, with a village called Wasserknoten 
the water-knots). Beyond this the valley con- 
tracted into a glen, shaded with dark fir-woods, 
which overhung slopes of velvet rather than 
grass, they wore so even and lustrous a green. 
After a while the ruins of Hohen-berneck (High 
Bear’s Corner), consisting of one square tower, 
30 feet high, appeared on the crest of the hill. 
The town is squeezed into the bottom of the 
glen, which is only wide enough for a single 
street, more than a mile long. I was so thor- 
oughly fatigued when I reached the post-inn at 
the farther end of the place that I gave up all 
thoughts of going further. 

The landlord made much of me on learning 
that I was an American. He not only regaled 


SWITZERLAND. 


me with beer, but took me to see another Ber- 
necker, who had been in England, India, and 
Several ‘* cure-guests” joined the com- 
pany, and I was obliged to give them a history 
of the Southern Rebellion, which was no easy 


China. 


matter, as so much incidental explanation was 
necessary. In Berneck there is a frequented 
In fact, there are few towns in Ger- 
many without a ‘‘cure” of some kind. Whey- 
cures, water-cures, grape-cures, hunger-cures, 
cider-cures, pine-needle-cures, salt-cures, and 
herb-cures flourish in active rivalry. In addi- 
tion to all these the beer-cure is universally em- 
ployed. 

I had engaged a man to be ready in the morn- 
ing to accompany me to Bischofsgriin, ten miles 
further; but the man turned out to be an old 
woman. However, it made little difference, as 
she walked quite as fast with her load as I was 
willing to walk without one. The same tem- 
perature continued; there was not,a cloud in 
the sky, and a thin, silvery shimmer of heat in 
the air and over the landscape. We followed 
the course of the young Main, at first through 
a wide, charming valley, whose meadows of grass 
and flowers fairly blazed in the sunshine, whil 
on either hand towered the dark blue-green for- 
ests of fir. Shepherds with their flocks were on 
the slopes, and the little goose-girls drove thei1 
feathered herds along the road. One of then 
drew a wagon in which a goose and a young 
child were sitting cozily together. The cuckoc 
sang in all the woods, and no feature of life fail- 
ed which the landscape suggested, unless it were 
the Tyrolean yode/. After an hour’s hard walk- 
ing the valley became a steep gorge, up which 
the road wound through continuous forests. 

The scenery was now thoroughly Swiss in its 
character, and charmed me almost to forgetful- 
ness of my weak and bruised knees. Still, I 
was heartily rejoiced when we reached Bisch- 
ofsgriin (Bishop’s-green), a village at the base 
of the Ochsenkopf, one of the highest summits 
of the Fichtelgebirge. Here a rampant golden- 
lion hung out, the welcome sign of food and 
rest. 3efore it stood a carriage which had 
brought a gentleman and three ladies—very 
genial and friendly persons, although they spoke 
a most decided patois. They had just ordered 
dinner, and the huge stove at one end of the 
guests’ room sent out a terrible heat. The 
landlord was a slow, peaceful old fellow, with 
that meek air which comes from conjugal sub- 
jugation. But his wife was a mixture of thun- 
der, lightning, and hail. The first thing she 
did was to snatch a pair of red worsted slippers 
from a shelf; then she rubbed her bare feet 
against the edge of a chair to scrape off the sand, 
and, sitting down, pulled up her dress so as te 
show the greater part of a pair of very solid legs, 
and put on the slippers. ‘‘ There!” said she, 
stamping until the tables rattled, ‘‘ now comes 
my work. It’s me that has it to do. Oh yes! so 
many at once, and nothing in the house. Man! 
and thou standest there, stock-still. Ach! here, 
thou Biarbel! See there! [Bang goes the 
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kitchen-door.] It is a cursed life! 
other door.] Ach! Hai! Ho, 
shouted from the street. 

Just then came a hay-wagon from Berneck, 
with thirteen additional guests. The thunders 
again broke heavily, and for half an hour rolled 
back and forth, from kitchen to stall, and from 
stall to kitchen, without intermission. The old 
peasants, with their beer-seid/s before them, 
winked at each other and laughed. 
ting hungry, but scarcely dared to ask for din- 
ner. Finally, however, I appealed to the meck 
landlord. 
whispered ; ‘* it will come after a while.” 
ently his son came in with a newspaper, saying, 
**Mammy, there’s t’ Ziting (Zeitung).” ‘* Get 
mut o’ my way!” she yelled. “Ja, jo, I should 
read t’ paper, shouldn’t I? Ha! Ho, there! 
Man! Birbel!” and the storm broke out afresh. 
I wish it were possible to translate the coarse, 


[ Bang the 


there!” she 


[ was get- 


3e so good as to wait a little,” he 
Pres- 


grotesque dialect of this region—which is to pure 
German what Irish is to English, and with as 
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TEMPEST, 
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hundred years. I doubt whether any thing a 
it has changed very much in that time. I peey 
into it, and saw the men making bottles of a 
coarse texture and pale greenish color, but th 
mouths of the furnaces, disclosing pits of whit 
heat, speedily drove me away. Although 
village is at least 1800 feet above the sea, ther 
was no perceptible diminution of the heat. 
The men were al! in the hay-fields, and I ws 
obliged to take a made/l (maiden land. 
lord called her—a woman of fifty, with grow 
up children. As the last thunders of the land 
la ly of the Lion died behind us, the ** mai 
said, *‘ Ach! my daughter can’t stand it much 
longer. thes 
years ; and it’s worse and worse. The I: 
dy’s a good woman when she don’t dr 
drink she does, and pretty much all the tim 
She’s from Schénbrunn: she was a mil/-daught 


, as the 


She’s been there, in service, 
ink, but 
and her husband a tavern-son, from the sa 


place. It isn’t good when a woman drinks 
schnapps, except at weddings and funerals; an 


: ” 
} 


as for wine, we poor people can’t think o’ that! 
It was near three o’clock, and we had twelv 
miles through the mountains to Wunsiedel 
Our road led through a valley between tl! 
Schneeberg and the Ochsenkopf, both of whic! 
mountains were in full view, crowned with dai 
firs to their very summits. I confess I was dis 
appointed in the scenery. The valley is so ele- 
vated that the mountains rise scarcely 1200 fec 
above it; the slopes are gradual, and not remark- 
able for grace; and the bold rock-formations 
are wanting. Coming up the Main-glen from 
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sharacteristic a flavor—but I know not how it 
could be done. 

Not quite so difficult would be the trans- 
lation of an aristocratic poem, written in the 
Fremdenbuch, two days before, by a sentimental 
yvaron. It might very well compare with Pope’s 
** Lines by a Person of Quality.” But no; we 
have an ample supply of such stuff in our own 
language, and I will spare my readers. Bisch- 
ofsgriin is noted for its manufacture of bottles 
and beads for rosaries. There is a glass furnace 
here which has been in steady operation for eight 
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reck, the lack of these features was atoned 
~. by the wonderful beauty of the turf. Every 
lan scape seemed to be new-carpeted, and with 
‘ch care that the turf was turned under and 
icked down along the edges of the brooks, leay- 
+ no bare corner any where. If the sunshine 
d been actually woven into its texture it could 


in 


Ha 


not have been brighter. The fir-woods had a 
bluish-egreen hue, purple in the shadows. But 
the upper meadows over which I now pass- 


ed the grass was in blossom, whence they took 
a brownish tinge, and there were many cleared 
spots which still looked ragged and naked, : 

We soon entered the forest at the foot of the 
Ochsenkopf, and walked for nearly an hour un- 
der the immense trees. The ground was car- 
peted with short whortleberry-bushes, growing 
so thickly that no other plant was to be seen. 
Beyond this wood lay a rough, mossy valley, 
which is one of the water-sheds between the 
Black Sea and the German Ocean. The fount- 
ains of the Main and the Nab are within Minié 
rifle-shot of each other. Here the path turned 
to the left, leading directly up the side of the 
mountain. In the intense heat, and with my 
shaky joints, the ascent was a terrible toil. Up, 
and up we went, and still up, until an open 
patch of emerald pasture, with a chalét in the 
centre, showed that the summit was reached. A 
spring of icy crystal bubbled up in the grass, and 
I was kneeling to drink, when a smiling hausfiau 
came out with a glass goblet. I returned it, 
with a piece of money, after drinking. ‘* What 
is that?” said she. ‘* No, no; water must not 
be paid for!” and handed it back. ‘* Well,” 
said I, giving it to her flaxen-headed boy, ‘it 
is not meant as pay, but as a present for this 
youngster.” ‘*God protect you on your jour- 
L ’ was her hearty farewell. 

The ridge, I should guess, was about 2800 
feet above the sea-level. ‘The descent, I found, 
was a very serious matter. I was obliged to 
limp down slowly, with a crippled step, which 
in itself was no slight fatigue. When the feet 
have not free play it seems to tire some unused 
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internal muscle—or, to judge by my own sensa- 
tions, the very marrow of the bones. We had 
a tough foot-path through a dense forest for half 
an hour, and then emerged upon a slanting 
meadow, whence there was a lovely view of the 
country to the east of the Fichtelgebirge, with 
Wunsiedel away in the distance, a bright island- 
spot in the sea of dark-green firs. Down on the 
right was a broad, rich valley, in which ponds 
of water shone clear and blue; villages dotted 
the cultivated slopes, and the wooded heights of 
the Luisenburg and the Késseine rose beyond. 
Here I began to find again the scenery of Rich- 
ter’s works, which had struck me so forcibly in 
the vicinity of Bayreuth. 

3y the time we had reached the bottom of 
the mountain and left the forest behind us, I 
had almost touched the limits of my endurance. 
But there was still a good three miles before us. 
The “maiden,” with twenty pounds on her 
back, marched along bravely ; I followed, a dis- 


abled veteran, halting every now and then to 
rest and recruit. All things must have an end, 
and it is not every day’s journey that winds up 
with a comfortable inn. I am not sure but that 
the luxury of the consecutive bath, beef-steak, 
and bed, which I enjoyed, compensated for all 
the pain endured. 

A shower the next morning freshened the air, 
diminished the heat, and put some little elastic- 
ity into my bruised muscles. It was a gala day 
for Wunsiedel. The Turners of the place, wh« 
had formed themselves into a fire company, per- 
formed in the market-square, with engines, lad- 
ders, hose, etc., complete. Early in the mornin; 
the Turners of Hof and their female friends ar- 
rived in six great hay-wagons, covered with arches 
of birch boughs and decorated with the Bavarian 
colors. There was a sham fire: roofs were scaled, 
ladders run up to the windows, the engines played, 
the band performed, and the people shouted. The 
little city was unusually lively; the inns wer 
overflowing, and squads of visitors, with green 
boughs in their hats, filled the streets. 

After dinner I undertook an excursion to the 
Luisenburg, notwithstanding I felt so decrepit 
at starting that I would have given a considera- 
ble sum to any body who would have insured my 
coming back upon my own legs. A handsome 
linden avenue led up the long hill to the south- 
ward of Wunsiedel, from the crest of which wi 
saw Alexandersbad, at the foot of the mountain, 
and seeming to lean upon the lower edge of its 
fir-forests. By a foot-path through fields which 
were beds of blossoms — harebell, butter-cup 
phlox, clover, daisy, and corn-flower intermixed 
—we reached the stately water-cure establish 
ment in three-quarters of an hour. I first visit- 
ed the mineral spring, which, the guide informed 
me, was strongly tinctured with saltpetre. I 
was therefore surprised to hear two youths, who 
were drinking when we came up, exclaim, ‘* Ex- 
quisite!” ‘‘delicious!” But when I drank, I 
said the same thing. The taste was veritably 
fascinating, and I took glass after glass, with a 
continual craving for more. 

This watering-place, once so frequented, is 
now comparatively deserted. But fifty guests 
were present, and they did not appear to be very 
splendid persons. The grounds, however, were 
enlivened by the presence of the youths and maid- 
ens from Hof. I visited the Aurhaus, looked 
into the icy plunge-baths of the Hydropathic es- 
tablishment, tasted some very hard water, and 
then took the broad birchen avenue which climbs 
to the Luisenburg. On entering the fore-t I be- 
held a monument erected to commemorate the 
presence of Fred. Wilhelm III. and Louisa of 
Prussia, in 1805. ‘‘On this very spot,” said 
my guide, ‘‘the King and Queen, with King 
Max. I. of Bavaria and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria (!), were talking together, when the news 
came to them that Napoleon was in Vienna. 
They hired a man to go to Nuremberg and sec 
whether it was true. The man—he is still liv- 
ing, and we shall probably see him this afternoon 
[in fact, I did see him]—walked all the way [nine- 
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SLINGER’'S 


ty English miles] in twenty-four hours, then rest- 
xd twenty-four more, and walked back in the same 
time. Then the King of Prussia immediately 
went home and decided to fight against Napo- 
leon, which was the cause of the battle of Leip- 


zig!” 

The road slowly but steadily ascended, and in 
half an hour we reached the commencement of 
the Luisenburg. Huge, mossy rocks, piled atop 
of one another in the wildest confusion, overhung 
the way, and the firs, which grew wherever their 
trunks could be wedged in, formed a sun-proof 
canopy far above them. This labyrinth of co- 
lossal granite boulders, called the Luisenburg 
(or, more properly, the Lngsburg, its original 
name), extends to the summit of the mountain, 
a distance of 1100 feet. It is a wilderness of 
Titanic grottoes, arches, and even abutments of 
regular masonry, of astonishing magnitude. I 
have seen similar formations in Saxony, but 
none so curiously contorted and hurled together. 

Although this place has been, for the past 
cighty years, a favorite summer resort of the Ba- 
varians, it has scarcely been heard of outside of 
Germany. Jean Paul, during his residence at 
W unsiedel, frequently came hither, and his name 
has been given to one of the most striking rocky 
chambers. There is an abundance of inscrip- 
tions, dating mostly from the last decade of the 
past century, and exhibiting, in their over- 
strained sentimentalism, the character of the 
generation which produced ‘* Werther,” ‘‘ Paul 
and Virginia,” and ‘‘The Children of the Ab- 
bey.” In Klinger’s Grotto, the roof of which is 


GROTTO, 


formed by an immense block fifty-four 

and forty-four feet broad, there is a tabl 

ed in 1794 by a certain Herr von Ca 

which he says: ‘* My wish is to enjoy m) 
unnoticed, and happily married, and to be 

thy of the tears of the good when I fear 
part!” This is all very well; but it can ses 

ly be expected that for centuries to com¢ 
world will care much whether Herr von Carlo 
witz was happily married or not. 

Climbing upward through the labyrinthine 
clefts of the rocks, we find every where similar 
records. The names *‘ Otto, Therese, Amalie,’ 
deeply engraved, proclaim the fact that the pres- 
ent King of Greece met his two sisters here, in 
1836. Just above them six enormous blocks are 
piled one upon the other, reaching almost to th 
tops of the firs. This was a favorite resort of 
Louisa of Prussia, and the largest rock, accord 
ingly, bears the following description. ‘‘ When 
we behold the mild rays of the lovely spring 
shining on this rocky colossus, we think on the 
gentle glance of blissful grace wherewith Louisa 
to-day made us happy: and the rock itself 
gests our love and fidelity to her!’’ As a speci 
men of aristocratic sentiment, this is un] 
leled. Beyond this point the immense ma 
lean against each other, blocking up th 
and sloping forward, high overhead, as if in 
act of falling. In 1798 somebody placed t! 
scription here, ‘* Thus far shalt thou come, and 
no farther ;” but under it is carved, ‘‘ I made 
the attempt, and behold! I went farther. 1804 
A ladder enables you to reach an opening, whence 
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the path, traversing sunless clefts, crawling 


through holes and scaling gigantic piles of the 
formless masonry of the Deluge, reaches the 
symmit. Here, on a lonely rock, still stands a 
5 : le tower of the old robber-fortress which was 
de stroyed in the thirteenth century by Philip of 
Streitberg, in revenge for the abduction of his 
bride by the knight of the Lugsburg. 

From the tower we had fine views to the north, 
The day could not have been 
The air was unusu- 


ast, and west. 
more fortunately chosen. 
ally clear, and the distant villages showed with 
remarkable distinctness, yet a light golden shim- 
mer was spread over the landscape, and, by con- 
trast with the dark firs around us, it seemed like 
an illuminated picture painted on a transparent 

anvas. 
On the side of one of the largest boulders is 
an inscription recommending those who are at 
enmity to mount the rock and behold the land- 
PY ape, as a certain means of reconciliation. It 
records the meeting of two estranged friends, 
who first looked around them 
into each other’s arms, without a word. This 
was truly German. Enemies of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, I am afraid, would have tried to push 
each other off the rock instead of allowing thie 
to reconcile them. 
» climax of sentiment, and I will cease 
‘Nature is great, Love is divine, Long- 
ing is infinite, Dreams are rich; only the human 
And yet—fortunate is he who 


scenery 


heart is poor. 
feels this, miserable he who does not even Suspect 
rhou losest a dream and winn’st—Rest!” 


and then fell | 


One more inscrip- | 


To be candid, silly as many of these insec:iptions 
were, they gave a human interest to the spot 
Even the record of human vanity 1s preferablk 
to the absence of any sign of man, 

Feeling myself in tolerable condition, I went 
on, along the crest of the mountain, to th 
Burgstein, a mass of rock 100 feet high, and 
crowning a summit nearly 3000 feet above th 
sea. The top is about seven by nine feet in com- 
pass, and inclosed by a strong railing to prevent 
the visitor from being blown off. Hence I looked 
far down into the Upper Palatinate of Bavaria, 
away to the blue Bohemian mountains, and, to 
the west, on all the dark summits of the Fich- 
telgebirge. The villages shone white and red 

in the sun; the meadow-ponds were sapphires 
set in emerald, and the dark-purple tint of th 
forests mottled the general golden-green lustr: 
of the landscape. A quarter of an hour furthe 

is the Haberstein, a wonderful up-building of 
rock, forming a double tower, from eighty to a 
| hundred feet high. 

On returning to Wunsiedel I did not neglect 
to visit Jean Paul’s birth-place—a plain, sub 
stantial house, adjoining the church. Here th 
| street forms a small court, in the centre of which, 
on a pedestal of granite, stands a bronze bust 
of the great man. ‘The inscription is: ‘‘ Wun 
siedel to her Jean Paul Fr. Richter.” Nothin;: 
could be simpler or more appropriate. In front, 
the broad street, lined with large, cheerful yel- 


low or pink houses, stretches down the hill and 


closes with a vista of distant mountains. Th 
place is very gay, clean, and attractive, notwith 


THUS FAR, AND NO FARTHER. 
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standing its humble position. Jean Paul de-|ar could understand ‘ wid’r a weng ri 
scribes it completely, when he says: ‘*‘ I am glad | (wieder ein wenig Regen)—which was on 
to have been born in thee, thou bright little pes clearest of his expressions. To beg 

1} 


ainy died he related to me the history ot 
band of robbers, who in the years 1845 a1 
infested the Franconian mountains, and pl 


town !” 

I was aroused the next morning by the sing- 
ing of a hymn, followed by the beating of 
drum. Both sounds proceeded from a com- | dered the highways on all sides. 
pany of twenty or more small boys, pupils of a 3y this time I had the Fichtelgebirg 
school at Ebersdorf (in the Franconian Forest), | me, and the view opened southw: rd, dow 
who, accompanied by their teachers, were mak- | valle y of the Nab. The Ranhe Kr 
ing a tour on foot through the Fic htelgebirge. | lated basaltic peak, lifted its head in the 
The sight admonished me to resume my march, | | of the landscape, and on the left rose the 
as I intended going southward to Kemnath, in| windy ridge of the Weissenstein. Here 
the Upper Palatinate. The wind blew fresh} there a rocky summit was crowned with 
from the southwest, and heavy black clouds fill- | ruins of an ancient robber-castle. But the scen 
ed the sky. My road led up a valley between | would have been frightful on canvas, it la) 
the twin mountain-groups, crossing a ridge | bleak and rigid under the rainy sky. In tw 
which divides the waters of Europe. The for-| hours more I passed the boundary betw 
ests were as black as ink under the shadows of | Franconia and the Upper Palatinate. 
the clouds, and the distant hills had a dark in- Here my Franconian excursion closes. TT] 
digo color, which gave a remarkable tone to the | next day I reached Arnberg, on the orga rn Ba- 
landscape. Take a yap en of Salvator Rosa | varian Railway, having accomplished about 
and substitute blue for brown, and you may | | hundred miles on foot, to the manifest improv 
form some idea of it. | ment of one knee at the expense of the other. 

Presently the rain came, at first in scattering | But I had, in addition, a store of cheerful 
drops, but soon in a driving shower. My guide, | refreshing experiences, and my confidence 
to keep up my spirits, talked on and on in the | the Walking-Cure is so little shaken that I 
broad Frankish dialect, which I could only com- | propose trying a second experiment in the Bo- 
prehend by keeping all my faculties on a pajn- | hemian Forest—a region still less known to the 
ful stretch. ‘‘Down in the Palatinate,” said | tourist, if possible, than the Franconian Switz- 
he, ‘‘tue people speak a very difficult language. |erland. Whether I do this or not, will dep« nd 
They cut off all the words, and bring out the | upon the news which I receive from home. If 
pieces very fast.” This was precisely what he | the war continues in America, I shall not tary) 
himself did! For instance, what German schol- | in Europe. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY.* 


BY BENSON 


\ J HILE prosecuting the siege of Boston, 

during the summer and autumn of 1775, 
Washington caused five or six armed vessels to 
e fitted out, and sent them to cruise as priva- 
teers on the New England coast, where British 
vessels had been depredating since the beginning 
f hostilities at Lexington and Concord. in April 
On the 13th of October the Conti- 
nental Congress resolved to fit out two vessels of 


f that year. 


war, to cruise off the same coast, for the purpose 
if intercepting British transports. On the same 
lay Silas Deane of Connecticut, John Langdon 
ff New Hampshire, and Christopher Gadsden of 
South Carolina, were appointed a committee to 
lirect naval affairs. Within two months after- 
vard the Congress had authorized the construc- 
tion and fitting out of fifteen more vessels; and 
the “‘ Marine Committee” was enlarged so as to 
comprise one delegate from each colony. Several 
modifications of this committee were made dur- 
ing the war. In November, 1776, a Continental 
Navy Board was appointed to assist the Marine 
Committee; and in October, 1779, a Board of Ad- 
niralty was established. Its clerk held the rel- 
itive position of the Secretary of the Navy at the 
present day. There was no change until 1781, 
when Robert Morris, the patriotic financier of 
the Revolution, who sent out many privateers on 


his own account, was appointed Agent of Marine. 


* The engravings which illustrate this paper are from 
Losste's Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812, now 
1 prepara‘ion, and to be published by Harper and Brothers. 


J. LOSSING. 


In December, 1775, the Congress issued sev- 
eral naval commissions, and determined the rank 
of officers, in their relations to grades in the mil- 
itary service; such as Admira/ to be equal to a 
to a B ig idiere 
Es« k Hoy kins, of Rhode Island, 
was appointed Senior Captain; and John Paul 
Jones, of Scotland, then a resident of Virginia, 
was made Senior Lieutenant. - Such 
germ of the United States Navy. 

While the regular navy was active and eff- 


General on land, a Commodore 


General, etc. 


was the 


cient during the war, its operations were limit- 
ed, in comparison with those of the numerous 
privateers that swarmed along the coast. The 
regular navy for a long time was employed chief- 
ly in the interception of British transports, and 
its principal theatre of operations was off the 
New England coast. The privateers, mean- 
Ac- 
cording to the best authorities, these cruisers 
captured, during the war, eight hundred and 
three British vessels, with merchandise valued 
at more than eleven millions of dollars. The 
British vessels in the West Indies suffered terri- 
bly from these privateers. Of a fleet of sixty 
merchantmen that left Ireland for those waters, 
thirty-five were captured by Ainerican cruisers. 
The West India trade with Africa was almost de- 
stroyed by them. At the beginning of the war 
two hundred ships were employed in that trade : 
this number had dwindled to forty in 1777. 
The Congress fitted out forty-two vessels dur- 


while, roamed the seas in every direction. 








160 
ing the war. Nearly all of them, with some 
smaller craft on the ocean and on Lake Cham- 
plain, fell into the hands of more powerfy1 and 
more numerous foes. In the autumn of 1782 
the maritime service of the United States was 
At that time only two frigates of the 
American marine were left. When the sun of 
peace arose, after a dark night of tempest for 
seven years, the navy of the United States, like 
its army, disappeared as a mist of the morning, 
leaving nothing behind it but the recollections 


closed. 


of its sufferings and its glories. 

Let us take a very brief glance at the most 
important operations of the American marine 
during the Revolution. 


ESEK HOPKINS. 


In Tebruary, 1776, Commodore Hopkins was 
ordered to operate against Lord Dunmore and 
his amphibious marauders in the Virginia wa- 
ters. The ambitious commander pushed on to 
the Bahama Islands, captured a hundred can- 
non and a quantity of stores at Nassau, New 
Providence, and bore away with these to New 
England the governor of the island. On his way 
Hopkins captured some prizes. He performed 
essential services, but because of his disobedience 
of orders he was dismissed from the navy. 

Jones cruised off the coast between Boston 
and the Delaware, sometimes stretching away 
to the Bermudas. He once carried fifteen prizes 
into Newport. Whipple and Biddle, who cruised 
eastward as far as Nova Scotia, were both suc- 
cessful. The little Doria, commanded by the 
latter, took so many prizes, that when she en- 
tered the Delaware River with them she had 
only five of her original crew, the remainder be- 
ing distributed among the captured vessels. 

In the autumn of 1776 Dr. Franklin went 
to France as diplomatic agent for the United 
States. He took with him blank commissions 
for army and navy officers, and was permitted 
by the King to fit out cruisers in French ports. 
The vessei that carried him to Europe (the Re- 
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and du 
the following summer she and two others gq 
entirely around Ireland, sweeping the Cha 
in its whole breadth, and capturing and dest 
ing a great number of merchant vessels, ();}, 


prisal) was a most active cruiser; 


cruisers afterward sailed from the French ; 
and produced general alarm among the B 


islands. Marine insurance arose as h 


twenty-five per cent. ; and so loth were B: 


merchants to ship goods in English bott 
that at one time forty French vessels wer 
gether loading in the Thames. The Ame 
cruisers, on their own coasts and adj: cent 
were very active meanwhile. They capt 
during the year 1776, no less than thre 
dred and forty-two British vessels. 
In the spring of 1778 John Paul Jones { 


| appeared in the British waters. He swept tl 


the Irish Channel with destructive energy a 
He fell upon Whitehay 


sized the fort, spik 


unheard-of boldness. 

on the coast of England, s¢ 

the guns, and set fire to a ship in the mi 

hundred other vessels, and departed. His « 

ploits spread terror along the Englis! 

These were followed another year by eq 

brave performances with a little squadron 

out in the harbor of L’Orient. Jones’s er 

was the Bonhomme Richard. Off Flam} 

Head, on the east coast of Sc otland, he 

tered two British vessels, the Sera; al 

ess of Scarborough, in convoy of the B 

chant fleet. The battle, fought in 

was a desperate one. The Richa 

closed, their rigging intermingling. 

sition they poured broadsides into ea 

Three times both ships were on fire, ¢ 

destruction appe ared inevitable. A 

time the belligerents were fighting hat 

on the decks. When the contest was 

and the victory remained with Jones, tl 

ard was a perfect wreck and fast sinking 

teen hours afterward she went down into the di 

waters of the North Sea, off Bridlington Bay 

The Continental Congress voted special 1] 

to Jones; and eight years afterward the Gover 

ment of the United States presented him a gol 

medal, appropriately illustrated and described." 
During the preceding summer the America 

cruisers had been very successful on their ow! 

coasts. ‘The estimated value of only eight priz 

taken into Boston was over a million of dollars 

and at the close of that year the names of Man) 

M‘Neil, Biddle, Hinman, Conyngham, Wickes 

Nicholson, Rathburne, Hacker, Whipple, Barn 


* John Paul, who for some reason 
Jones to his own, was born in July, 
the Frith of Solway, Scotland. At the age of twelve y 
he was apprenticed to a shipmaster in the Vinginia tra 
He was on a slaver for some years, became Master ‘ 
mander, and in 1773 settled in Virginia, and added J 
to his name. At the close of the war he went to Fra 
but returned in 1787. The following year he was app 
Rear-Admiral in the Russian navy. At one time ! 
in command against the Turks. In 1789 he retired t 
Paris on a pension. This he enjoyed until his death 
1792. The place of his sepulture is unknown. 
sketch of Jones's career, in detail. and a portrait of 
eee Harper's Magazine for July, 1855. 
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Dale, Talbot, Jones, and others were spoken 
vith pride by every patriotic American, Bar- 
> afterward a gallant officer in the war of 
215. was a lieutenant, and greatly distin- 
‘ned himself, in the summer of 1780, by his 

in action on board of the Saratoga, in 

He boarded 


1e Ol 
7 k all her crew prisoners. 
The Corn- 
wallis had been defeated, and his whole army 
red in Virginia, by the American and 
ch forces. This was followed a few months 
tter by a brilliant naval exploit, which closed 
he operations of that branch of the service. 
The State of Pennsylvania had fitted out a ves- 
], called the Hyder A/ly, armed with sixteen 
6-pounders, and manned by over a hundred men. 
r chief duty was to expel British privateers 
rom Delaware Bay. anchored off 
Cape May, with a number of merchant ships, in 
April, 1782, when two armed vessels appeared. 
The merchantmen fled up the Delaware, while 
he Hyder Ally engaged in a desperate contest 
vith a superior foe, the General Monk. They 
ought within pistol-shot for half an hour, when 
he Monk struck her colors. ‘* This action,” 
says Cooper, ** has been justly deemed the most 
brilliant that ever occurred under the American 
lag.” The Hyder A//y was commanded by the 
rallant Lieutenant Barney.* 


war was now drawing to a close. 


She was 


JOSHUA BARNEY, 


The finances of the United States were in a 
wretched condition at the close of the war, and 
a navy could not have been sustained had there 
been a necessity for one. Peace brought a meas- 


* Joshua Barney was a native of Maryland. He was 
born in Baltimore in July, 1759. His life was spent on the 
ea. He was mate of a vessel at the age of fourteen years, 
and at sixteen he wascommander. He entered the United 
States Navy as Lieutenant in the summer of 1776, and was 
the first to unfurl the American flag in Maryland. He 
Was very active during the war, and brought the first 
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ure of security, but not great prosperity. There 
was scarcely any commerce, only a limited in- 
ternal trade, and few manufactures. The coun- 
try was burdened with a heavy domestic and 
foreign debt ; and the central Government, which 
had worked efficiently during the war, when 
common dangers and common interests bound 
the States in close alliance, now found itself al- 
most powerless. It could not enforce the collec- 
tion of taxes, nor perform any of the functions 
The Articles of Con federation, 
that formed the organic law of the republic, ac- 
knowledged the independent sovereignty of the 
separate States. They were only a league of 
thirteen commonwealths, each having, in a de- 
gree, antagonistic interests. Each State had its 
custom-house, levied its own duties, and 
assessed and collected its own taxes. 


of sovereignty. 


own 
Some of 
them kept small armed vessels as coast-guards 
and to enforce the revenue laws; and each was 
left free to establish its own trade policy. 

The wise men of the day perceived that the 
new republic was fast drifting toward anarchy 
and ruin. The exercise of independent State 
sovereignty was a powerful element of dissolu- 
tion, and formed a most treacherous foundation 
for the beautiful fabric of free government which 
the fathers, in theory, had established. They 
were impressed with the conviction that the peo- 
ple of the United States, under their loose system 
of government, did not form a nation, and they 
at once adopted measures for remedying the de 
fect. In representative convention assembled, 
they formed the National Constitution. The 
people ratified it; and by that act they dissolved 
the flimsy /eague and formed a consolidated na- 
tion. The States were made subservient to the 
General Government, and a power was created, 
tangible and wonderful, that commanded the re- 
spect of the civilized world. 

American commerce grew rapidly under the 
new order of things, and American ships were 
soon seen in distant seas. As early as 1785 an 
Albany sloop of eighty tons had made a voyage 
to China; and in 1787 the old frigate 
converted into a merchantman, had sailed t 
Canton and back. 
sels tempted others from the American coast, 
and very soon they were floating upon the Med- 
iterranean Sea. On the southern shores of that 
sea sat the pirate Dey of Algiers, watching with 
eager eyes for the vessels of the new-born nation, 
who, he had learned, had no navy to defend its 
Very soon his corsairs seized mer- 
chantmen from Boston and Philadelphia, and 
consigned their officers and crews to slavery. 
President Washington called the attention of 
Congress to the subject, and a commissioner was 
appointed to treat with the Dey of Algiers for 
their release and a cessation of his piratical prac- 


Alliance, 


The successes of these ves- 





news of peace. He was one of the six Commanders ap 
pointed in 1794, and bore the American flag to the Frencl 


National Convention. He entered the French naval serv 
ice in command of two frigates. He returned to America 
in 1802, and in 1812 re-entered the naval service of the 
United States. He died at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in 
December, 1518. 
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tices. ‘‘If I were to make peace with every | and letting loose their cruisers to prey upon Ep. 
body,” said the semi-barbarian, ‘‘ what should I glish commerce, they gave them full pe 
do with my corsairs? What should I do with | sion to depredate upon ours. These dey 
my soldiers ? They would take off my head for | tions were ve ry extensive in the West | 1 
want of other prizes, not being able to live upon | and the French cruisers finally became s 
their miserable allowance.” that they captured American vessels in our , 
These were grave questions and cogent rea-| waters. These events awakened our Go 
sons in the mind of the Dey, but failed to enlist | ment to the importance of creating a 
the sympathies of Colonel Humphreys, our com- | Three of the six frigates—the United S 
missioner, who wrote, at the close of 1793, ‘‘If | Constellation, and the Constitution—wer 
we mean to have a commerce we must have a | ly completed, and by mid-summer, 1798, t 
navy to defend it.” four armed vessels (none of them to exes 
These words formed the text of a message | ty-two guns), and several galleys and other 


from Washington to Congress in the spring of | were ordered by Congress for the prote 


794. That body immediately authorized t 
onstruction or purchase of six frigates or an | expanded. ‘The exports in that time ha 


1e our commerce, which in five years had g 


equivalent naval force, andappropriated $700,000 | creased from nineteen millions of dollars t: 
for the purpose. As the law had special refer- | than fifty-six millions, and the imports in al 
nce to the quarrel with Algiers, it contained a | the same ratio. 
‘lause directing all proceedings under it to cease The establishment of an armed mari 
in the event of an adjustment of the difficulties. | a new cabinet officer necessary, and B 
The keels of six frigates were speedily laid, | Stoddart, of Georgetown, in the Distr 
and naval commanders appointed; but the Unit- | Columbia, was appointed Secretary of tl 
d States Government, in the absence of a naval | Ample duties awaited his installation. W 
force, was compelled to make a humiliating | France seemed inevitable; and in July, 
treaty with the pirate for the sake of commerce | Congress authorized American cruisers to 
and humanity, and the work was suspended.— | French vessels of war, and gave the P: 
Chis was an unwise measure, for the tribute and | power to commission privateers. Thi 
ransom money paid to the Dey was more than | beginningof the present navy of the Unit 
equal to the cost of the six frigates, which might 
have sealed up his ports by blockade and brought ; Pe 
him to terms.* \ 
The United States Government was soon con- 
vinced of its error in not completing the frigates. 
British cruisers, knowing our weakness on the 
eean, commenced the practice of taking sea- 
men from American merchant vessels an 
pressing them into the naval service of Great 
Britain. The French Government, then in the 
hands of the revolutionists, also began to ex 
hibit an unfriendly feeling toward the United 
States, because they maintained a strict neutral- 
ity respecting the wars of France with other na- 
tions, and because, feeling their own strength, 
they no longer leaned for support upon their old 
ally. The French authorities determined t 
punish the Americans for their independence : 


* Between the years 1785 and 1793, the Algerine pirat : 
had captured and carried into Algiers 15 American vessels, 4 ~ 
used the property, and made one hundred and eighty offi SS 
cers and seamen slaves of the most revolting kind. In RICHARD DALE. 
1795, the United States agreed, by treaty, to pay eight 
hundred thousand dollars for captives then alive, and in 
addition to make the Dey or governor a present of a | tablishment of the National Government 
frigate worth a hundred thousand dollars. An annual | the Ganges, Captain Richard Dale.* She went 
tribute of twenty-three thousand was also to be paid. The | — - 
redemption of captives by a similar tribute had long been | * Richard Dale was a native of Virginia, and wa 
the custom of European nations. The frigate sent to the | in 1756. He went to sea at the age of twelve year 
Dey was called the Crescent. An idea of the utter help- | in 1776 became a Lieutenant of a Virginia cruis 
lessness of the Government without a navy, and the ab- | was with Captain Wickes in his cruise among the B 
ject tone of public sentiment in the presence of such an | Islands in 1777, and being captured, suffered a long 
evil as Algerine piracy, may be gathered from the fact | prisonment in England. He was with Paul Jones int 
that the public press spoke thus of the sailing of the Cres- | fight with the Serapis, and received the thanks of ( 
cent for the Mediterranean. ‘ Our best wisles follow Cap- | gress for his gallantry. He returned to the merc! 
tain Newman, his officers, and men. May they arrive in | service at the close of the war, and was a succes ful s 
safety at the place of their destination, and present to the | venturer in the East India trade. He was fourth in rat 
Dey of Algiers one of the finest specimens of elegant naval | of the six captains appointed in 1794, and was comm! 
architecture which was ever borneon the Picataqua’s waters. | sioned a Commodore in 1801. His squadron did go 
«Blow all ye winds that fill the prosperous sail, ice in the Mediterranean. He left the navy in 150 
And hushed in peace be every adverse gale.” died at Philadelphia in 1826, 


The first ship of war sent to sea after tl 
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ut toward the close of May, 1798, to cruise | 


from the coast of Connecticut to the capes of 
Virginia. The next vessels set afloat were the 
Constellation, Captain Truxtun, and the Dela- 
re, Captain Decatur. 
Tune to cruise as far as the coast of Florida. 
Decatur soon captured the French privateer Le 
vable and sent her into the Delaware, where 
she was put in commission as an American 
essel, was named Retaliation, and was placed 
charge of Lieutenant Bainbridge. Le Croy- 
was the first trophy of victory secured by 
the navy of the United States. 

The United States was completed in July the 
same year, and sailed in command of Captain 
Barry,* whose fourth lieutenant was the now 
October, 1861) venerable Commodore Stewart, 
wr ‘Old Ironsides” as he is familiarly called. 
[he Constitution (yet in the service) was also sent 
to sea the same month, under Captain Nicholson. 
Among his officers was the afterward distin- 
guished Commodore Preble. At the close of 
the year most of the United States cruisers were 


n 


n the West Indies and vicinity, much to the 
rise of both the British and French com- 


mat 

The Retaliation was an unfortunate vessel for 
both parties, for in November, 1798, she was 
recaptured by the French ships Volontaire and 
L’Insurgente, and carried into Guadaloupe. 

War between the United States and France 
was still impending at the opening of the year 
1799, and the Government of the former was 
ery active in strengthening the navy—so active 
that no less than twenty-eight vessels, with an 
A large 


number of these were cruising in the West In- 


iggregate of 666 guns were set afloat. 


lies. Among them was the Constellation, 38, 


* John Barry was born in Ireland in 1745, and emi- 
rrated to America at the age of l4 years. He had been on 
the sea for some time, and here pursued his vocation. He 
antered the naval service of Congress in 1776, and was 
active throughout the war. He was in the command of 
the United States frigate at the time of his death, which 
occurred at Philadelphia in September, 1803. 


Captain Truxtun. On the 9th of February, 


| when near the island of Nevis, he discovered a 


They sailed early in | 
| four hundred men. 


large ship, and bore down upon her. She proved 
to be L’ Insurgente, the finest vessel in the French 
navy, and carrying forty-eight guns, and over 
After a chase of three hours 
the Constellation came alongside of the enemy, 
and opened a destructive fire upon L’Jnsurgente. 
Both ships kept up a fierce cannonade for over 
an hour, when the Conste/lation shot out of the 
smoke, wore round, hauled athwart her antago- 


| nist’s stern, and prepared to deliver a raking 


| injured that she could not secure t 


fire. At that moment L’Jnsurgente struck her 
colors, and the contest ended. This first im- 
portant victory achieved by the navy produced 
great joy throughout the United States. Lien- 
tenants Rodgers and Porter, both of them com- 
modores in the American Navy afterward, wer 
with Truxtun on this occasion, and shared in 
the honors. 

A year later, Truxtun, still in command of 
the Constellation, had another contest with a 
French man-of-war. On the morning of the Ist 
of February, 1800, while cruising off the island 
of Guadaloupe, he discovered a large ship which 
he took to be an English merchantman. He 
hoisted British colors to entice her to come near, 
but she bore away and he gave chase. 
discovered that sh 
mounting not less than fifty-four guns. 


He soon 
» was a large French vessel 
He de- 
termined to attack her, notwithstanding the dis- 
parity in strength. 
the chase continued until eight o’clock in the 
evening of the 2d. Truxtun was then within 
hailing distance. He ordered his ensign to be 
hoisted, his battle-lanterns to be lighted, and his 
trumpet to be brought. At that moment she 
opened a fire from her stern and quarter guns 
upon the Constellation. A few minutes after- 
ward the latter opened her fire; and for five 
hours the combatants fought desperately in the 
gloom of night. At one o’clock in the morning 
of the 3d of February Truxtun’s antagonist be- 


She was a good sailer, and 


came silent, but the Constellation was so much 


he prize 


> 


ish teas > 
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The latter escaped and sailed for Curagoa, while | become my slaves, and ther 

the Consted/lation sailed for Jamaica for repairs. to order you as I think proper. ain 
Both parties were ignorant of the name of each | was obliged to comply, for the castle guns of +} 
other’s vessel, but it was subsequently ascertained | pirate governor would not let him leave the 
that the French ship was La Vengeance, manned | ber. He sailed for the Orient, and had the} 
with four hundred men including passengers, | of first displaying the American flag « 
among whom was the Governor of Guadaloupe | waters of the Golden Horn, and before 


Se ees 


and his family, and two general officers. She’ retsof ancient Estamboul. The Sultan 
would have been a rich prize, for she had a full) it as a favorable omen of future frien 
cargo of coffee and sugar, and a large amount | tween the two nations because Ais flag } 
of specie. She had lost fifty killed and one hun-| device of a crescent moon, and the Americ: 
dred and ten wounded. The Consted/at lost| group of sta 
fourteen killed and twenty-five wounded. The The insolence of the Barbary } 
Congress of the United States voted thanks and became unbearable. The Bashaw of Tu 
a gold medal to Commodore Truxtun for his gal-| manded tribute, and informed the Amer 
lantry on that occasion.* sul that if a present in money w: 
Napoleon Bonaparte, with the title of Fir from the United States within six mont 
Consul, succeeded the weak Directory i he | would declare war. He kept his word, and 
Government of France. War between America| May, 1801, the flag-staff of the American 
and that country was averted by his wisdom and | sulate was cut down and war proclaims 


justice, and peace was secured by a treaty made | United States expected the event, and 
early in the autumn of 1800. With a strange | ready fitted out a squadron for the Medite 
misconception of the public good, the Government | under Captain Dale, whose flag-s] ij 
ordered a diminution of the navy to twelve frig-| President. He anchored off 

ates, only six of these to be kept in actual serv- Ist of July, and soon afterw: 

ice. The President was also « mpowered to dis- appt ared at Algiers and Tunis, 


charge from service a great proportion of the tise of the respective govern 


g 
naval officers; and that strong arm of the Gov- : rt, the Enterprise, 12, 

ernment which had so protected commerce as to | rett, fell in with a Tripolitan ship nam 
enable the people to sell to foreign countries, | ran alongside of her, and commenc¢ 
during the difficulties with France, surplus pro- | ment within pistol-shot distance whi 
ducts to the amount of two hundred millions of | threehours. During that time the 7 
dollars, and to import sufficient to yield the Gov- | her colors three times, and as often renew 


ernment a revenue exceeding twenty-three mill- | contest. This treachery exasperated St 


ions of dollars, was almost paralyzed by an un-| and he gave orders to sink the corsai1 
] 


T 
ly |few minutes the combat was fearful, w! 


wise economy in public expenditure, The fo 
of this measure was soon made apparent by | hammed Sons, the corsair’s command 
events connected with the Mediterranean cor-| for mercy, threw his flag overboard, : 
sairs. a profound sa/am in the waist of his sl 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, known collective- | for quarter. The 7ripoli was a wreck, 
ly as the Barbary States, were now engaged in | lost, in killed.and wounded, twenty of | 
piratical depredations on the commerce of the | No one was injured on the Enterprise. W 
world. Their insolence was remarkable, consid-| the unfortunate commander of the 7) 
ering their real insignificance compared with the | turned to his port, wounded and weak 
powers that submitted to their insults. The} raged governor ordered him to be parad 
conduct of the Dey of Algiers toward Captain | the streets on a jackass, and then basti1 
Bainbridge, in the spring of 1800, may be cited | The Phi/lade/phia cruised a while in the M 
asa fair specimen of that insolence. Bainbridge | ranean, exercising a wholesome restraint ot 
arrived at Algiers in the Washington, with the} pirates, and the /sser, of the same squa 
annual tribute of the United States. When that! guarded the straits between the Pillars of H 
errand was accomplished, the Dey demanded the | cules. 
use of the Washington to convey an embassador Another expedition was sent to the 
and presents to the Sultan at Constantinople. | ranean, under Commodore Morris, in 1802. B 
i @ 


Vy, 


te 


Bainbridge remonstrated, when the Dey haughti- | very little of great importance was done 
: ; £ 


f N 


“¥ 


ly observed, ‘‘ You pay me tribute, by which you | navy in that quarter until 1804, when 1 


=3 


was bombarded. Commodore Preble h: 
* Thomas Truxtun was born on Long Island, New York, | sent thither to humble the pirates the 
in 1755. He was in command of a privateer as early| year. After bringing the belKgerent 
as 1775, an 1 distinguished himself in that st rvice during of Morocco to terms, he appeared before T 
the Revolution. At the close of the war he engaged in th hi " The Philadelphi 
. - " . is squadr » Phila hia. 
commerce, and in 1794 was one of the six naval Com- | Wt EE . ea : 
manders appointed by Washington. At the close of the | ed by Bainbridge, struck on a rock in 
war with France he was ordered to the Mediterranean, bet | bor, and before she could be extricated, 
in me Ss some yy nye 4 oa ——. captured by the Tripolitans. This occur 
ment, he left the navy. For many years he followed the “. m : 
] ; Raghe y) 7. . tobe 803 , org wer 
pursuits of agriculture in New Jersey, and then went to the close of Or tober, l Vo. The off 
live in Philadelphia, where he became high sheriff in 1816. | treated as prisoners of war, but the crew wi 
He died in May, 1822. {made slaves. She was relieved, put in order 








sneak 


wre 
o 
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EDWARD PREBLE. 


ind moored near the castle Lieutenant De- 


atur, son of Captain Decatur of the Delaware, | 
resolved to wipe out the disgrace by capturing or 


| stroying the Philade Iphia. 
volunteers he sailed into the harbor of Tripoli on 
the evening of the 3d of February, 1804, ran 
ulongside the Philadelphia under the guns of the 
istle, boarded her, killed or drove into the sea 
ill of her turbaned defenders, set her on fire, 


With seventy-six | 


and under cover of a heavy cannonade from the 


American squadron, escaped without losing a 
This bold act greatly alarmed the Ba- 
shaw, and he became exceedingly circumspect. 


man. 


Atthe close of July, 1804, Commodore Preble* | 


appeared off Tripoli with his squadron, and at 


nearly three o’clock in the afternoon of the 3d | 
of August he attacked the town at grape-shot dis- | 


tance. The fight with gun-boats was a desperate 


ne; while the cannonade and bombardment, | 


spiritedly answered by the Tripolitans, was un- 
ceasing. After a contest of nearly two hours, 
luring which time the town suffered a severe 
loss of life and property from the explosion of 
shells, the American squadron withdrew, having 
been but slightly damaged. 

On the afternoon of the 7th of August the 
bombardment of Tripoli was renewed, and con- 
tinued three hours. In this affair the American 
vessels suffered severely. A hot shot passed 
through the magazine of one of the gun-boats, 
and she blew up, killing her commander an 
eight men. The squadron withdrew about six 





* Edward Preble was born in Portland, Maine, in Au- 


gust, 1761. He became a midshipman in 1779. He was 
promoted to Lieutenant, and in 1798 and 1799 he made two 
Tuises as commander. 


sailed in the Essex in 1800. For his gallant conduct in 


the attack on Tripoli, Congress gave him thanks and an | 


elegant gold medal. 
cers aad men. 


He was greatly beloved by his offi- 
He died in August, 1807. 


| 


With a captain's commission he | 


165 


The 
held out, demanding five 
apiece for Bainbridge’s crew. 

On the 29th of August the Americans 
again opened upon the town. The con- 
test the 
morning, and raged furiously until day- 
light. The Constitutio Preble’s flag- 
ship, then ran in to within a short dis 
tance of the castle and batteries, pouring 


still 
hundred dollars 


miles from Tripoli. Jashaw 


commenced at three o'clock in 


in destructive discharges of round and 
grape shot. She silenced the guns of 
the castle, and spread destruction among 
The 
squadron finally withdrew, after doing 


the gun-boats and other vessels. 


great injury to the town. 

Another attack on Tripoli was 
on the 3d of September with similar re- 
sults. 
a quarter, when the attacking squadron 
On the night of the 
attempt was made to destroy the enemy’s 


mad 
The conflict lasted an hour and 


withdrew. 4th an 
cruisers in the harbor by exploding a 
floating mine among them. ‘The ketch 
Intrepid, used by Decatur when he burn- 
ed the Philadelphia, was converted into 
‘‘infernal,” and taken into the harbor 
Her crew were to escape in 


an 
in intense darkness. 
She exploded before reaching her 
destination, and not one of the gallant men who 
manned her was ever heard of afterward. 

By these several attacks by the squadron of 
Preble the Bashaw of Tunis was greatly alarm- 
ed and injured, but was not humbled. The fol- 
lowing year a land-force struck him in the rear, 
and the terrified ruler hastened to make a treaty 
of peace with the Americans, but not upon terms 
which the latter ought to have demanded. No 
more tribute was to be paid, but the Americans 


row -hx vats. 


| were compelled to give sixty thousand dollars 


ransom money for their brethren in captivity. 
Thus terminated the war with Tripoli; and 
soon afterward the Bey of Tunis, who affected 
contempt for the Americans, and talked loudly 
about declaring war against them, was so hum- 
bled by Commodore Rodgers that he eagerly 
sought peace, and expressed a desire to send a 
minister to the United States. The old order 
of things on the Southern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea was now much reversed. This re- 
sult had been brought about wholly by the oper- 
ations of the gallant little navy of the United 
States.* 

At about this time the distinguished Robert 
Fulton proposed to introduce a new element into 

* Officers of the navy erected a monument in the Navy- 
yard at Washington in commemoration of their brother 
officers who fell in the war with Tripoli. It was mutilated 
by the British when they burned Washington City. in 
1814. It was afterward removed to the west front of the 
Capitol, but has been taken away, and set up at Annapo- 
lis. It is of white marble, about forty feet in height. On 
the column are bows of vessels. At the hase are four mar- 
ble emblematical figures—Mercury, Fame, History, and 
America. The column is surmounted by an eagle. On 


| one side of the base, in relief, is Tripoli; on the others the 


names of the officers. 
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he called ‘‘ the liberty 
the seas,” by makir o 1 
val warfare so terri} | : 
structive, by means of } 
submarine mines, that 
would fall into des 

The amicable relat 
which had existed 
tween the United Stg 
and Great Britain s 
Jay’s treaty in 1795, 
now disturbed by th 
gress of events in Eu 
Bonaparte had 
from the seat of 
Consul to the thr 
Emperor of France. 
had also been proclai 
King of Italy, 
brothers wer 
ing sovereigns H 
in the full tide of su 
and flushed with tl 
citement of cor 
large part of ¢ 
Europe lay pr 
his feet, and tren 
his presence. FE 





} 


had almost destroyed t! 
French power at sea, J 
she, too, turned pal 

the sight of his |] 
and the amazing pote 





of his name. But 
United States, sti 
lowing the polic yor Wash 











ington in maintaining 
strict neutrality, 1 
coveted his fay 
feared his power. 


NAVAL MONUMENT AT ANNAPOLIS. the same time Ar 


shipping being 
the system of naval warfare. It was that of | free intercourse between English and Fre: 
floating mines, which he called ‘‘ torpedoes,” in-| ports, enjoyed the vast advantages of a ] 
tended to destroy ships of largest dimensions by | able carrying trade between them. 
exploding them under their bottoms. He 
offered the ‘‘ infernal machine” to the Brit- 
ish Government, and exhibited successful 
experiments before members of the Board 
of Admiralty; but the Government de- 
clined it. He came home and offered the 
invention to the United States Govern- 
ment. He exhibited successful experi- 
ments in the harbor of New York, when 
quite a large vessel was broken up and 
destroyed by one of his torpedoes. Our 
Government also refused to use the de- 
structive machine; but when the war broke 
out in 1812 they were tried on private ac- 
count. The British vessels greatly feared 
them; and it is believed that the dread 
of Fulton’s presence, with his torpedoes, 
prevented them entering many of our har- 
bors and destroying the towns during the 
war. Fulton’s grand idea was confessed- 
ly the philanthropic one of producing what SFrEcr oF A “s0RFEDO,’ 
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GUN-BOATS. 


The belligerent 


each 


efforts to dam- 
9 the rights 


f neutral nations, and employed measures de- 


powers, in 
other, ceased to respect 

ictive to American commerce and subversive 
f the most sacred rights of those not engaged 
nwar. In these measures Great Britain took 
the lead. An order in council issued in May, 
1806, declared the whole coast of Europe, from 
he Elbe Bo- 


arte retaliated in November by issuing a de- 


to Brest, in a state of blockade. 

from Berlin, declaring all the ports of the 
British Islands to be in a state of blockade At 
hat time ** paper blockade s”’ were respected, and 
this was a severe blow against England's mari- 
ime superiority. In January following, the lat- 


er prohibited all coast trade with France ; and 


hus these desperate gamesters played with the 
Un- 
orders and decrees both English and 
French cruisers seized American vessels, and 


world’s commerce, peace, and prosperity. 
ier these 
our commerce dwindled to a coast trade. Our 
neglected navy was too small to protect it on the 
ocean or to inspire the belligerents with much 
respect, and the swarms of gun-boats authorized 
"y Congress, from time to time, as a coast-guard, 
were inefficient. 

Hard pressed for seamen for her navy, Great 
Britain now revived her offensive policy of 
taking sailors from American vessels and im- 
pressing them into her naval service. She de- 
fended her practice by the theory of her laws, 
which declares that no subject can expatriate 
himself—‘‘ once an Englishman, always an En- 
glishman”—and that she had a right to search 
very where for suspected deserters from her 
navy. The government of the United States 
stoutly denied this right, and gave the British 
Ministry to understand that such practices were 
too offensive to be borne in silence. The inti- 
mation was treated with contempt, and an open 
rupture soon followed. Already a seaman had 


been killed on board of an American coaster. 
Sandy Hook, by a shot British 
armed ship (April, 1806), and the indignation 
of the people was very hot. It soon burst into 
a flame. 


near from a 


Early in 1807 the frigate Chesapeake, 38, was 
She 
left Hampton Roads on the morning of the 22d 
of June, under the broad pennant of Commo- 
dore James Barron.* At that time a squadron 
of British ships of war were lying in Lynn Ha- 


put in commission for the Mediterranean. 


ven Bay, on the coast of Virginia, watching for 
some French frigates at Annapolis. 


watching for American vessels also. 


They were 
On the 
day when the Chesapeake sailed the Leopard, 
one of the British squadron, went to sea, and 
in the afternoon came alongside the former with 
an order from Vice-Admiral Berkeley, at Hal- 
to search for deserters. It was alleged 
that the Chesapeake had British seamen of that 
kind among her crew, and the right to search 
for them was claimed. The Leopard came with 
her ports triced up and otherwise prepared to 


ifax, 


use the argument of cannon, if necessary. 

The insulted Barron refused to have his ves- 
sel searched, He was utterly unprepared fos 
combat, yet he gave orders to make immediate 
preparation. In a few minutes the Leopard 
hailed, and then sent a shot before the Chesa 
peake. This was followed in a few seconds by 


* James Barron was a son of the commander-in-chief of 
the naval forces of Virginia during the Revolution. He 
entered the United States Navy in 1798, as Lieutenant, un 
der Barry. In 1799 he was promoted to the highest grade 
in the navy, and ordered to the Mediterranean, under the 
command of his brother, Samuel Barron. He was esteemed 
as one of the most efficient officers in the service. After 
the affair of the Chesapeake and Leopard he never engaged 
in sea duty, but remained in the service. He was Senior 
Captain of the navy at the time of his death, which occurred 
at Norfolk, Virginia, in April, 1851, when he was eighty- 
two years of age 
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LYNN HAVEN BAY. 


a broadside ; then another, and another, for the | President, by proclamation, ordered all Britis 
space of about twelve minutes, killing three of | armed vessels to leave the waters of the Unit 
the Americans and wounding eighteen. So un-| States immediately, and forbade any ent 
prepared was the Chesapeake that she could not | them until full satisfaction should b 

fire a gun until too late, and was compelled to | The British Government, in an equiv 

strike her colors. Four seamen, claimed as de- | disavowed the act, and made reparati: 


serters from one of the vessels in Lynn Haven | yet there were Americans so filled with ] 
Bay, were taken from her, and that evening she | malignity against the Administration in | 
returned to Hampton Roads. | as to justify the conduct of the Leopard! 
This outrage produced a blaze of excitement} The civil history of the United States d 
throughout the United States. Many were anx-| the next four or five years, while the Nat 
ious to declare war against Great Britain. The | was being driven into a war with Great B 


is exceedingly interesting; but w 

pass over these events, and notice oul) 

those which belong to the subject of thi 
paper. 

The Government of Great Brita 
during this period, acted more hor 
bly, but not less wickedly, than 
of France. It continued its hostil 
ders in council, and sent ships of wa 
to cruise near our coast to captu 
American merchant vessels and ser 
them to England as lawful prizes 
While engaged in this nefarious bus 
ness, the British sloop of war / 
Belt, Captain Bingham, was m 
the evening off the coast of Virgu 
in May, 1811, by the American frigat 
President, Commodore Rodgers.* T 
latter hailed the former, and receiv 

* John Rodgers was born in Maryland, it 
1771. He served in the merchant servic 
several years, and entered the navy in 1 
At the time of the massacre at St. Domit 
he was of great service in saving the white |} 
ulation from destruction by the blacks. Hew 
active in the war with the Barbary Stat 
in that with Great Britain in 1812-15. Hed 

JOHN RODGERS. in August, 1838. 


I 





ynnon shot in reply. Rodgers immediately 
ve a similar response. A short action 
: when Bingham, having eleven men kilied 


en- 


twenty-one wounded, gave a satisfactory 
T \is outrage again raised a violent war spir- 

the United States. Notwithstanding the 
sh navy consisted of almost nine hundred 
ls. and an aggregate of one hundred and 
r thousand men, and that of the United 


lve vessels and about three hun- 


3 only twe 
ns. besides a large number of inefficient 
its, the people were willing to accept war 

alternative for submission, and to measure 

gth on It is proper 


British navy was necessarily scattered, 


the ocean. to remark 


that Government had interests to pro- 


slobe. 


ious parts of the 
ter time the American 
sritish cruisers, and the British press 


ne a flag was in- 
~d by I 
boasted that the United States ‘* could 
<icked into a war.” Forbearance be- 

ime no longera virtue. On the 19th of July, 
1812, the President of the United States, by the 
wal 


ent 


rity of Congress, formally declared 

Great Britain. Now was the opportu- 

ity for the litthke American navy to display its 

It consisted of only twenty vessels be- 
Nine of these were of a cl: 

Two of them were unsea- 

t and on Lake Ontario. Yet 

they boldly defied the armed marine of Great 

more than a thousand ve 


valor. 

sides gun-boats. 
than frigates. 

one was 


Britain, then ssels 
trong. 

The 
tion of war was by Commodore Rod 
President, who, on the 23d of June, discharged a 
hase-gun after the British ship Belvidera, 36, 
10t far from Sandy Hook. A running engage- 
1 both vessels were injured. 


first hostile shot fired after the declara- 
srs of the 


ment ensued, an 


IBAAO HULL, 
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The President finally gave up the pursuit. She 
killed and wounded, 
sixteen of them by the bursting of a gun 

The Essex, 32, Captain David Porter, led 
the van in the column of victories. On th 
13th of August, 1812, she was sailing in di 


guise when a strange 


lost twenty-two men in 


vessel appe ared and gave 
The following brief dispatch of Porte: 
to the Secretary of the Navy gives the sequel : 

‘* Sir,- 


chase, 


I have the honor to inform you that, 
upon the 13th, his Britannic Majesty’s sloop of 
Captain T. L. P. Lan 


down on our weather-quarter, gave t 


war Adlert, hame, rat 


} 


ree cheers 


and commenced an action (if so trifling a skir- 
mish deserves the name); and after eight min 
utes’ firing struck ler colors, n feet 
water in her hold, much cut to pieces, and thre 
men wounded.” 

This was the first British national vessel tha 
struck her colors after the 


with sev 


declaration of war 
That humiliation was soon followed by anoth 
of greater importance. 

On the 19th of August the Constitution, 44, 
Captain Hull,* had a severe engagement with 
the Guerriere, 38, Captain Dacres, off the Amer- 
ican coast, in the present track of ships to Great 
Britain. After much manceuvring to obtain the 
veather-gage the hostile vessels, at six o’clocl 
in the evening, came within half pistol-shot of 
each other, and engaged in deadly conflict with 
the entire force of each vessel. rhe 
the 
and grape, and her execution was terrible. | 


guns of 


Constitution were double-shotted with round 


rigging of the two vessels finally became enta 
gled, and both parties prepared to board. Th 
fire from small-arms became exceedingly se- 
vere, and Lieutenant Morris, of the Constit: 
2, endeavored to lash 
At this moment the sails of the 
filled, and she shot ahead, 
the shattered condition of her ar 

nist. The foremast of the Gu 
fell, carrying with it her mainmast. She 

was thus left a helpless wreck upon a 
The combat had continued 


the vessels together. 
istitutu 

instantly exposing 
tago- 


rere 


rough sea. 
for an hour, and the Constitr 
about to pour a raking fire into her dis- 
abled antagonist, when the latter dis- 
charged a gun to the leeward, in token 
of surrender. At daylight the (uer- 


riere was found to be sinking. 


was 


ion 


Ty 
prisoners and some movables were soon 
transferred to the 
three o’clock in the afternoon, the bat 
tered hulk having been fired, she blew 
The C tion carried the intel 
aac Hull was born in Derby, Connecticut 
in 1775. He was firet in the merchant servic 
and in 1798 entered the navy as Lieutenant. In 
May, 1800, he was First-Lieutenant of the Con- 
st tution, under Talbot. In 1804 he command 
the brig Arus at the storming of Tripoli. After 
the war with Great Britain Commolore Hull 
held various commands; he enjoyed ths 


Constitution, and at 


and he 
rank of Captain in the service for thirty-seven 
y’ars, He died in Philadelphia in February, 
1848. Ilis remain in Laurel Hill Ceme 
tery. 


po-« 
repo 
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ligence of her own triumph to Boston. It pro- 
duced a profound sensation in both hemispheres. 
The insolent tone of the British press was low 
ered, and the prestige of Britain’s hitherto naval 
supremacy lost much of its power. Congress 
voted thanks and a gold medal to Hull. 


The victory of the Constitution was soon fol 
lowed by the brilliant exploit of the United 
States schooner Wasp, 18, Captain Jones,* in 
capturing a British sloop off the coast of North 
Carolina. The Wasp was in Europe when the 
war was declared. She returned to the Dela- 
ware with a prize, and sailed on a cruise toward 
the middle of October, 1812. She fell in with 
a squadron of British merchantmen, convoyed 
by a vessel of war. It was on Sunday morn- 
ing, October 18, 1812. The convoy was the 
Frolic, 18, Captain Whinyates. When the 
Wasp had come within fifty or sixty yards of 
the enemy, the latter opened her fire. It was 
returned by the Wasp with great energy. The 
sea was very rough, and it required much nau 
tical skill to manage the vessels. At one time 
they were so near that they touched each other, 


and the destruction wrought by their guns was | 


terrible. At length the Americans boarded the 
enemy, but they found no man to oppose them. 
The decks were covered by the dead and wound- | 
ed, and every man who was able had gone below 
‘xcept the old seaman at the wheel. The offi- | 
cers cast down their swords in token of submis- | 
sion, and Lieutenant Biddle hauled down the 
Frolie’s colors. ‘‘ Not twenty persons remained 
unhurt” in the Frolic, her commander reported. 

* Jacob Jones was born in Delaware, in 1770. He was 
educated for a physician, but in 1799 he entered the navy, | 
under Captain Barry. He was with Bainbridge at Tripo- 


li; and at the beginning of the war, in 1812, was com- | 


mander of the Wasp. He went through the war with 
honor, and when peace came he retired to his farm in hi 
native State, where he died in July, 185). 


Ve ry soon \ l 
Poictiers, ¢ ‘iti seventy-four 
peared, and captured both the } 
prize. 

The gallant conduct of Jones gave 
to the Americans. Congress honor 
thanks and a gold medal. His pra 
every lip. <A caricature was issu 
Wasp on a Frolic,” and the 
theme for wit and song Many 


survivor of the war remembers 


lines of a popular song of the day : 


l n hi 1 like 
d thr h his entrails, 
rithed and h 


hall John Bull rue 


A WASP ON A FROLIC, 


reek after Jones’s victory, 
by Captain Decatur, in command of 
: United States, 44. On Sunday, th 
25th of October, Decatur discovered an |} 
ship, and gave chase. At the distance of 
a mile Decatur opened a broadside upon tl 
| emy. His shot fell short. This was soon 
| lowed by another at a shorter distance; whe 
heayy cannonade from the long guns of bot 
vessels commenced, and continued for half 
jhour. The fire of the United States was by fat 
| the most effective. The mizen-mast and n 
|and fore top-masts of the enemy were sp 
| shot away, and his colors disappeared. Wh 
\the United States came within hailing distar 
| the firing on both sides had ceased. The Brit- 
ish vessel had surrendered, and it was announct 
that she was the Macedonian, 38, Captain Car 
den. She was fearfully wounded, having 
| ceived no less than one hundred round sh 
lher hull alone. She mounted 49 guns. 
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Decatur took his prize into New London. The 
The city of 


‘ctory made his name immortal. 


udelphia voted him a sword; the city of 

w York its freedom ; and the States of Massa 
husetts, New York, and Maryland their thanks. 
Pennsylvania and Virginia each gave him their 
ranks and a sword; and the Congress of the 
1 States thanks and a gold medal. These 

s of the American navy, in quick succes- 
deeply moved the public mind of Great 


, and filled the hearts of the people there | 
| were wounded, 


eat anxiety. 


WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE. 


rhe magnanimous Hull, in order to give other 
flicers an opportunity to share in the honors of 
he naval warfare (there being more officers than 
ssels), left the Constitution after his victory 
ver the Guerriere, and she was placed in com- 
mand of Commodore Bainbridge.* She left Bos- 
ton toward the close of October on a cruise off 
the coast of Brazil, in company with the Hornet, 
Leaving the Hornet to 
lockade the British sloop of war Bonne Citoy- 
nne in the port of San Salvador, Bainbridge 
proceeded down the coast, and on the 29th of De- 
cember fell in with the British frigate Java, 38, 
Captain Lambert. After considerable manceu- 
vring they commenced an engagement, which 
lasted almost three hours. The action was very 
spirited, both vessels in their movements exhib- 
iting great nautical skill. In the course of the 
action the Java was reduced to a wreck. She 
was entirely dismasted, a large number of her 


18, Captain Lawrence. 


* William Bainbridge was born at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, in May, 1774. He entered a counting-house in New 
York as an apprentice, but soon went to sea. He entered 
the navy in 1798,.as Lieutenant, and made his first cruise 
incommand of the Retaliation. His services in the Med- 
verranean were very useful. He was in command of the 
Constellation at the beginning of the war of 1812. He 
went through the war with distinction, and at its conclu 
sion went again to the Mediterranean. He died at Phila- 
lelphia in July, 1833. 


guns were disabled, her hull was terribly shat- 


tered, and her bowsprit was shot away; while 


| the. Constitution did not lose a spar. 


The Java was one of the best vessels in the 
She was bound to the East In- 
dies, and had on board upward of one hundred 


British service. 


ofticers and men destined for service in the East 
Among these was Lieutenant-General Hyslop, 
Her officers and crew 
numbered over four hundred, and of these twen- 
ty-two were killed and one hundred and two 


Governor of Bombay. 


Captain Lambert was mortally 
wounded during the action. The Constitution 
lost nine killed and twenty-five wounded. Find- 
ing the Java incapable of floating long, Bain- 


| bridge burned her, and then returned to Boston. 


He was received with great rejoicings by his 
The city of Philadelphia present 
ed him with an elegant piece of plate, and the 
Common Council of New York voted him the 
freedom of the city in a gold box, and ordered 
his portrait to be painted. The Congress of the 
United States voted him their thanks and fifty 
They also ordered a gold 


ce un try men. 


thousand doliars. 
medal to be presented to him, and a silver on¢ 
to each of his officers. 

Thus, gloriously for the honor of the Ameri 
can navy, closed the year 1812. The Americans 
were greatly elated by the victories on the ocean, 
ind were in a measure consoled for their defeats 
m the land. At the same time the ocean 
swarmed with active American privateers, who 
made conquests and seized prizes in every direc- 
tion. Accounts of their exploits filled the news- 
papers, and a history of that service occupies a 
It is estimated that during the first 
seven months after the declaration of war, Amer- 


volume. * 


ican cruisers captured more than fifty British 
armed vessels, and two hundred and fifty mer- 
chantmen, with an aggregate of more than three 
thousand prisoners, and a vast amount of booty. 
By these achievements British pride was wound- 
ed ina tender part; for England had long boast- 
ed that she was ‘‘ mistress of the seas.” They 
also strengthened the Administration ; 
the close of 1812 naval armaments were in prep- 
aration on the lakes to assist in a projected inva 
sion of Canada the following spring. 

We have already observed that the Hornet, 
Captain Lawrence,+ was left by Bainbridge to 
blockade the port of San Salvador. She was 
compelled to leave there by a superior British 
force. On the 24th of February, 1813, while 
cruising off the mouth of the Demerara River, 
she encountered the British brig Peacock, 18, 
Captain Peake. At a little past five o’clock in 


and at 


* See CogGrsHaAL.'s American Privateers. 

+ James Lawrence was born at Burlington, New Jersey, 
in 1781. ie was partly educated for the law, but studied 
navigation, and at the age of 17 he entered the navy. Hie 
first voyage was to the West Indies, in the Ganges, Cap 
tain Tingey. He was attached to the Enterprise in the 
bombardment of Tripoli. His cruise in the Hornet gave 
him great honor, and in the spring of 1813 he was placed 
in command of the Chesapeake. In a contest with the 
Shannon, soon afterward, he was mortally wounded, and 
died on his way to Halifax. 
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little blood as possible, and he ceased })j 
nonading, when the Lottery treacher: 
newed her firing. She was soon silenc: 
Adeline forever, for she was so shatter 
} sunk off New Point Comfort, while o1 
Lynn Haven Bay. 
her wreck floating 


y 


In the proper or 
} 


consiaer fT rem 


| Captain Porter,* wh 


| now 


ucific twely British whale-ships, Wi 


o-" and seven guns. The / 
JAMES LAWRENCE. captured in the harbor of Valparaiso, o1 
| west coast of South America, on the 
the afternoon they exchanged broadsides within | March, 1814, by the British frigate P 
half pistol-shot distance. A close and severe | and sloop of war Cherub, 20, after on 
action continued for about fifteen minutes, whi n | most desperately-fought battles of the war 
the Peacock struck her colors and raised a signal | gallant Porter held out until the carn: 
of distress, Lieutenant (now Commodore) Shu-| s! ip was so great that he could muster 
brick was dispatched in a boat to take possession | Officer upon the quarter-deck. 
of her. He found her in the greatest peril. Her} were so near the shore that some 
Captain had been killed, a great portion of her| struck the beach. Thousands of the inl 
crew were disabled by death or wounds, and she | of V: uj araiso saw the battle from th 
was rapidly sinking. Measures were immedi-| ing ts. They perceived the o 
ately taken to remove the wounded to the Hor- | advantage of th » British vessels, at 
net, but she was ingulfed before this humane | pathies were in favor of the J 
undertaking was accomplished. Thirteen of her} seemed to gain an advantage, loud 
crew went down in her. The Hornet lost only | up from the multitude; and: ote n she 
one man killed and two slightly wounded. For} disabled and lost, they expressed th 
his gallantry on this occasion Captain Lawrence | in groans and tears. The Fssex lost 
was promoted to the command of the Chesapeake. dred and fifty-four in killed and wounded.  ( 
He was also honored by Congress with a com-| t tain Porter wrote to the Secretary of the N: 
memorative gold medal. He was then in his| ‘‘ We have been unfortunate, but not disgraced 
grave, and the memorial was presented to his On rgb return home after the capture of t 
nearest male relative. Peacock, ‘ap ‘tain Lawrence was placed in « 
Early in the year 1813 a British naval force | mand of he hesapeake, lately returned fron 
took possession of Lynn Haven Bay, and ec roe unsuccessful pore and styled “ unlucky” by 
mitted depredations on land and water. In the| sailors. She was lying in Boston harb« 
vicinity was an American gun-boat flotilla under | blockaded by a British squadron under (¢ 
Lieutenant Arthur Sinclair. ‘The enemy often| Broke, whose flag-ship was the Shan 
endeavored to entice them from their anchorage} Broke challenged Lawrence to come 
ground. At - ngth, on the 13th of March, a} fight him. The challenge was accepted, ir 
‘Lippe r-built schooner, the Lottery, mounting | of the remonstrances of experienced offi 
six guns, that rx ud we sn captured from the Sia ‘. 
icans, challenged Sinclair by her movements, | is 
. xt . ry, 1780. He entered the navy as a midshipman att 
and he ora it. In the schooner Adelin of tieaheien Ghnsk. Oh bone the ae 
mounting two or three guns, he went out to} ¢ pture of L’ Insurgente his gallantry ¥ 
meet the Lottery. She fled, and he pursued her | and he was promoted to Lieutenant. He wa 
until darkness hid her from view. While he idge in the Mediterranean, and suffer 1 imprisom 
was lying off Gwvn’s Island the Lottery attacked. at Tripoli. He was in mmand of be flotilla a 
5 ‘ leans when war was declared in 1812. He 1 
rhey fought in the gloom about twenty minutes, | to ¢ :ptain, and served gallantly through the war. 
when the enemy was silenced. Sinclair could | his return from the Pacific he aided in the defens« 
not determine “whether she had surrendered. | timore. In 1817 he commanded a squadron sent to the 
y ° of Mexico, to suppress the pirates there. He left the nay 
Very soon the Lottery renewed the conflict, and | ;,, 4296. and was afterward appointed Minister to Consts 
was again silenced. Sinclair wished to shed as! tinople. He died there in March, 1843. 
. 


les > of three hundred and two men and 
| 


* David Porter was born in Boston on the Ist of Fel 
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THE OHESAPFAKE 
ause the Chesapeake was not in a condition to 
ope with the enemy. 

Lawrence sailed out to meet Broke during the 
forenoon of the Ist of June. <A severe engage- 


tient was opened between five and six o'clock in 


the evening. 


They became entangled, and in 
ondition the Shannon raked the Chesapeake 
te At this point in the conflict Lawrence 
received a mortal wound, and was carried below, 
saying in substance to his officers, ‘‘ Don’t give 


SIR PHILIP BOWES VERE BROKE 


AND SHANNON 

up the ship!” Other officers were struck down, 
until no one above a midshipman was to be seen 
on the quarter-deck, Perceiving this, Captain 
Broke ordered his boarders forward. The im- 
perfe ct orders to the boarders of the Che sapeake 
produced confusion. Added to this, some trai- 
torous malcontents had removed the gratings of 
the berth-deck, and the capture of the ship was 
made easy. Lieutenant Watts of the Shannon 
pulled down the colors of the Chesapeake. 


LAWRENCE'S FIRST MONU- 
MENT. 
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In this short but severe action the Chesapeal« 


lost her commander, Lieutenants Ludlow, Bal- 
lard, and Broome, sailing-master White, boat- 
swain Adams, three midshipmen, twenty-seven 
seamen, and eleven marines killed ; and ninety- 
‘ight officers and men wounded. The Chesa- 
peake was taken to Halifax, where she was re- 
ceived with the greatest joy. Lawrence hac 
lied on the way, and was buried there with all 
proper honors. His remains were afterward 
taken to Salem, Massachusetts, and honored 
with a public funeral. They were finally con- 
veyed to New York and buried in Trinity Church- 
yard, where a monument to his memory was 
erected. That decaying, another has been con 
structed. : 
British navy had suffered so many reverses, was 
hailed in England with unbounded joy. 

The advantages for marauding purposes of- 
fered to the British by the waters of Chesapeake 
Bay caused them to be muchyresorted to during 
the war; and in that vicinity many gallant deeds 
were performed. On the 17th of June, 1813, 
three British frigates anchored in Hampton 
Roads. The American frigate Constellation, 
Captain Tarbell, was then lying near Norfolk, 
with a flotilla of gun-boats. Tarbell sent fifteen 
of the latter to drive the enemy to sea. They 
reached the presence of the nearest vessel, the 
Junon, at four o’clock in the morning of the 20th, 
and in a thick fog opened a heavy, galling fire 
upon her. She was surprised and would have 
been compelled to surrender, so spirited was the 
attack, if she had not been aided by the other 
two frigates. The action lasted half an hour, 
and the Junon was seriously damaged. This 
little affair brought a stronger force of the en- 
emy into the Roads, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the American defenses in the Elizabeth 
River, particularly those at Craney Island. In 


The victory of the Sha 


tOWS AND BLYTH. 


defense of them the little fleet nobly sec 
the efforts pf the small land-forces th 
the en my were re] ulsed. 

In June, 1813, the United States bi d 
20, Captain Allen,* sailed for France with M 
Crawford, American minister to the Frer 
court. She arrived at L'Orient at al 
middle of July, and three days afterw: S 
on a cruise in British waters. Her ex 
there carried dismay to the mercantile cit 
England, and revived the terror inspired by 
Jones thirty-four years before. She capt 


twenty merchantmen in the immediate pré 


of the British Government. Several 
1 


were sent out to confront the audacious « 
Among them was the brig Pe/ican, 18, ‘ 
Maples. She fell in with the Argus on t 

of August, at six o’clock in the morni 

tain Allen was mortally wounded aln 
diately. His first lientenant was so 

and carried below, and the vessel was 
managed, in gallant style, by the secot 
tenant, William H. Allen. In less thar 

hour the Argus was so much damaged tl 
became unmanageable. At about seven 0’ 
the enemy boarded her, and at the sam 
ment her colors were struck. The action | 
only about half an hour, Captain Allen di 
in the hospital of Mill prison, England. 

The little American brig Enterprise, Lieuter 
ant Burrows, famous as the capturer of the 7) 
oli in the Mediterranean, now gained other an 
more brilliant honors. On the 5th of Septem- 


* W. H. Allen was born at Providence, Rhode Island 
in October, 1784, and entered the navy in the year 150! 
His first cruise was in the Washington, under Bain! 

He was promoted to Lieutenant in 1805, and was with 
ron in the Chesapeake, in 1807. The only gun fired 
xeasion he touched off with a coal in his fingers. He wa 
Decatur’s first lieutenant at the capture of the Macedonian. 
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PUT-IN 
. 1813, she encountered the British cruiser | 
Borer (a brig mounting fourteen guns), off the 
oast of Maine, not far from Portland. They 
ngaged in a severe contest at about half past 
e o'clock in the afternoon, at half pistol-shot 
nce. The action lasted about forty minutes, 
when the Boxer surrendered. 
nailed to her mast, and could not be struck. 
Her officer in charge surrendered by asking a 
of cannonading. Both 
their commanders. Lieutenant 
ly wounded by a canister shot, and Cap- 
lyth of the Boxer was killed by a cannon- 
ball from the first broadside fired by the Enter- 
prise. Lieutenant M‘Call, who assumed the 
1 of the Enterprise, had both vessels 
taken into the harbor of Portland. There the 
two commanders were buried side by side, with 
the honors of war. Congress voted a gold 
medal to both Burrows and M‘Call. The late 
Mathew L. Davis, of New York, in after-years, 
erected a monument over the grave of Burrows, 
by the side of one that already marked the burial- 
place of Blyth. 
Five days after the victory over the Borer, 
Captain Perry,* in command of a squadron of 


Her colors were 


ssation vessels lost 
3urrows was 


morté 


il 
B 


IT 
In 


somman 


* Oliver Hazard Perry was born in South Kingston, 
Rhode Island, on the 23d of August, 1785. He entered 
he navy as a midshipman, at the age of thirteen years, 
m board the sloop of war General Greene. He accom- 
panied Preble to Tripoli. In 1810 he was promoted to Lieu- 
tenant, and placed in command of a schooner in Commo- 
jore Rodgers's squadron. Early in 1812 he commanded a 
lotilla of gun-boats in New York harbor. He was sent to 
Lake Erie, and there performed signal service. After the 
war he was placed in command of the Java, and went 
vith Decatur to the Mediterranean to punish the Dey of 
Algiers. He went to the West Indies in 1819 to guard 
American commerce from the pirates, and to destroy the 
corsairs, While on that station he died of yellow-fever 
in August, 1819. 


BAY. 


a ¢ mpl te 
mmand- 


small vessels on Lake Erie, gaine | 
victory over a British squadron under ¢ 
er Barclay. Perry’s vessels were at anchor in 
Put-in-Bay, toward the western end of Lake 
Erie, on the morning of the 10th of September. 
He sailed out, having the Lawrence for his flag- 
ship, bearing the words of the brave commander 
of that name—‘‘ Don’t give up the ship!” It 
was a very beautiful day, with a light 
The Americans had nine vessels, the British six 
Perry was a young man of seven-and-twenty, 
and then ill with bilious fever; Barclay was a 
veteran who had served under Nelson. 

The action commenced at a quarter before 


breeze. 


twelve by Barclay, who ordered his flag-shij 
Detroit to hurl a 24-pound shot at the Lawrence 
at nearly a mile and a half distance. The 
action soon became general, and Perry’s ship 
was the principal target for the enemy, and 
the chief sufferer. The carnage was terrible, 
yet Perry would not yield. The Lawrence at 
length became a perfect wreck, and all her guns 
were silenced. Perry had assisted in firing her 
last shot. With unsurpassed bravery he left 
the Lawrence, passed through the fire and smoke 
in a small boat, and sprang to the deck of the 
Niagara, then almost uninjured. He brought 
her into action, cutting the British line, raking 
one of their vessels with his broadside port, and 
pouring a full broadside into two others that lay 
entangled and helpless. One of these was Bar- 
clay’s flag-ship; and the gallant commander, 
who had lost an arm at Trafalgar, now had thre 
other dreadfully shattered, and he was carried 
below. 

The fortunes of the day soon turned in favor 
of Perry, and after a terrible battle of three hours 
he was enabled to write to General Harrison— 
‘*We have met the enemy, and they are ours; 
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two ships, two brigs, one schooner, and 
one sloop.” This was a most important 
blow upon the enemy, and gave the mas- 
tery of Lake Erie to the Americans. 
When intelligence of this victory went 
over the land it produced the most in- 
tense joy. Art, poetry, and song gave 
their homage in full measure; and to 
this day the name of Perry is spoken 
with reverence by the American people. 
For a long time the ballad of ‘* Old Queen 
Charlotte” was exceedingly popular, and 
touched the public heart with this con 
cluding stanza: 

** Now let us remember the tenth of September, 
When Yankees gave Britons a warning, 
When our foes on Lake Erie were beaten an 

weary, 
So full of conceit in the morning. 
To the skillful and brave, who our country di 
save, 
Our gratitude ought to be warming; 
So let us be merry in toasting of Per 
September the tenth, in the morning." 
Congress gave the young hero its hearts 
thanks and a gold medal, and the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania did the.same. In 
1860 the city of Cleveland erected a superb mar- | Sackett’s Harbor was his dock-) 


OLIVER 


ble statue of Perry, by Walcott, in the centre of Chaunc« y was appointed to the i 
its public square. mand, and first appeared at Sackett’s I 
The little American navy on Lake Ontario, | that capacity on the 8th of Novem 
under Commodore Isaac Chauncey, had alrea He made the Oneida his flag-ship, \ 
won unfading honors. Early in the conte six smaller vessels, composed his sq 
tenant Woolsey, in command of the Oneida, 16, these he performed some gallant ex] 
had displayed gallantry at Sackett’s Harbor. east end of the lake soon after his : 
The British had then six armed vessels on Lake early in December ice formed a barri 
Ontario. The United States perceived the great operations. 
importance of those inland waters, and speedily Soon after Chauncey’s arrival Eckford |} 
commenced the creation of a navy on the same ed the Madison, 24; and when spring 0] 
lake. Henry Eckford, the celebrated arine the Commodore had a fleet of eleven ves 
architect, was employed for the purpose, and at Two brigs had been commenced at Erie n 
while, and the British Government had bi 
Kingston a larger vessel than the J/a 
appointe d Sir James L. Yeo to the commat 
the Ontario squadron. In the i 
Eckford laid the keel of a vessel s I 
the Madison, and both parties made vig 
preparations to contend for the mastery of the 
lake. 
Chauncey* recommended an attack by 
and water on York (Toronto), the 
Upper Canada, in the spring of 1813. It» 
agreed to; and in Aj ril he sailed thither 
a considerable land-force under Gener 
born. York was captured, but with the 


* Isaac Chauncey was born in Fairfield ¢ 


necticut. He was designed for the law, but ¢ 


age he wished to try the sea. He made 

East Indies in ships belonging to the late 

He entered the navy under Truxtun in 

formed gallant services in the Mediterra 
Congress presented him a sword. He 

mission of Captain in the navy in 18 

Lake Ontario were of the hig im 

again in the Mediterranean in 1516 

to the command of the naval station : rooklyn 
and in 1833 was chosen one of the Board of Nav) 
missioners. He died at Washington in January 


OUAUNCEY aged about sixty-five years, 
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brave General Pike, who died on 
Chauncey’s ship with the flag of his 
yuntry under his head. Chauncey soon 
ferward made the enemy at Kingston 
ry circumspect in the presence of his 
et, and then sailed westward to co-op- 
rate in an attack on Fort George at the 
nouth of the Niagara River. In that 
essful movement Chauncey gatlantly 
issisted. The British immediately evac- 
sated the whole Niagara frontier. 
While Chauncey was in the west, Yeo, 
with a land and naval force, appeared 
ff Sackett’s Harbor, but was repulsed. 
Before Chauncey’s return, Yeo, unwilling 
Kingston 
ral promo- 


to encounter him, was safe in 
iarbor. Soon after this sev 
tions were made in the navy, and meri- 
torious officers were sent to the lakes. 
During the summer of 1813 Chauncey 
ind Yeo roamed the lakes, and made 
many hostile manceuvres, but the British 
ommander was too shy to allow the 
American Commodore a chance for a real 
battle. Finally, toward the close of Sep- 
tember, they had a short but indecisive 
off Toronto; and early in October 
Chauncey captured some British gun-vessels not 
ir from Sackett’s Harbor. Such had been his 
ilance and activity that, at the close of 1813, | 


» was fairly master of Lake Ontario, although 


skirmish 


stile squadrons had engaged in only three | 
; 


it encounters during the season. 


Both parties labored diligently during the win- 


ter and spring of 1814 in preparations for secur- 

g the control of Lake Ontario. In February 
Eckford laid down three vessels—one a frigate 

reed for 50 guns, and two brigs, 22 guns each. 
[he latter were launched early in April, and 

lled respectively Jefferson and.Jones. Buttheir 
men and armaments did not begin to arrive un- 
til the Ist of May, when the frigate was also 
winched, and named Superior. She was made 
Chauncey’s flag-ship. At the time that 
ficient officer was relieved of the command of 
the upper lakes, to which Captain Sinclair was 
ippointed. 


same 


The enemy, meanwhile, had gone ont upon 
the lake in foree, and on the 5th of May Sir 
James Yeo appeared off Oswego with seven ves- 
sels, carrying an aggregate of one hundred and 
seventy guns, and a few boats. ‘The chief object 
of the expedition was the capture of naval ma- 
terials, belonging to the Americans, that were in 
store a short distance up the river. The Growler, 
Captain Woolsey, was the only armed vessel at 
Oswego, and the garrison in the fort was weak. 
The Growler was sunk, and the fort and town 
were taken possession of by the enemy on the 
second day after his arrival. But he did not 
enture up the river, and the naval materials 
vere saved. These, with thirty-three heavy 
zuns, were taken upon a flotilla of boats under 
Captain Woolsey, accompanied by a corps of 
‘iflemen under Major Appling, to Sandy Creek, 
and from thence to Sackett’s Harbor by land, 
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that port being blockaded by Sir James Yeo’s 
squadron On that several British 
armed boats chased Woolsey and his flotilla up 
Sandy Creek, and were all captured after a 
skirmish. 


occasion 


Early in June the Superior was ready for sea. 
The Mohawl-, whose keel had been laid on th 
blocks of the former only thirty-four days before, 
was launched on the 11th. 
wardness of Chauncey’s fleet, Sir James raised 
the blockade and retired to Kingston. Lieu- 
tenant Gregory was immediately sent out from 
the harbor, at the head of an expedition, to sur- 
prise some supply-boats in the St. Lawrence, and 
returned with almost as many prisoners as he 
had men, having captured a gun-boat, which he 
was compelled to sink. 

Chauncey’s fleet, consisting of eight vessels 
and a look-out, and armed with an aggregate of 
two hundred and thirty guns, sailed on the 31st 
of July, its completion having been delayed by 
sickness at the Harbor. The Commodore was 
still ill, but was convalescent. He steered for 
the Niagara River, now again in possession of 
the enemy, and after spreading alarm there, and 
leaving a small blockading force, he went east- 
ward with four and shut the British 
squadron up in Kingston harbor for six weeks. 

At the middle of September Chauncey was 
called away to bear Izard’s army of four thon- 
sand men from the Harbor to the mouth of the 
Genesee River. They were on their way from 
Lake Champlain to the Niagara frontier. When 
Chauncey returned he found that a great double- 
deck vessel, called St. Lawrence, and pierced for 
112 guns, built by the British, was in the water 
at Kingston, so he prudently withdrew to Sack- 
Harbor to await an attack. Sir James 
sailed out in his big ship soon afterward, with a 
force in her of eleven hundred men; and from 


Perceiving this for- 


vessels, 


ett’s 








CUMBERLAND HEAD 


that time until the close of the season he was 
master of Lake Ontario. During the winter the 


enemy laid down another two-decker at Kings- 
ton, while the Americans prepared to build two 


of equal if not superior size. Eckford agreed to 
launch two ships of this size within sixty days. 
The Government gave the order, six hundred 
ship-carpenters were directed to repair to § 
ett’s Harbor, and the work was commenced. 
Within thirty days intelligence of peace came, 
and the work was suspende 1. The New Orl ans, 


ack- 


THOMAS MACDONOUGH. 


AND 8 


* NAVAL ACTION, 

one of the vessels, was then nearly plank 
and the second vessel was not much bel 
The New Orleans was to carry 120 guns. 1 
she stands now, on the stocks, perfectly preser 
under a ship-house, the wonder of all 
Thus ended the warfare on the lakes. 
ficer of the American navy,” says Mr. C 
‘ever filled a station of the responsil 
importance of that which Commodore Ch 
occupied ; and it may be justly questioned if 
officer could have acquitted himself better.’ 

While these movements were taking place 
Lake Ontario, others of less importance trans- 
pired on the upper lakes, under the command 
Commodore Sinclair. He made 
on lakes Superior and Huron, and the 
fairly retaliated. 

On little Lake Champlain, only one hundr 
and forty miles long and ten miles across at 
greatest width, a very important naval engage- 
ment took place on the 11th of September, 1814 
Sir George Prevost marched from Montreal wit! 
an invading army fourteen thousand strong, com 
posed chiefly of Wellington’s veterans. He was 
seconded by a small fleet, which had been cor 
structed at the foot of the lake by the British 
and was under the command of Commodor 
Downie. Prevost arrived at Plattsburg, on 
north side of the Saranac, on the 6th of Septet 
ber, and was confronted on the south side | 
General Macomb and only about fifteen hundr 
men and some field-works. Downie was to | 
opposed by a squadron, under Commodore Mac- 
donough, of four large vessels and ten galleys 
with an aggregate of ninety-four heavy guns 
The Saratoga was Macdonough’s flag-ship. 1 


some Ci 


th 
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force was materially smaller than that of the 


British. Downie’s flag-ship Confiance had the 
n-deck of a heavy fr gate. His whole force 
sisted of seventeen vessels, including gun- 

ts. and an aggregate of 116 guns and 1000 


OUALS, 
men. 

On the morning of the 11th of September the 
British fleet came round Cumberland Head, at 
he northern entrance to Plattsburg Bay, with a 
air wind. Macdonough was ready to receive 
hem; and at that quiet moment, just before the 
pening of broadsides, he offered a prayer to the 
God of Battles for assistance and protection. 
The prayer had just ended when the Kage, with- 
out orders, opened upon the enemy. A cock 
on board the Saratoga, startled at the sound of 
great guns, flew upon a perch and crowed lusti- 
ly. The inspirited sailors gave three hearty 
cheers, and soon the battle raged with fury. The 
engagement lasted two hours and twenty min- 
utes, when the British commander struck his 
colors, and surrendered his whole fleet. The 
land-forces engaged at the same time fought 
until dark; and during the night Prevost, 
ilarmed at some false intelligence, retreated in 
haste back to Canada. 


This victory was hailed by the Americans 


with great joy. Macomb and Macdonough were 
iighly honored. The States of New York and 
Vermont gave land to the latter; the cities of 
New York and Albany each presented him with 
a valuable lot; and Congress voted him thanks 
nda gold medal.* 


COMMODORE DOWNIE'S GRAVE. 





° Thomas Macdonough was born in Newcastle, Dela- 
ware, in December, 1783. He obtained a midshipman’s 
warrant at the age of fifteen years, and in the war with 
Tripoli he distinguished himself. He was with Decatur 
at the burning of the Phil«delphia. He was commissioned 


Commodore Downie was mortally wounded in 
the action, and, with several others, was buried 
in a little cemetery at Plattsburg. A marble 
slab was laid over his grave, and two pine-trees 
were planted there. One of these perished in 
the winter of 1860-’61. 

While these stirring events were occurring on 
the lakes, the American navy was active on the 
ocean. Qn the 29th of April the Peacock, 22, 
Master-Commandant Warrington,* fell in with 
the British brig L’ Epervier, 18 (Sparrow-hawk), 
and after forty-two minutes’ steady fire captured 
her. The £pervier was terribly shattered, while 
the Peacock was so slightly hurt that, according 
to Warrington, she was “ready for another ac- 
tion” fifteen minutes after her antagonist struck 
her colors. This brilliant achievement elicited 
the warmest praise for Warrington. Congress 
gave him thanks and a gold medal, and a home- 
ly bard wrote : 

**Rare birds, ‘tis said, are seldom best, 
But those who feather well their nest 
Are much esteemed for gain, Sir; 

And Warrington has lately said, 
The Sparrow-hawk with specie fed 
The Peacock won't disdain, Sir!" 


JOHNSTON BLAKELEY. 


On the afternoon of the Ist of May, 1814, the 
new American sloop of war Wasp, 24, Captain 





a Lieutenant in 1807, and in July, 1813, was promoted to 
Master-Commandant. His services on Lake Champlain 
were exceedingly valuable. At the close of the war his 
health failed. For ten years he wasted with consumption, 
and died on the 10th of November, 1825. 

* Lewis Warrington was born at Williamsburg. Vir- 
ginia, in November, 1782, and was educated at William 
and Mary College. He entered the naval service as mid- 
shipman in 1800, on the Chesapeake, Captain Barron. He 
served in the Mediterranean ; and in 1802 was promoted 
to Lieutenant. He performed gallant service during the 
war. He was for some years chief of the Ordnance Bureau 
at Washington. He died there on the 12th of October, 
1851. 
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Johnston Blakeley, sailed on her first cruise suers were of light draught and fleet, ay 
from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and proceed- three o'clock in the afternoon the forem, 
ed to the English waters. She made a very the chase opened a bow gun upon her. De, 
suceessful cruise there, and revived the memory tried to get his antagonist alongside, but f. 
of the Argus the year before. On the morning He now determined to exchange ships, ar 


of the 28th of June a strange sail appeared, and cape, by capturing his opponent before the 
the Wasp immediately made chase. She over- could come up. They kept up a runt 
took her, and at half past three in the afternoon parz!!c1 with each other with heavy 
opened upon her with one of her 32-pound car- eleven o'clock, when all her pur 
ronades. The action soon became severe, and her. Surrounded by a greatly superior { 


after a contest of only about twenty minutes the one-fifth of his crew killed or wounded, ay 
British vessel struck her colors. She proved to ship badly crippled, Decatur saw no char 
be the Reindeer, 18, Captain Manners. In his victory or escape, and surrendered. His 
letter to the Secretary of the Navy, Captain combat had been with the Endymion, 40, t} 
Blakeley said of the Reindeer, ‘* She was literal-| mounting fifty-two guns. Decatur’s ] 
ly cut to pieces in a line with her ports, and her | twenty-four killed and fifty-six wounded. 
upper-works, boats, and spare spars were one /ndymion had eleven killed and fourteen wi 
complete wreck.” Her commander and twenty- | ed. 
four of his companions were killed, and forty of Soon after this event, and hefore it was kni 
her crew were wounded. This gallant exploit | at home, others of Decatur’s squadron went t 
won for Blakeley the applause of his country-.| sea. One of, these was the Jornet, ( 
men. The State of North Carolina gave him a Biddle. She fell in with the British brig 
sword, and educated his daughter, and the Con- | guin, Captain Dickenson, on the 23d of M 
gress of the United States presented him with | They engaged in combat between one a 
their thanks and a gold medal.* o’clock in the afternoon, and after 

After her engagement with the Reindeer the nearly half an hour, the Peng 
Wasp went into the port of L’Orient, and re- | The gallantry of Biddle on this oc ' 
mained until near the last of August, when she | rewarded by Congress with thanks and a gi 
sailed on another cruise. In the evening of the | medal. This was the last battle of the war 


27th she had a severe running fight with the | 1812, and has been pronounced by son 
British brig Avon, 20. The brig, after a combat | of the most creditable. It is a si ul 
of an hour, in the dark, gave notice that she had | dence, that in one of the first naval eng 
surrendered. The Wasp was about to take her! that of the Wasp and Frolic, which b 
prize when another vessel appeared. She was charm of British naval superiority, Biddk 
about to open on this new antagonist when a} a gallant participant, and was also the on¢ 
third, and then a fourth one appeared. Unequal command in the last battle, which gave 
to these fresh vessels, she put up her helm and left independence to his country. Also that t 
them, at the same time losing her prize. Blake- | vessels in which he served were named 
ley learned afterward that the Avon sunk almost | fiery American insects, Wasp and H 
immediately, and that the second antagonist was We have considered this engagement 
the brig Custa/ian. He captured several prizes 
during his cruise. After sending one of these 
into Savannah the Wasp was never heard of. 
She probably foundered, and went to the bottom 
of the sea. 

The American navy sustained a severe loss in 
January, 1815, by the capture of the President, 
Commodore Decatur. On the night of the 14th 
of January Decatur attempted to run the blockade 
of New York while the British squadron, blown 


Sema aS 


out to sea, was absent. He would have succeed- 
ed had his vessel not struck upon a bar near 
Sandy Hook and been detained there five hours. 
He went to sea, and at dawn the next morning 
he was chased by four ships. The President was 
deeply laden for a long cruise, and she sailed 
slowly. Every thing that could be got at was | 
cast overboard, but to no purpose. Her pur- 


_ 


ee 


* Johnston Blakeley was born in Ireland, in October, 
1781. He was brought to America by his parents when he 
was two years of age, and was reared in Wilmington, 
North Carolina. He studied in New York five years. He 
entered the navy as a midshipman in 1800. His career 
during the time of his service was gallant and honomable, 
The last official paper received from Captain Blakeley was 
dated at sea, sloop of war Waxy, 1ith September, 1814. 
His fate will n-ver be known STEPHEN DECATUR 
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the loss of the President, because the TTor- 

+ was a part of Decatur’s squadron, 
Another important victory for the Amer- 

in navy in the war of 1812, occurring a 
ttle earlier, remains to be noted. I re- 
fer to the capture of the Cyane, 36, and 
the Levant, 20, by the American frigate 
Constitution, 

The Constitution, Captain Charles Stew- 
it. left Boston on a cruise, at the middle 
f December, 1814. Ona her way from 
Bermuda to Madeira and the Bay of Bis- 
iy she captured two prizes. At one 

‘lock in the afternoon of the 20th of 
‘ohbruary she discovered a strange sail, 

hree-fourths of an hour afterward an- 
They both bore 
She prepared for 


ier appeared in view. 
in for the Constitution. 
effectual .fire upon one of them. 
evening was pleasant, the moon shining bright- 
ly. The two vessels manceuvred so as to at- 
At half 
able’s length of each other they awaited their 
antagonist. She came up in gallant style, and 
managed so skillfully as to pive tremendous 
broadsides to both of them. The action was 
very severe, and a quarter before seven one 
f the vessels, that proved to be the Cyane, 
Captain Falcon, surrendered. An hour after- 
ward the Constitution started in pursuit of the 
other. The two ships exchanged broadsides at 
4 quarter to nine o'clock, and then commenced 
a severe engagement that lasted until ten o'clock. 
[he stranger then surrendered, and proved to 
» the Levant, Captain Douglass. The loss of 
the Constitution was three killed and twelve 
wounded. The two vessels lost thirty-five killed 
and forty wounded. The Constitution, appro- 
priately called ‘* Old Tronsides” on account of 
her stanchness, is yet, like her gallant commander 


tack the Constitution simultaneously. 
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TED STATES NAVY. 


PUB ** OUNSTILUTION.” 


on that occasion, in the service. Our littl 
sketch shows her appearance as a school-ship at 
Annapolis, a vear since, with all her sails set. 

Thus, as briefly as perspicuity would allow, 
an outline history of the American Navy, to the 
close of the war of 1812-’15, has been given 
Even these glimpses of its honorable career ex- 
hibit uncommon brilliancy. At the close of 
that contest it took rank among those of the 
proudest nations, and commanded for the United 
States the profound respect of the world—a re- 
spect which has steadily increased, until now the 
flag of the Republic is honored wherever it is 
seen, 

Little more remains to be said concerning the 
operations of the navy of the United States, be- 
cause for a period of fifty years, with slight in 
terruptions, we have been at peace with all the 
world. 

At the close of the war with Great Britain it 


was necessary to make the pirates of the Barba 


1hARD Au. 
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a 
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He captured the Algerine admiral and fy] . 
hundred of his piratical companions, and t 
appeared in the harbor of the Dey with a 


States feel the power of our Government. The 
Dey of Algiers, to whom tribute had been paid 
since 1795, had been informed that the navy of 
the United States had been annihilated during 
the war, and he became more insolent than ever 
Our Government resolved to submit no longer 
to his demands or his depredations; and, in the 
spring of 1815, Commodore Decatur was sent to 
the Mediterranean with a squadron that spread 
lismay along the southern shores of that sea. 


emptory demand for the instant release of 
captives, indemnity for all losses, and g 
quishment of all future claims for tribute. 
trembling Governor submitted to the humi 
tion, and complied with the demand. De 
then sailed for Tunis and Tripoli on a sin 
errand, and accomplished a similar result, 1 
overawed pirates were confound 
the people of Europe were amazed 
that single cruise Decatur h; 
plished what the combined powers 
rope had not dared to attempt. 
crushed the dreaded power of tl 
sairs, and gave security to the commer 
of the Mediterranean Sea.* 


* Stephen Decatur ws 1 
was born omthe eastern shore of M 
January, 1779. His father was a navy 
Young Decatur was educated : 

nd entered the navy under Cx 
He was promoted to Lieutenan 


t 


is we have seen, performed 
Mediterranean Sea. He s 
lore Barron in the command 
peake, and, during the whole war wi 
sritain, he was one of the most galls 
beloved of the naval commander 
turn to the United States, after hi 
in the Mediterranean, he was ap} 
the Bos f Navy Commissioners, an 
rgetown, District 














t Kalorama, near G 
iumbia, the former residence of Joel B 
Decatur, like Hamilton, ‘lived like 
and died like a fool.” He and Com: 
on quarreled. The result was 
ensburg and the death of Decat 
curred on the 22d of March 
were taken from Kalorama to PI 
1846, and now repose beneath a fine 
monument in St. Peter's Church-yard. 


FROST. 
Ah, while the child is gazing 
The Frost-enchantment’s fled, 
And I, alone, awaken, 
And Fairy-Land is dead! 


— the window standing, 
I see the dream-like glow 

Of Frost against the dawning :— 
Strange fancies gleam and go. 


A little child is gazing, I linger by the window: 


With wonder-wakened eyes, 
Upon the Frost-enchantment 


t 


The market roars and beats, 
With myriad wheels and footsteps, 
Against the dawning skies. The Real’s morning streets. 
Tears, tears upon the window, 


His mother steals beside him 
For the Frost-work’s fairy gleam 


Oh, strange the picture gleams !— 
Che fairy Frost has wakened 
His fairy world of dreams! 


And on my cheek are tear-drops 


The relics of my dream. 


Tears gleam upon the window 
Where the Frost-work flashed before 
in Time’s eastern windows 


Woodlands, that gleam enchanted 
With crystal boughs so bright, 


Where only years have wandered: Ah, 


Strange castles haunt the height! 


Are frosted panes no more! 
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THE ZOU-ZOU. 
“To bugle-note and beat of drum 
They come—the gallant Zouaves come !"" 
) EADER, have you ever noticed what a 
\ change dress makes in a man? 
‘‘ Most certainly I have !” exclaims the read- 
‘but that is an o/d remark, verified by hun- 


er 


dreds of trite sayings, and even clenched by a 


Very good! But I mean not alone in his per- 
jut also in his character. Have you ever— 
well-dressed, quiet citizen that you are—rolled 
ip your pants, soap-locked your hair, stuck your 
hat on one side, and felt all over the Jakey? If 
you have not, I advise you to try it once, and see 
if you are not quite surprised at the amount of 
wdy element lying latent in you. Mind you, 
[ mean in fee ling as well as in look. After that 
yeu will be less ‘** hard” upon that very extens- 
ngredient of our great cities—the rowdies. 
now you will!—and ascribe half their faults, 
ast, to their rolled-up breeches and accom- 
iments. And if you are the good-hearted 
at I think you are, you will institute, on 
noment, a society with the style and title of 
‘ Anti-turn-up-Breeches Society,” take large 
ces” on one of the most extensive thorough- 
ares, and expend all the money you can lay 
yur hands upon for salaries to its officers— 
good, charitable soul that you are! You will 
rree with me then—so will all the world, ex- 
your enemies, perhaps—that dress does 
vake a difference. 
t if a mere difference in a civilian’s cloth- 
g can produce such a change, how much great- 
must the change be when a civilian dons a 
‘orm. Witness the martial stride of our 
friend Jones—behold that attitude—that look! 
Who would ever think that it was the same man 
who used to sell tape at two-pence the yard ? 
would ever have thought that it would have 
» such a difference ? 
‘But then the dress suggests the character,” 
y you—for you are somewhat slow in coming 
to a conclusion—‘‘ and in putting on the dress 
he raturally assumes the character ; just as you, 
in putting on a mock look of terror or smile of 
iappiness, feel, to a certain extent, a correspond- 
ng emotion within you.” Precisely; and that 
s just what I’ve been driving at! And now, as 
are both agreed, and as our subject is a mil- 
itary one, we will ratify our agreement in camp 
style, if you will ; up will go our canteens, and 
lown we will come to our subject again. Ha! 
ha! ha! philosophical soul that you are! I 
know that when I said ‘‘up and down,” you 
were thinking of the ups-and-downs of this 
world. ‘No; you were thinking of the way 
the liquor went down.” Oh, well! one thought 
is productive of the other, for when the liquor 
goes down the man goes down; so let us go on 
with our subject. 
Now, some uniforms are more productive of 
change than others. Thus I have seen a most 
timid horseman transformed into a most daring 


ed **The Zou-Zou!” 


| ahem !—yes, gentlest of readers ; 





and gallant cavalier by a jaunty huzzar jacket ; 
just as I have seen the mildest, most harmless 
|of men transformed into the veriest of devils 
by simply donning the braided jacket, flowing 
breeches, and gay fez which designate the ** pet 
lambs.” Yes, certainly the most daring, reck- 
less fellow chat ever bedeviled me with his ac- 
quaintance was a Fire Zouave who, in early life, 
had been designed for a preacher; whose tastes 
and wishes had apparently well suited him for 
the position; and whose every action had, as 
far as one could judge, proclaimed his vocation, 
until he got that infernal jacket on! Verily, 
extremes meet. But it’s little of preachers you 
ought to be thinking, and your article head- 
Very true, gentlest— 
but you must 
remember that we have been philosophizing, 
and that there is an immense distance between 
Philosophy and Zouaves—an immense space, 
through which it would not do to come down 
** plump,” but through which one must descend 
Besides, is not the preacher the pet 
lamb of his congregation, just as the Zouave is 
the pet lamb of the army ? 
respective examples, and both congregation and 
army are ready to—to (swear, is it?) by their 
The army is, I know; and 
why should not it be so, when our pet General 
(M‘Clellan) says that he is, ‘‘ with his graceful 
dress, soldierly bearing, and vigilant attitude, 
the beau-idéal of a soldier!” 

The Zou-Zou, though rapidly acclimatizing 
himself, is, in this country, a novelty ; and was 
first produced prominently before the American 
public by the late lamented Colonel Ellsworth. 
The original Zouave corps had its origin soon 
after the taking of Algiers, when the French 
Government found it advisable to present some 
way in which the numerous native applicants 
for admission to the French army could attain 
their ends, and at the same time render valuabl 
aid to the Government. The French Govern- 
ment thereupon, at the recommendation of the 
Algerian Army Bureau, organized a battalion 
of infantry, of which the companies, though 
commanded by French officers, were almost en- 
tirely recruited from among the native inhabit- 
ants of the country. The Dey of Algiers had 
been in the habit of recruiting from one of the 
great tribes of the Kabylia a body of troops, to 
which he had given the name of Zouaves ; and 
the new corps assumed this name, and at the 
same time retained the rich Oriental costume, 
which is at once so picturesque and graceful. 
The Zouaves were destined to fight as skirmish- 
ers principally; it was therefore determined to 
give them the same tactics and armament al- 
ready adopted by the Chasseurs-a-pied. Thes« 


gradually. 


3oth are held up as 


respective chiefs. 


tactics, much improved upon, have become fa- 
mous, and have been known throughout all the 
world as the Zouave tactics, though, as we have 
seen, they were merely adopted by the Zouaves 
from their brothers in arms, the Chasseurs-i- 
pied. The corps did not retain its position as a 
native corps long, for soon its original element 
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began to dwindle away, and it became ingrafted | —and for awhim! How many aone beat ¢ 

into the French army as an essentially French | that applause the last life-drop from his 1 

corps. It had already, by its zeal and the great | heart! t surely it is allowed that the 7 

services which it had rendered the Government, is hi him, when the whole wa? 

become quite famous, and its mysterious name, of his Emperor—was but 

gorgeous uniform, and dazzling renommeée, made » Speech of Napoleon III. to } 

it begin to be considered by the French soldier State, upon his return from the Ita 

as a privilege of the first degree to be allowed to 

enter its ranks; so much so, indeed, that many the same battle an equally co 

of the best non-commissioned * other iching ident took place in tl 

corps were both willing and ready to sacrifice iks. gallant Hung 

their chevrons for the honor of entering into th » act of charging the rapid 

ranks of the new c« rps. Thus it became, as it with leveled bayonets they came 

were, the very concentration of the esprit of th ike a resistless avalanche, when, just | 

French army. shock of steel against steel took | ] 
With great judgment those selected were men much-beloved Colonel, who was at t] 

of a most vigorous temperament, both morally his regiment, fell pierced through 

and physically, and these included within the The body was seized by those sta 

new battalions, which the Government in view | borne rapidly to the rear, and as it ] 

of their great usefulness determined to raise, a| whole regiment, five Iss men, 

large proportion of that singular outflow of Pa- | arms in hor * thei 

risian life known as ‘‘ les gamins de Paris.” A higher tribute was perhaps never 
These gay children of Paris—always ready | commanding officer than this, and 

for any new excitement—charmed by the fas-| evinced the discipline and spirit wl 

led the novel | infused into his troops. A military 


corps—‘‘ mauvaise sujets,” but at the same time | possibly exclaim, as a French 


cinating influence which surroun 


brave and reckless as devils, hastened to place | lation to the famous charg : 
themselves beneath its standard, and while they **C’est bien magnifique, mais ce n'est ] 


guarded jealously its ancient glory, never let) guerre!” Very true; but oh! if there be 
] 


pass an opportunity to add to its renommée to palliate the horrors of a war, it is st 
until, by almost unheard of deeds of valor, it dents : ese. Why reduee war to 
has attained a blazing brilliancy, which has lit slaughter? why not surround it by eve 
up its name in words of fire, as it were, through- | enthusiasn at can soothe or throw 
out the world! about its horror? Why not cover the 

Since then the name of almost every battle-| sight with the gilded cloak of roman 
field in which the French have been engaged i ars looking 
has been emblazoned in the vividness of b/ood | Nay, us rather re 
upon their banners, until they have served to * glory that befit the brave, < 
throw a halo of glory about their standards, that | upon his head the diadem and n 
the very sight of them alone overwhelms their | of gallantry, bid him stand forth, 
foes, and adds redoubled vigor to their friends. | but more gallant, the fitting illu 

For recklessness and daring the Zou-Zou has | historic title-page! 
ever held the palm, and these very qualities go Believe me, our deeds will live 1 
far to palliate the many undoubted faults to | incidents—our names be remem) 
which they lead. With the recklessness of ir-| battles and their dates are long for; 
responsibility and mischievousness of monkeys, | i that one hero stands forth from t 
the pranks that they play are often of the most | page of chivalry, surrounded by sucl 
daring and laughable character. I have often | glory and of romance? Is it that his com 
seen them, when the French and Austrian ar-| were less brave? No; others were as | 
mies were encamped on either side of the river | he, whose names are all unknown; but it 
h their | that he endeared himself to our hearts and 


clothes as unconcernedly as though there was} by his deeds of gallantry as well as | 


Po, come down to the bank, and was 


not an enemy within a hundred miles of them; | and the fame of our youthful idol, the « 
and after they had finished, wave, in the most | ‘‘ sans peur et sans reproache,” sl 
audacious manner, a graceful acknowledgment | long as there remains a page of history or 
to the Austrian sharp-shooters, whose admira-| to write it; as long as there remains 
tion of the ‘‘ daring” displayed had alone stayed | on which to inscribe it. These little iv 
the deadly bullet. At the battle of Melegnano, | of gallant daring are also often prod 
too, while in the midst of a terrific charge, a} wonderful results; sometimes the ve1 
well-known air played by the magnificent band | which the stern disciplinarian has in 

of the enemy struck on their ears, and with one | tempted to attain after his own fashi 
impulse they dropped their muskets and ap-| incident has been rejated to me which ha 
plauded till the very welkin rang: this tribute | at the battle of Bull Run, where : 

to the performers over, the next moment they ! tenant, for the purpose of encouraging his tr 
were up and had possession of the heights! But! coolly took from his pocket a cigar, and 
how many gallant spirits fell never more to rise | quilly lighting it, smoked with the most a] 
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: unconeern, amidst what an experienced offi- 
lesignated ‘‘ one of the most terrific fires that 
And had it much effect ? 
' Those who had begun 
by this piece of cool 


re 
rad ever seen.” 
t? it was electric! 
shrink, animated afresh 
} 


_ rushed with renewed 
victorious, until that 


courage upon the foe, 
fatal of 
ne to change their victory to defeat 


, lefeat 
ll these little things, while they serve to 


a 


oruer 
laf 


were 


rage and animate our troops, are necessari- 
tionally discouraging and dispiriting to 
Of this fact the Zou-Zou, and more 


larly his officers, are fully aware; 


enemy. 


and 
y endeavor, by a thousand such incidents, to 
! at esprit which has ever distinguished 
rps. <As for their mere acts of mischief, 

h they are equally celebrated, these ar 
for the Zouave is ever thx 
he keeps alive himself, and 


thus assisting much, 


| numerous ; 
the camp 
ry body else alive : 


in preserving that cheerful tone so 


salth and efficiency. 


ssary to he 
One of their most whimsical freaks exhibited 
self soon after the battle of the Alma, while on 
h toward Sebastopol. 

One night the Second Zouaves 
splendid Russian 


id a 


ss was evidently of 


ma 
across 
other 
This 


inulacture, 


came 


villa, and among 


magnificent pier-glass. 


ils f 
Parisian m 


so it was agreed 


lin the best possible styl 


thwith to carry it to the colonel, albeit that 
amp was full six miles distant. 7 
the 


impeded by what would be ¢ 


iis they 
most ¢c ymplete success, over a 


-Onsi dae 


id, with 
red, 

ury cases, as insurmountable obstacles, 
tting it up amidst a vernal | 

in front of their colonel’s tent, awaited 
In the 
s the colonel, on appearing at his tent- 


ower imme- 
morning to witness the results. 
rnin 
r, was surprised at beholding the exact coun- 
rfeit of himseif, issuing, apparently, out of an 
pposite tent, It may readily be imagined that 
s confusion and surprise was great; for with 
irce a | iece of looking-glass larger than one’s 
and in the whole camp, it was hardly to be 
alized that it was a mirror that was before 
n. ‘The shouts of laughter of his mischiev- 
is ** jackals” soon showed, however, that there 
vas ‘*some joke up,” and upon examination 
found that it was but his reflection in the 
his faithful Zouayes had pre- 
to him, that he ‘‘ might,” as they ex- 
ressed it, ‘* make his toilet in a Chfistian-like 
anner,”’ 


W hich 


Though these “carryings on” have their ori- 
no doubt, in the wild life and the scenes 
usually surround them, yet city life does 
10t tame them a bit. Nay, even Paris—the 
reat civilizer—fails to effect any change. How 
tten have I seen them on the gay Boulevards of 
Paris, seated, eight, ten, twelve, in an old tum- 
le-down carriage, some turning back-somer- 
saults, some balancing upon the 
horse's back or on the edge of the equipage; in 
short, doing all kinds of outré things. 
And one day, being attracted by an unusual | 
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themselves 
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usually 


rush and stir among the orderly popu- 


lace, and pushing forward to see what « { pos- 


the cause, I saw, amidst the glare and 
pomp of the Rue de Rivoli, 
an old ith baronche, with their 

} 


Teet si 


sibly be 
two Zouaves seated 
“rb 


resting on each 


in we aten 


other's yulders, riding 


along as grave as. 
scene, to be sure, and I 
the lively Parisians hailed 
laughter. 

som 
childli 


and at 


Well, it was a funny 
don’t 
it 


wonder that 


shouts of 


with 


times thes an almost 


ke simplicity, or : 
other times the accompanim 


at variance with all reason, that one 


actua 


at 


pletely in doubt as to the possibl 
tive. [I 


brilliant cafés so num 


seated on 


remember, whi 
in Paris, having 
man almost knocked 


ith great 


gear 


an old | 


some object thrown w 


Zou 


restaurant, 


ive, who, seated at the open wi 


i 
was ica ng with his fri 
heart’s content. ‘The first 
to turn up | 


t the 


nds to h 

f the beg- 
but 
softened 


impulse « 
rar assailant ; 


lk 


upon finding that it was 


was upon 


POKING a 


tached to which was a 
** Accept, Monsicur, 
apologies.” Apologi 


i 
ting form, it may 
satisfucto 


insinua- 


ls 
understood, were 
Thus their deeds of gk lo 


side | 
ol 


tJ 
ia 


‘vilment go 
tal glow 
by 
For as 
so no peril 


yy side, and keep one a contil 


disturbed throughout irre- 


of laug 
1 dampen their ardor, 


| , 
thei 


admiration, 


pressible paroxysms no 
hardship ca 
capital stock of fun. So it 
for fun and 
Zou-Zou 
the snows of the Crimea, upon 


the gay 


can exhaust 


] 


ay 


n 
vays is, and so it must ever be; 
courage are the inherent elements of 
nature. Amidst 
the bloody fields of Solferino, or in 
of ly 


** bon 


Paris, they are always the same, al- 
b in th 
thyself.” <Al- 


Lyety they combat 


streets 


ways vivants ;” f lieve 
lake care of 
th 


more than half their grief 


commandment, 


ways gay—for with ir gi 
Always brave 
lant—the 


mischievous ; 


the gal 
til fai 


dashing—the fiend—the idol-- 
reckless—the noble-hearted—tl 
in short, a conglom ration of the most Oo} posite 


characteristics, which resolve themselves 


into those three residues which should form the 


yet 


basis of every good soldi r, ViZ., courage, good 
spirits, and gallantry. 

No other European army poss 
sponding corps, for the proper element is want- 
£3 America to prov 
that which she has a tested, that what- 


soe’er the requisite needed, she possesses it with- 


sses a corre- 


ing; and it has remained for 


iways con 


in her own bounds—no matter what the trial 
imposed, that she is equal to the task. Already 
have we seen this exemplified in the arts and 
sciences of peace, and now we see it exemplified 
by the wonderful rise and progress and gallant 
deeds of a corps which, it was thought, was pe- 
culiarly and solely French, fully proving that 
“We're very sure what they 
Have done can here be done to-day.” 
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Mademois« 


PENNY DEXTER. iiicneh an tuk i oem 
BRIGHT and beautiful morning in early bent, laughing and blushing, to receiv 


} } 
I 


i June was shining on the earth, with al- | fer aress. ‘* But you have not yet 
most earth’s primeval splendor; the softened my question. What were you 

air was full of perfume, and birds were singin aid 

cheerily amidst the fresh young foliage; and ; ( ing notting at 


over the lawn, which pread out in its sum- itin’. 


mer greenness before a stately but old-fashioned a x whom do you wai 


country seat, the soft shadows of the fleecy clouds | anxiously, Mademoiselle ?” 
and the yellow butterfli re chasing e: I" ot no anxieté, ma deat 
other in rival swiftness. ( Docteur ; for Docteur § 
The only occupant of the drawing ‘* For Dr. Summerville!” s 
whose windows command iis fair pi ect, | uy ‘riendly concern ; 
was a woman of small st Ce, ther in-| are you ill?” 
clined to embonpoint. wa ir a é “* Me?” said Mademois 
in life, even beyond ‘“ the ldle : 1 ‘me seck ? ms ! non; 
which Mrs. Skewton prof ; 
so many of her sex \ | 
but the erect figu 
the glossy black 
ion—sallovy 
upon the hi 
woman. udaen; § 
Mademoiselle . Loe, or Miss Low, wv yreak : thoug he 
a native of ris. e Wi he descend isual ; had no idea that she wi 
a patrician family, and had ! on ‘¢ She is not seek, ma dear M« 
France by the terrors of the volution ; var chile; I sall explain; she 
having neither money, friends, nor influence : ess, she ’av not no malade, 
her command, she ha naing rough life in | cough, she ’av ze cold, 
exile—having, indeed, little desire to return to l 
scenes where such fearful tragedies had been en- 
acted, and to the home which they h 
lated. She was dressed with « 
ness, and had the unmistakable a 
and her well-worn c/iné silk, thougl 
passée in pattern, had been render 
the judicious admixture of a littl 
a good deal of French taste. heery—first hitching up 
She was leaning upon thi * a high | the gig in the most approved Es 
cushioned arm-chair, standing just within the | od, descended heavily, climbing ou 
window, out of which sl and lugging out a heavy check- 
edly, and from her lips dropped—all unc leisurely to secure his horse, whicl 
sciously, as it seemed—the murmured music of | as likely to sit down as to run awa} 
an old French song, to which she was idly ta this apparently unnecessary performance, 
ping an accompa vith her fan upon the | ‘‘ made assurance doubly sure” in reg: 
back of the chair. interesting quadruped, the Doctor walk 
‘* What are you doing, Mademoiselle ?” ask- | in front of him and looked him full ir 
ed a clear, sweet, young voice. stroked his old parti-colored face, 
Mademoiselle started; she had roamed so far | him approvingly on the neck; and th 
away in thought, she had been so entirely ab-| his hands together, as a preliminary « 


sorbed in her own musings, she had not even | while he took a cool and apparentl; 


y 
1 


heard the entrance of the young and lovely girl | survey of the equipage generally, he d 


who thus addressed her. his pocket a huge red silk bandana, in 


**Ah! ma dear Mees!” she said, turning| color resembling an auction-flag, and | 
gayly toward the new-comer. ‘‘ Pardonnez| dusted his hands a second time with it, 
moi; I vas not aware. I did not to know how| ceeded to put it to its more legitimate u 


dat you ‘av entré. Ah, ma foi! ma dear Mees | blowing a shrill clarion peal, which was his u 


] f 
1d OF 


Rose; mais you is charmante to-day! Mon} announcement of his arrival on the fic 


Dieu! when dey chreesten you dey ’av ze grand | tion; then restoring the red flag to his po k 
perspicacité, s ‘ité, prescience—your spon-| and replacing it with a white one, he deliberat 
sors! Dey call you ze Rose: you is dat! ze! ly shook out its spotless folds to the air, and 4 
queen ov ze flowers. I you rendre ma homage; | cended the steps. 

permettre me!” and, advancing, she kissed her Placing in one corner of the entrance-hall t] 
young friend on both cheeks with courtly French | cane which he had gravely invested with the ha 
grace, but real warmth of affection. taken from his own head, Dr. Summerville ad 
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1 to the door of the room in which the two 


s were sitting, and placing his great hands 
n either side of the door-way, he leaned in, 
dy vacillating backward and forward like 
“some neopliyte in the easy stages of a 
education. 

‘ Good-morning !” 
lling his eyes around the room. 


he said, in a loud, strong 
This 
| remark was probably addressed to the 
their collective capacity, for he added 
‘Good-morning, Miss Low; how 
and what’s the matter with 
‘‘ Good-morning to you, Sare,”’ said the little 
rising with prompt courtesy ; 
Ma dear Mees Marie she is not 
rself ver well.” 
Not very well! No, I suppose not,” was 
1 ‘‘ Well folks don’t send 


iwoman, 


1K VOU. 


rather curt reply. 
ie doctor very often, I guess, do they? 
Mademoiselle shrugged her shoulders slight- 
And what is the matter with Miss Mary ?” 
1 the D 
1-breeding which he had committed. 
‘Pardon me! Dat you sall ‘av ze goodnees 
| to us,” said Mademoiselle de St. 
lished and frigid as an Alpine glacier 
1a, ha!” laughed the Doctor, good-hu- 
fairly hit that 
Well 


But what does she com- 


‘tor, all unconscious of the solecism 
Loe in 


“that’s a good one; 
‘That’s your business,’ says you. 
I owe you one. 
1 of ?” 
Ma dear Mees Marie, she sall not complain 
tting; she ’av nevair complain; she is so 
s zeangel! 


ve unlike most other women then,” 


said the enthusiastic friend. 
1 the Doctor, sarcastically, “for they are apt 
ymplain of nothing; but what is her trouble, 
Miss Low ?” 
“Elle ne se porte pas bien,” said Mademoi- 
selle, speaking slowly, and with cautious hesi- 
‘she ’av not zestrength—she sall ’av ze 
I t—she do not take to her ze 
he ‘av ze cough—she ‘av ze pain.” 
“Pain, pain !” said the Doctor, still see-saw- 
ing in the door-way; ‘‘ where does she have 


good sleeps— 


“In her trunk,” said Mademoiselle, with calm 
dignity. 

‘“‘Inhertrunk!” roared the Doctor. ‘* Where?” 

The little Frenchwoman laid her hand upon 
her bosom. 

“T think,” interposed Miss RoSe Tremaine, 
now speaking for the first time, and with diffi- 
culty controlling her desire to laugh—‘* I think 
Mademoiselle has mistaken the word she meant 
touse. She most probably means chest.” 

“Then for the Lord’s sake why couldn’t she 
say 80?” said the Doctor, langhing. ‘‘ Who on 
the face of the earth ever heard of calling a wo- 
man’s chest her trunk before ?” 

Poor Mademoiselle !—whose early life had been 
spent in association with the ‘‘créme de la créme” 
of Parisian high life, and at a period, too, in the 
history of that brilliant and fascinating capital 


when manners certainly competed with, if they 
did not actually take precedence of morals, and 
whose ingrained and habitual courtesy forbade 
her even to smile at the barbarous absurdities 
of the mongrel dialect daily offered to her ac- 
ceptance in the land of her adoption as the pure 
utterance of her native tongue—-shrugged her 
shoulders yet more decidedly; her color rose 
perceptibly, even through her rouge; and the 
word éte! trembled upon her lip, but was re- 
pressed. 

The multitudinous synonyms and homonyms 
of our language had always puzzled her. She 
knew that the words chest and trunk were used 
at pleasure to express the same thing, and she 
had a vague sense of having observed that chests 
and 


was to 


were used by seamen and by domestics, 
trunks by the higher classes. ‘Thus ¢run/ 

r arist d chest plebeian; and in her 
love and zeal for her dear ‘‘Mees Marie” she 


cratic, ar 
had chosen the word she felt was most calculated 
to do her honor. 

‘‘T appréhende,” she said, rising stiffly, and 
speaking in a tone of proud humility, ‘‘I ‘av 
make mees-take ; 
difficile. I 
speak him so bad. 
Marie 
to her boudoir.” 

The Doctor nodded, and as Mademoiselle ap- 
proached him he removed his hands from the 


your language is ver hard, ver 
‘av been study him so long, and 
But Mees 
shall wait you; if you pleases I sall you 


Pardonnez moi. 


door-posts and suffered her to glide by him and 
trip lightly up stairs; and then, with another 
sonorous trumpet peal to herald his approach to 
the sick-room, he too ascended the stairs, and 
the two disappeared from view, like a huge mer- 
chantman following a little clipper-built convoy. 

Mademoiselle was gone only long enough to 
introduce her companion to the library or bou- 
doir, as she called it, where Miss Mary was 
awaiting him. When she returned she found 
Miss Rose established at her embroidery. 

‘¢ Pah!” 


shrugging shoulders and extended hands—‘‘ dat 


she said, crossing the room with 


Docteur Summer-vi//e—pah |” 

‘You do not like him, then?” 
looking up with an amused smile. 

‘Non, I sall not,” said Mademoiselle; ‘he 
is not no gentleman! He is brusque; he is un 
vat you sall call ’em ?—ze 

“Oh LI don’t know,” said Rose, laughing. 
‘‘He is a little rough, I think; but he means 
well; he is good in his way.” 

‘* Yees, said the Frenchwoman, hesi- 
tatingly, while she shook out the silken folds of 
her dress, as if she shook off thus the dust of her 
indignation against him, and seating herself by 
Miss Rose she took up her netting work— “‘yees, 
ma dear Mees, he may be, as you shall say, good 
in his way; and zo is ze bear! But you sall 
not vant to take ze bear’s paw.” 

‘* No, of course not,” laughed Rose. ‘ But, 
Mademoiselle, did Dr. Summerville ever ask you 
to take his paw?” 

‘‘Non, non, certes!” said Mademoiselle, 
langhing gayly in her turn; ‘he nevair do dat, 


asked Rose, 
bear ?” 


ours 


yees, 


nk 


re 
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was dressed in a soft 
tint of which 


vife dis | She 


quiet 


for certain; and likevize he ‘av ze silver-gray 


twenty, 


silk, t 


seemed in unison w 
of her 
"manner. She 


Vv, an l 


tirty, fo ar, an’ she shall not be 


une ourse—a bearess—nudde1 
nice leetle vomans. Ma foi! I sall to pity he 
‘*T do not think need to,’ said 
good-humoredly ; ‘‘she does not her- r. 
self I believe ; ast é l, my dear Miss Mary 
not on that ground. old Doctor! I) ing ud, cheery 
| to know en I was little pil 
but I hav y so long I find he hs — er, fi ng habit, 
forgotten me. I have not ‘ i 
but he looks just as he did when I was a little | Mary, matter with us 1 
child and he tend throat; i 
I can remember very taste of the 


she auty 


sall be von | pure, spiritt 
: j 


you seer vacan 
consider 
an obj ct of compassi 
good 


tones, whi 
him wh 


use a very nervous @€a 


e been awa conveyed only 


seen him for vears ; ction ‘well, 1 
d me with a sore and 
to-day the 
ver fork-handle with which h 

) 


tongue, 


‘Not much of any thing, I be 
: used to hold di wn ly with a smile, | 


little cold, I 


r little m« 


my rebellious while he examined my 
throat.” 


‘6 Ze 


tilemon! 
dis country 
gentilemon, an’ ‘vy gentilem 
** Well.” 
way, is not 
“< Yees,’ 
thoughtfully 
to say. Mais y 
Mees) I tink you 


sall be proud oy your 


independen 
égalité, and likevize you pride 
ical name, and of coat of 
ancestors on field of battl 
mens is égal to-day, why 
so good as anoder grand 
prehe nd.” 

‘*T fancy it is rather incomprehensibl 
at leas 
I own to both views of the case. er with alm ate 


playfully 


Rose, laughing, ‘ I can not mak le: yhysician from her early ; 
rnal love 
Amet1 


t’s it: 


to you, although 


I suppose it is because we are of such ails nine-tenths of 
archite 
had time 
friend, 
sentiments, you are all patrician.” 
** Oui, said Mad 


vas of ze noblesse, or he 


a wane ft 


our 
posite order of 
has not yet 
you, 


scture, our true down, run down; tha 


to devel shut yourselves up too mucl 


my dear have no st nf ing | of yourselve 


Ens 


your 


yees,” lemoiselle, “mon drink 
should not ’a pe | 
if he vos been ze mean man he should 
Helas! it vas ze noblest 
France which vas shed as ze 

ma ma 


ma heart goes 


blood of 
and yet 


vol 


safe. 

rel 

raison, jugement — ir pride, g, crochet, an 

f knighthood’s | said, glan it the basket of e1 
stood a ie table beside him 

having ny old mother used to cz 

Miss Tre- 0: it el work; it has 


patient awaiting | eyes, twiste spines, and ruin 


back to ze day 
age.” 

In the mean time, Dr. 
been admitted to the room 
found his 
She was a fair woman, 


Summervilk 
where is er 
d more 
no longer young, | s an I 
result of it all? 


yarn dogs, and staring, blue-eyed she] 


maine sitting, 
him. 


but one of those favored few whose c 


was 
can number; and what 
A useless pack of trump 


herdes 


itutions ti 


harms, con- 


rs 


om Oly panei 


sisting rather in expression and grace of man 
ner, outlive the flight of years 
almost imperishable charming ! 


most engaging!” had been the terms in which 


and roses like red cabbs 
ling! <And for that 
the pure air of the country, and work and n 


and seem to be 


* Lovely ! 


res just ready fe 


you iat yourselves uj 


ae anes t 


she had been spoken of in early life, and there 
was no flattery in using them to describe 
still, although she had numbered half a century. 


her 


till you are pale in face and blue in spirits 


then you think, ten to one, you are industri 


and deserve credit for it. ‘he need] 
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ful-looking weapon enough; there is no blood 
dripping from its point; but I can tell you it 
has wrought mighty harm. Where the sword 
has slain its thousands the needle has slain its 
tens of thousands, and without the honors of 
war either !” 

‘You are hard upon us,” Miss Tre- 
maine, laughing, ‘*‘ or rather vou are hard upon 
aay You forget, I think, 
many and many a woman has worked off 


said 


iT yrite occupation. 
that 
her nervous irritability into a rosebud, or her 
loneliness and ennui into ‘a blue-eyed shepherd- 
ess:’ but we do not spend all our lives over our 
Berlin wools—at least I do not.’ 
“No? Well then, what else do you « 
‘‘Qh! I go out a good deal.” 
‘You do? I’m glad to hear of it, I’m sure 
[ did not know it. And where do you go, ex- 
cept to church and shopping ?” 
“Oh! I ride a good deal.’ 
‘*« What, the saddle ? 
never met you.” 
‘ Excuse my Americanism,” s: 
ne, **I should have said drive. 
‘Oh!” said the Doctor, ‘‘ that’s it; I thought 
1 And what does thi to, I 
? toted out three miles and back ag 


on 
lo? 


in Strange! I have 
uid Miss Tre- 
” 

it amount 
ler Lin 
by two old coach-horses, too fat and lazy to 
and with little 
There's neither 


stamp when the flies bite ’um; 
Marm Low for company! 


r exer 


air 
ise for body or mind in that. 
said the patient, amused by 
**1 do something « 


‘ But stop,” 
Doctor's animadversion ; 
I work in the garden sometimes.” 

‘* Worse and worse,” said Dr. Summerville. 
ves; this fi l 


: know all 
You put on thick gardening gloves 


“Oh male gardening! IJ 
bout that. 
lip} and arm yourselves with a 


or, ] 


knife f the habit is confirmed, a trowel) 
nd some strings, and go out and tie up carna 
ns, and dahlias, and gladiolas all wet with 

dew; and pull up weeds, and work as if 


re was never to be another day made; and 
feet and your skirts drabbled; and 


n, when your little strength is all exhausted 
with heat and fatigue, you give out, and throw 
off your hat and sack and sit down on a bench, 
and this invari- 


ably happening just about the time when in our 


or maybe a green bank to rest ; 


amiable climate the wind has a trick of getting 
it east; and you rise stiff, and languid, and 
hilly, and come in to change your dress in a 
room with the windows open. Don’t tell me 
I know all about it—every rope in the ship. 
Haven't I got a wife and four daughters of my 
own, all garden-mad every spring? and don't I 
know that women are the most wrong-headed, 
imprudent, provoking creatures ever made since 
the day when Adam just called the creatures by 
names ?” ; 
‘*You are too flattering, Doctor!” said Miss 
Tremaine, laughing heartily. ‘* You are a true 
son of Adam, and I see the love of calling names 
is not yet extinct in the family.” 
“A chip of the old block!” said the Doctor. 
me really think so; but, Doctor, in regard to 
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gardening, permit me to ask you, did it never 
occur to you that Adam was not good in that 
line? he did not know how to dress the garden 
of Eden; if he had he would not have had to 
ask for a helpmate; if he could have kept the 
garden himself I think there would have been no 
Eves in the world.” 

“Think so?” said the Doctor; ‘I rather 
question that; did she help him keep the gar- 
den though? I always thought she helped him 
lose it. But the fact read in different 
Bibles, you and I; I think mine must be trans- 
lated from the //c-brew Scriptures, and 
from the She-brew !” 

And now, having by this amiable 


is, we 


yours 


trifling 
of 


brought his patient into a suitable frame 


t 

mind, the worthy Doctor ventured to commence 
} 
1 


The delicacy of his pa- 
tient’s consti known to 
but he was pleased to find there was no new 
a slight cold had rather 
difficulties than 

ones, and a few questions, and a little simpl 
But as the 
a new idea struck him. 
> he set 


a very pretty one too, 


his met ] inquiries. 
well him, 


tution was 


cause for alarm; in- 


creased former induced new 


advice terminated the conference. 
Doctor to leave her, 


“Who have you down st: 


rose 
said, 
saw a new face there, and 
or else it looked so, from contrast with your old 
‘Yrenchwoman. Who is she?” 

**Pid not you know her?” said Miss Tre- 
maine; ‘‘ that was my niece.’ 

‘*Your niece! and where in the wo 
you pick up a niece ?’ 


** Well! not ¢ 


though 


ictly my to be sure, 


a cousin’s 


Cousin Ed- 


1] . 
she Cans mec 


child. Do not 
ward ?” 
**To be sure I dk 
** She is his only ch 
‘* What 


ised to be h 


you 


” 
ild.”’ 
that little Rose Tremaine 


who 


not 
a child ?” 


re as 
‘¢Certainly; did not you know her?” 
**No, indeed; I might the for 


know it, she is very like her father; 


ugh, 


she come home ?” 
‘* Only two days since. 
‘Why she’s alittle beauty! 
your daughter though, and 
used to think, in old times, | 
Edward Tremaine.” 
‘*He was my cousin, you know, 


Tremaine, evasively, while a so 
her cheek. 

‘* Well!” said her companion, ‘‘ what 
was ? you were not Catholics, either of 
I’m sure it would have been better for him than 
that Southern woman he did marry. But I 
need not blame Aim, poor fellow! I dare say it 
was not his fault, and there was a time I rather 
thought you liked him.” 

‘¢T did like him,” said Miss Tremaine in a 
‘«no sister could have loved a broth- 


if he 
you. 


low voice ; 
er better than I loved my Cousin Edward 

‘* Ah, yes; but that was not just the thing. 
You see that brotherly and sisterly love has not 
worked well in your family; it has kept you, 
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you are cooping up in one house the happiness 
which might have sufficed for three families. 
You ought to be indicted for monopolizing.” 
**Stop, stop,” said the lady, ‘‘ do not visit my 
brothers’ sins on my head.” 
‘‘T believe I must,” replied the fault-finder. 
‘*You have made their home too 


rre eable. 


How can we expect men who have all the com- 


life in 
ordered home, and a sweet-voiced, ger 


forts and refinements a quiet, well- 
itle, lov- 
ing sister to preside over it, to turn themselves 
out to rough it in the world, and be snubbed, 
and hectored, and by a 
It’s unreasonable is ? 


driven round wife ! 
don’t it 
afraid it is too late to reform now, but it 


And so good- 


you see 


yet too late to repent. 
you.” 

Doctor 
left the room, and descending the stairs with a 


Shaking hands with his patient, the 


heavy tread, he looked in again at the drawing- 
room door. 

“So you are little Rose Tremaine, 
he said, abruptly. 


are yvour 


‘*Why did not you tell me 
so? I did not know you.” 

**T saw you did not,” said Rose, con 
ward and holding out her hand to him ; 


you at once ; 


ling for- 
‘**T knew 
I should have known you in Rome. 
You have not changed, it seems, as I have.” 

** No!” said the Doctor, laughing, as he 
her hand a friendly squeeze, which nearly flat- 


TuVE 
tened her finger rings. ‘You see the differenc 
is you have bloomed out, and I am out of bloom ; 
very little difference in the terms, but a good 
deal in the reality. My wife and the girls will 
come and call on you, and you must come and 
see them, just as you used to when you were little 
girls, and I used to carry you all on my shoulders 
in turn.” 

“Vat do you tink of Mees Marie, Sare ?” 
asked Mademoiselle de St. Loe. 

** Miss Mary ? Oh, I think 
Miss Mary! Oh, yes; I know 
enough ; 
in a day 
dear. 


thly of 
] 


very hi 
she will do well 


only a little cold—no fever 


two. 


all right 
or Good-morning to you, my 
, Miss Low; ‘ 


your trunk gets out of order, to send for me at 


Good-morning remember, if 
once.” 

And with a loud, ringing laugh, a wave of 
the hand, and a scrape of the foot, equivalent 
to a bow, the Doctor left the room, regained his 
hat and cane—hoisted in the sheet-anchor, of 
the neighborhood of which his patient horse had 
been utterly oblivious, and departed whistling 
** Malbrook,” influenced possil ly in his selec- 
tion of his music by a vague remembrance of 
Mademoiselle and her fatherland. 

As the Doctor disappeared from view Rose 
flung aside her needle-work and proceeded to 
her aunt’s room. She found Miss Tremaine 
still sitting just as her guest had left her, her 
quiet hands folded on her lap, and her mild 
eyes suffused with tears, fixed on the prospect 
before her window. But her far wandering 
thoughts, roused by the Doctor’s words, had re- 
verted to the events and companions of her girl- 


and George, and Arthur, all single, and here | 
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hood’s days; the ‘‘ might have been” w 


thoughts. 


‘* Dear auntie!” 
her side, 


said Rose, stealing 
and fondly pressing her oy 
ing cheek to the soft cheek of her fri 
did not know that you were indisposed 1 
I am afraid I have kept you up to 

made you talk too much 


ve 
I was so gli 
home aga 

a | 
take 
worth 


n. 


ain not ill, my dear Rose; yor 


any blame upon yourself; it was 1 
to send 


only your uncle i 


while for Doctor Sumn 
such a fidg 
he is in a pa 
my r Ros 


‘e very like your fath« 


1 
*, and 


said Rx se, seating herse!] 

her aunt's feet. 

. I feared you might think 1 

\ other’s fa 
should resemble 
he would ask for £ 
like you, in mind and person.” 
Miss Tremaine did not 


whi htly with Rose’s cur 


‘Tam gl 


mily. 
He 


t} 
tl 


Papa was in | 
always 
me nothing more 
answer, 
h playe l lig 
visibly. 

* Auntie,” 
ing up with 
thought you 


aiw 


said the young 

on her lips—‘* I 
must have been papa’s first | 
ays talked to 1 | 


a smile 


Own COUSINS. 
if you ha 
Rose. 

** But, 


maine, Cc 


my 
nelusivel) 
t farther 
‘*] always feel,” 
a thoughtful pause, 
my father’s family, having 
my 


the subjec 


mother; and whenever 
mother I only think of you. 
mother like ?” 


“TT can 


saw her. 


tell 
Your f 
and she lived only a year and ¢ 
I never saw he r.’ 

Finding her aunt wa 
municative, 


not 
ither’s marriage was 
one, 
it. 
s not incline 
Rose dropped the subj 
ted gayly on other topics for half 
Miss Tremaine said, 
‘*My dear Rose, I : 
but I not, and it is tin 
Ring the bell for Jane, and when I 


sec 
dinner, am 
[ will join you down stairs.” 

Rose did as her aunt requested, and th 
the room. 


open de or, 


Descending the stairs she pass¢ 


through which the sweet southw 


wind came in wooingly, and she stepped ‘ 
upon the piazza to gather a branch of roses 


which hung temptingly from one of its columns 
The air was soft and clear, not yet hot enong 





PENNY 
ppressive, and, tempted by the beauty 
she wandered slowly down into the 


of 


speaking in a quick bu 


st we remember we have not yet introduced 

in proper form and style; and 
for she was the prettiest figure 
well worth 


de 
and as the cleat 


r to the reader 
wrong. 
family group, and quite 
r picture as either Mademoiselle 
Dr. 
inligt 
» to take her photograp 
Tremaine, then, was 
and deli 


youth. 


tle 


Summerville ; 
it is full upon her now, it may be | « 
h. t 
about eight- 
with all the 
eculiar to had a clear, 

d complexion of pure red and white, 
a profusion of bright 


ve charm of 


was fair cate, 


She 


1azel 
ind tha 


eyes, 
( and 
firm, 


t attracti youth 
it), 


were dis 


rarely survives 
teeth, 
a sweet and 


l beat ity, ju 


but she 


this Cc 


ountry 

well-set which 

to view by 
not a decide 


regular, 
smile. 
the 


innocent 

lged | 
itional rules had 
h of personal charms to justify those 
exceedingly lovely. 
of that peculiar 
have a 


rv 


of art, quite 


who 
in thinking her 
essed in a light 

n (doubtless tl 
for 


stre over 


silk, 
modistes 
which has a subdued, 
it—such a green as we 
transparent ice. ‘Thi 
to the I 
when the 
wid 


name it) 
e lu 

of pure, 
flounced 
delicate 
neath the 


1early wais 


throat, dress 
from be sleeves, fi 


't creamy-white lace; her onl; 
an opal pin 
‘ful 
and in her 
» had just gathered. 
she walked down the garden path with 
, undulating movement, the 1 flounces 
r dress rising and falling with light, billoy 
m, the soft hue of her dr 


» lace, 


a the 


and bracelet, 
ed 


hair 


sing 


throu 


the 


chang rays fla 


soft 


spray 


many 


and her f 
light, 


of coolness and purity 


samy whiteness of 


‘e brightening summer 

xl a sense 
grace of falling water, like s 
‘‘in maiden meditation 

y-free,” as the shrubbery her 
tep was hastily arrested ; had nearly stepped 
the prostrate body of a boy, or young man, 


yme classic 
Passing on, 
she crossed 
she 
iy sle 


igure. 


sping on the grass. 
which was clad in t 
in an attitude 


he dress of a 


rking-man, was thrown down 
‘careless grace, and might have 
the eyes were closed, the face sunburned 
exposure, but the from 
1 moist had been brushed back, 
vas smooth and white. But the face, though 
iful, struck the gazer as peculiar : it was 

a child, though the darkening shade 
round the too facile lips told of early manhood : 
hand which was 


served as a 


br mze l by brow . 


hair 


of 


and she noticed too, that the 
thrown above his head, although hardened and 
roughened by toil, was slender and shapely as 
he hand of a gentleman. 

Rose had but one moment to notice all this, 
for even as her foot paused he sprung up and 


DEXTER. 


confronted her—for one 
strang 


manner, 


strange 
innocent 
laugh, and for one moment 
mingled in unchecked 
brown e 
who was gifted with a 
nity, 
an intruder, 


mered the boy. 


now 
found 
and 
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ntly, 


over his face, 


moment sile then a 


ely-sweet smile broke and, 
t stammering, headlong 
he said, almost breathle ssly, 

‘* You—you—you—you're just as pretty as 
w paint!” The first words were uttered with 
difficulty ; ¢ tl if 
I suddenly 


out in 


im- 
broken 
pre- 


sitating *n, as some 


eptible barrier 


own, the words 


een 
tumbling 
Struck with the comic oddity of 
and her 
infection of he1 


} 
re 


came a 


ipitous rush. 


he compliment, Rose laughed gayly ; 


companion, catching the 


mirth, joined in, with a clear, musical 


their young voices 

merriment ; 

childish impropriety, Ros 

good deal of natural dig 
him to be 


checked herself, and supposing 


as soon as her recovered breath 


of het 


d to a sense 


. 4 
Salad, 


permitted, 


What were you doing, and how came you 


in here?” 


wasn’t a doing no harm,” stam- 
**Tt’s noon hour; 


said the 


‘I—I—I 
noon hour. 
I dare s lady, 


understanding him to 
‘Then 
name ?” 

name is Penny 


‘Oh yes, Ly,” young 
ape logize for being 
idle. you work here, do you? 
what is your 
“ My—my—my} Penny Dex- 


‘ And where do you live ?” 


+. We we don’t live nowhere 
b Vv; Mother's dead. 

Ah, indeed! But wh 
‘3 | you,” 


aon t 


we 
} 


sadly. 
in mournful 

Mother's 
and work 
I can pull 


| up 


said the boy, 


accents. live nowhere, 


dead. 


in Miss 


I tay § » gardener’s, 
Tr now, 


KE the 


pick up sticks, and ri 


and 
Why, Miss Mar can rake 
the g But 


as well as the £ 
mother di 


as, 
wa 

' 

AN. 


amost rac 


, 
I di 


to work here ‘fore 
said the 
urnful repetition of 
med to mark the s 
boy! I 


in’t use 
‘ Poor 
fully 


one 


yaln- 
that 


boy!” listener, 
the 


which se 


young 


struck by mi 


sad note, 
his history; ‘*p 


alient 


am 


yor very 


int in 
sorry for your loss.” 
Ww hy—why be 
la l. ‘That's good of you; 
‘‘Andh 
‘“ Ever—ever 
Thanksgiving. 
now, you 


-when—she wi 


you?” 

J thank 
ow long has your mother b 
lo 
There won't be 
know, < 


alive I 


why ; poor 

n dead ?’ 
last 
Thanks- 


dead. 


ever so long—ever since 
no more 
givings mother’s 
When 
rk none then.’ 
‘No? And what 
** Go—go—go pi “} nuts, and find birds-nests, 
and climb up the tall tre 8, and rock in 
them all day,” said the boy, communicatively, 
‘ond climb to the tip-top of Rummen Rock.” 
‘To do what?” 
‘¢ To—to—to lie on the grass and watch the 
clouds. Oh, that was prime! But I don’t never 
go there now, since mother’s dead. But—but 
—but you, what’s your name? I guess I don't 


know.” 


did not use to 


W 
id you do then ?” 


and 


asked Rose. 
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‘““My name,” said tl 
‘¢igs Rose—Miss Rose.” 
** Is?” said Penny. 
look just so, 

Miss 


receive this strange tribute 


smiling 


‘Well, ve 


You're a master-] 
i 


Rose ‘Tremaine scarcel) 
to her 


and resent it as an 


rms. 


could not be angry, imperti 


nence, for she saw it was not int d as such; 


and the 
barrassing, 


rT 
Il admiration, though 
offensiv felt in- 


garded 


0y’s evident 
not 
stinctively that he r 


em- 


was 


regarded a ne 
winged bird, or 


would have 
a shining ston 
and then 


moment’s silence, 


been attentively re 
“You 
have you ?” 
Oh vi 
maine 
“c Is?’ 
You- 


you 


one ot 
{a quick jerk a 
said Rose ** I'm one 
‘*Be? I—I—I never se 
Are you Miss M ry Sf ! 
»!” said R 


‘*No no 


fully 


maine.” 
‘*Oh! ves 
nearer, and reg: 


know. 


Why, A 


dering interest. 
ward Hazelhurst Tremaine. 
mother did!” 

“Yes,” said Rose, sur] 
has been dead 
him ?” 

‘“‘No; I—I—I 
him, not to my kr 
mother tell ’b 


see you afore ?” 


many 


didn’t knov 


** Becaus 
* Have? 
“Qh!” ss 
the other side of l. 
**Do tell!” said P. nny, a pale look of awe 
stealing over his ‘ o 


wh 


the worl 


handsome feat 
and—and n did you come bax 

‘** Only two days ago.” 

**Possible! And 
mother there ?” 

**Your mother? 
she was dead ?” 

‘* Yes, yes,” said the boy; ‘‘ and—and— 
ain’t you been dead too?” 

** Me?” said Rose, laughing. 
could have made you think so?” 


No; 


** No. 


** Coz—coz—coz you said so.” 
**T said so? You mistaken. 


say so.” 


I didn’t 


are 


‘‘Yes; vou—you—yvyou said you'd been to 
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t’other world; and I thought if they'd liv: 


and sent you back again, mebbe the 
ther.” 

‘* You misunderstood me,” said 
and kindly. 
I meant 
beyond the grave 


here, 


‘*T said the other side 


you know. 


said the boy, sad and 


hat—that’s ony forei 


lieve 
iting 10 
and won’ 
wing her wi 
look-a re: do you | 
know 
I'll 
"um. 
with fo 
You je 
for you 
‘¢ Oh no, thank you,” said R 


the birds s 


coming out 


red together 
chance to spe: k of it. 
h! Unele J: 

’s feet, holding the 


i 
‘I met with quite an 


mie a” sne 


and I want to ask you ab 
is Penny Dexter?” 

** That is more than I can tell j 
Tremaine,” said the Squire. 

‘* Why, Uncle 


you.” 


James! 


work,’ 

I must ret 

not mine. 
** Oh, then, you tell me, Aunt 

history. Do tell me; 

**T can not tell you much, my d 


ryou to your aunt 


there isa 
very lit 
jectu 
ey 
wind all this worsted for your shaw 


ra 


ear; 


OI 


in England and France, not t 
£ » Nobody comes |} 


] 


\ 


he says he 


, 


tle, and much of that little is 
}” 
i 


he is s 


Vell! tell me that little then, 





‘My dear Rose,” said Miss Tremaine, sigh- | her, } 
we. “his mother was a very pretty girl (he is | was declined 


ws 


ighter of old Dexter, 


She was very lovely, and of sweet man- 


She had been well edt 
n; and soon after 


PENNY 


her years ago as a seamstress; she was the 


the sexton of our 


icated for a girl in 


she came t I 


long and severe illness, and poor Lucy 


| herself to me. She v 
ind the intimacy begun 


broke down the sli 


paually 


vas about my own 
in my sick-room 


cht distinction of 


never very strongly defined in this country, 


-ame almost a friendshiy 


» Lucey had quick 


tions and a refined taste, and during my 


} 


alescence she used to read to me, L have 


ietimes feared the poems 
n put into her hands were n 


and romances I 
it suitable reading 


a girl in her station. The last summer she 


| with us we had a house 
ir father, Rose, and his two 
s—and occupied with th 


and when I did see h 


depressed; and havit 


‘ull of company 

sisters, and many 
em, I saw less of 
vr, I thought sh 
ig the vanity to 


» missed my society while so occupied 


yusins, I redoubled my 
surprise when my mot 


kindness. Judge 
her told me Luey 


xr service. I could not realize 


; ew words from 
ghtagain. But I talked and 
1 scolded in vain. Li 
se even to obstinacy. s 
s the day, was now shi 
leaf to all my entreat 
l, but would assign n 
Che fact that she 
At last I 

r obstinate self. 

1, I talked of 

—and she went. 

‘[ learned from her pare 
about fifty miles 
asa dress-maker 

y knev 
of that sun 

taken sick; she lingered n 

‘ to her room, and ther 


y. <A year af 


me would set all 


reasoned, coax 


vas resolute 


he, who ha 

it up in ani 
ies, she wept 
o reason for 
wished to go 
became hurt 


im 


1 died 


sath of Lucy’s mother ; 


1 was nearly helpless, I w 

yur Uncle Arthur, to see w 
us comfort; then, to my s 
it Lucy had returned, bringi 


} 


hild (the boy you met), 


t 


nt, 


at { 
hat could be done 
urprise, I learned 
ng back with her 


then a beautiful 


uture about three years old. But what a 


had come over my po 
Known her, beautiful, loving, 


ous-hearted girl, with fran 
md sunny temper. I found ¢ 

at ae : 

nless, self-contained woman 


ind withered in form, with cold, averted eyes | way superior to herse 


nd compressed lips, silent and 
giving nor asking sympathy. 


or Lucy! I had 
and confiding—a 
k, truthful eyes, 
a cold, stern, pas- 


, faded in beauty 


reserved, neither 
I tried to befriend 


DEXTER. 


vellec ie; offered ¢ 
her needle could mainta 


like her, poor fellow!), who lived with my she ne l no help. tticed and p 


beauty of her child; s aught him 
hurried him out of my 
me that if there was 


or he r bov 


the name s f 

‘Penitence,’ which, in 

neighbors’. children, was soon 

‘Penny.’ But she made no contida 

tered no complaints, no reproaches.” 
‘Ah! mon Dieu!” said Mademoisell 

Loe, *‘dere sall be no doubt—it sal 

story —ole as ze universe, and d 

all de world over; jest de ole story 

wrong, and de man’s perfidie! 


| from ze day 
Eden’s gloire until now—is it not y I 

“Oh ye uppose so,” said the Squire, 
laughing. J ist so the story goes. Man 
ate the apy flung away the core, and 
thought no more about the matter; but when it 
began to oppress him he weakly faltered forth, 
‘The woman tempted me, and I did eat.’”’ 

‘* Yes,” said the parson, musi vy, as he 
walked up and down tl t 
scorns to fling back upon him the pitiful recrim- 
ination. If sh ltered, it was before she pluck- 
ed the fruit; but having dared the sin she can 
brave the penalty, and, clasping her hands upon 
her bosom, she stands in the grace of a magnifi- 
cent silence, not defiant but expectant; not sub- 
missive to, but awaiting her doom. , woman, 
woman! T o sin—the first to lead oth- 


sin! irst sinner 


1¢ one to bear the 


uffering, if 


ent, for the guilt of othe 


“l the Squire. 

** Hush, hush! James. 
ter, entreatingly. 
‘*Why, Mary, the parson should not practi 
his undigested sermons upon us here, poor de- 
fenseless creatures! He has a fair chance at 

us Sundays; has it all his own way then. 
[ don’t think we’re called upon to stand it here.” 

‘*Well, auntie,” said Rose, ‘* 1 have not quit 
done with you yet; tell me a little more.” 

*¢ My dear Rose, what can I tell you? Luey’ 
whole interest seemed to centre in her child 
whom she appeared to regard as a creature ever’ 

; kept him always 
dressed with a delicacy and taste fer beyond 


thei ation, tl h she vy d day and night 
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though he developed | cold had produced hemorrhage. ‘‘ He has } 
was deficient in some profusely,” said the Doctor, ‘and it ] 
way, I can not tell in what. Ihave thought it ened him prodigiously. He has ney 


might be owing partly to his mother’s moody | since; indeed he seems to have no str 


state of mind, and to his having no other com- itution to fall back upon, 

panions than this stern, silent woman, whose he is. I suppose he inherits ¢ 

love, however intense, was never demonstrative | comp! 

in caresses, and his imbecile, doting old grand- | that w 

father. But poor Lucy would not see it; sh f ” said Rose, 

kept him at school, though successive teacher ith tears at the recollection. 

told her he would not learn, and though class af ‘*He seemed desirous of seei 

class rose progressively on the rounds of the lad- | Rose,” said the Doctor; ‘‘and I pro 

der of learning, and left poor Penny still idling | you to come and see him.” 

at its foot. At last, when his physical g t ‘¢Certainly I will,” said R 

had outstripped and overtopped all his instruct- | ‘* And is there any thing else I 

ors, she had to remove him; and from that time | poor fellow? Can he take jelly on 

he led a wandering, out-of-door life, finding f can I do for him?” 

lowship with birds and beasts, and playth ‘* Nothing that I know « 

in flowers, and clouds, and stars. When his| him by going to see him. I do 

mother died suddenly, less than a year ago, his | ths e will live to need jellies ar 

means of support were at an end, and it was | he should, I will let you knoy 

proposed to put him in the alms-house; but I | is very short, | apprehend. Can } 

requested your uncles to give him a home at the ‘'This moment,” said Rose ; ‘*1 

gardener’s lodge, and try to keep him occupied | Arthur is in his study. May I ask 

in light labor in the garden; for I felt he could f » will know what to say to th 

not live shut up from the open air 

been here two or three months. And now, dear ‘You are right, my dear young 

Rose, you know all I do about him.” ag idea. Ask the parson, by 
From this time a strange sort « hip 64 e,”’ said Miss Trem: 

ardently proffered on his part, tacitly accept 1ot go with you, you had better 

hers—grew up between Rose and he f 

mirer. Every time she went into the gar ! ry fi moments Rx 

met her with some simple oftering of fruit, or flo Li] wv her walk, and was fol 

ers, or some slight but warmly-pressed offe *| parson and Mademoiselle. 

service, for which a kind smile or gentle ** Thank hen little party ente1 


you” seemed to be a sufficient recompense. When enny was asleep, sleeping 
she walked, he followed her steps with the ps xhaustion, the great 
tient satisfaction of a faithful dog; and when : , » weakness moistening 


evening she played and sang, poor Penn) : is they gathered si 


h 
had a quick ear for music, would lie on the gra hey were shocked to see | 


beneath the open window and we n the very » pale high features had already | 


excess of nervous and intense delight. ned and shrunken. 
‘ding h in melan 


But this did not last long | I 
said to her aunt, in evident concern, with a de tremulous sigh 
** Aunt Mary, did you know that yes. 
very sick ?” " ] He seemed surprised, but n 
‘*No,” said Miss Tremaine. a 10t ing them; and when his ey 
heard of it. How did you?” quick bright smile trembled « 
‘<T have missed him for two days,” said Rose, | —I’m real glad you've come, 
**and to-day I asked Murphy where | is, and in low, thi ky tones. 
he told me he was very sick indeed.” to see you agin. I—I am ¢ 
‘* And did you go to the lodge, or ask what er world now, and I wanted to 
ailed him ?” first.” 
** No, aunt; I have just heard it, and I th Rose did not speak, but her 
you would prefer to make inquiries yourself.” her interest and pit 
** You are right, my dear. I will get you to “ Why—why j j 
write a note for me to Dr. Summerville, and ask | Rose?” he asked, as if surprised at ] 
him to visit Penny, and then report to us. In) ‘ Why, don’t you know? Mother's tl 
that way we shall know the true state cf the she?” 
case. Murphy may exaggerate; persons in his ‘“Yees, mon poor boy!” a 
station often do so, ignorantly.” kindly, seeing Rose could not speak ; 
In about two hours the Doctor made his ap-| dat ’appy vorld, de poor orphelin sall f 
pearance. He looked grave; he had found the and moder, and de exile sall not to be lon 
case much worse than they expected. Penny , more!” 


had had a bad fall some months before, and ‘¢ Don’t—don’t—don’t you cry, Miss Ros 


had injured his chest and side, and a neglected | said the boy, feebly (for Rose, to whom the d 
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solemnities of death were new, was weeping 
nervously ) 3 ‘ you—you—you've been real good 
‘ne, and I'll tell mother so.” 
iC in we do any thing for you, my poor boy ?” 
.cked Mr. Tremaine, kindly. 
" Raise—me—up a little ;” and the Doctor and 
[remaine raised him. ‘‘ Miss Rose,” he 
|. in a voice scarcely audible, and reaching 
; thin hand to her, *‘ you—you—you look- 
say —Our father—” He was stopped 
~uptly by a fit of coughing. 
Wl n it was over, and he was quiet 
who had understood him to ask her to 
with him, controlling herself with a strong 
knelt by the bedside, and, with clasped 
ls and lifted eyes, commenced devoutly the 
ful prayer so universally known among 
ldren as ** Our Father.” 
‘No—no- no!” said the sick one, with a look 
intment, just lifting his feeble hand 
bed, and dropping it with a deprecatory 
‘J —I—I didn’t mean that.” Rose 


‘Would you like to have me pray for you, 
my poor lad?” said Mr. Tremaine. 

“No,” said the boy, sadly; ‘‘I dunno as I 

» nothing "bout it. I—I—lI wanted to tell 
Miss Rose—” But a violent fit of coughing here 
stopped his utterance. The paroxvsm was long 
nd severe, and when it was over he lay spent, 

usted, and breathless. The Doctor raised 
gain in his arms, and Mademoiselle bathed 

s brow and lips, while Rose fanned him, and 
Mr. Tremaine chaffed his cold hands. But even 
they thus ministered to him the unchal- 

d spirit made its escape—so gently passing 

1 the midst of them that not until the Doctor 

quietly, **It is over—he has gone!” did 

y realize the world-wide separation which 

| come between them and the object of their 

‘Poor boy! he is at rest,” said Dr. Summer- 

, gently replacing his pale burden upon the 

vs. 

*’"Appy boy!” ejaculated the Frenchwoman, 
as she bent down and kissed reverently the pale 

ld brow of the dead; ‘* ‘appy boy! he ’av found 
fader and moder now, and dere sall not be no 

re of tears, of parting, of death!” 

Silently Rose drew near and followed her 

d's example, bestowing a tearful kiss, and 

ned away; and then the two ladies retired, 
leaving the Doctor and Mr. Tremaine to give the 
necessary orders. 

When this was over, and the two gentlemen 
were about leaving the room, Mr. Tremaine said, 
looking back upon its lonely occupant, 

‘Well, poor lad! he was faithful to the last. 
He has kept the secret intrusted to him by his 
poor mother.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Summerville, meaningly, 
“he has kept it in life faithfully; but I think 
Death has revealed it.” 

‘How do you mean ?” asked Mr. Tremaine. 

“Go up and look at him now,” said the Doc- 
tor; and as he spoke he drew aside a curtain, 


and let the light more fully in upon the pale, still 
face, which the hand of Death was already in- 
vesting with a new and strange dignity. ‘ Look 
at him now; family resemblances often come 
out at such an hour with startling accuracy ; 
notice the outline of the brow and chin, and you 
will agree with me that we, who remember Miss 
Rose’s father, have need to ask no farther ques- 
tions. 

‘Ts it possible ? What, my cousin, Edward 
Tremaine? You are right,” said Mr. Tremaine. 
‘* Strange it never occurred to me before! When 
did you make the discovery?” 

** Not until within the last hour 

** And do you think he knew it?” 

‘*Undoubtedly he did. ‘That was probably 
what he wanted to say to Miss Rose when she 
understood him to ask her to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer.” 

** And does she know it, do you think—Rose ?” 

‘I am sure she does not, and it is far better 
she should not.” 

‘“*Of course. And my sister?” 

‘Of that I can not judge; but I would not 
name it to her or any one. Let us respect the 
veil of sec recy which his poor mother enshrouded 
herself in, and which she evidently bequeathed 
tohim. The disclosure could do no good to the 
dead, and could only pain the living.’ 

**T believe you are right,” said Mr. Tremaine. 
‘© We will let ‘ the dead bury the dead.’ It can 
not harm him, poor fellow! Let him be known 
in death, as he was in life, only as Penny Dexter.” 


MY BRIER-WOOD PIPE, AND 
WHAT IT COST ME. 

i SMOKE. Not having the fear of King 

James before my eyes, 1 may say I ‘‘ drink” 
tobacco; for when he wrote his ‘*‘ Counterblast” 
the enjoyment of the burning weed was regard 
>d as potation, not fumigation. To be in the 
fashion, I smoke a pipe. But not only to be in 
the fashion. The pipe pleases me as a work of 
art, and it gives me something to care for and 
become attached to. Your cigar-smoker is an 
unhappy, solitary creature, compared to me, 
He enjoys only what he consumes, and flings 
away, into the fire or into the kennel, that which 
he has just pressed delightfully to his lips. But 
I always have a cherished companion in my 
soothing pleasure. My pipe is with me. It is 
not merely so much clay, and wood, and am- 
ber. It has assumed an individuality, and is a 
partner of my musing hour. We have got 
used to each other’s ways, and thoroughly un- 
derstand one another; are tolerant of each oth- 
er’s peculiarities, and accommodate ourselves to 
each other's moods. Sometimes, indeed, my 
companion seems coy and reluctant at the most 
interesting moment; but a little attention, half 
compulsory, half enticing, almost always puts 
matters upon their natural footing again. At 
other times, I must confess I am ill treated, and 
my attendant minister, instead of burning in- 
cense before me, will coldly go out, and sullen- 


Sere 


ioe eee 
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ly refuse any response to my most importunate 
aglow with 
But I am 
all 
I have been 
allowed other af- 


wooing, just when it ought to be 
warmth and fragrant with perfume. 
to little miffs, ir 


to some neglect on my part. 


trace these 1 almost 
remiss in proper care, or have 
fuirs to divert my attention more than suits the 
views of my Matters, | 


jealous companion. LOW- 


ever, very rarely come to this pass between 1 
a little judicious coaxing generally brings ¢ 
an understanding, to our great mutual sa 
tion. 

I have spok I hs 
is, two of principal importance. 
is the pi f but 


prime favorite ; 


n of my pipe: ive two. 
Of these, 
the other 
and there are, besides, th 


four that are well enough in their way when the 


pipe a erce ce, 


ree or 


whim takes me to enj« but they have no 
particular and r position. 
ing is a Turkish habit. The pi 
which I always mean 


vy them ; 
ognized Pipe-smok 
that i he 
n I 


mee! 


wr) 


one 


about my pip » is. of course, a 


is of such fine q iality and so « xquisit 1, carved 


at lea 
been 


that I am the envy of 


friends, who have not 


money, to compass such a marvel bowl 
is in the form of a Turk’s head, 
with two small dark carbuncles by w 
The tobacco is, of course, put throu 
of the turban into the place of the 


derive consequence in the eyes of 


a orated 
of eves, 


1 the top 


from appearing to consume the | 
my fellow-creatures for my passing pleasure. 
have already the serene joy, only 
l 


ated by the meerschaum smoke 
Turk’s full and lightly-flowing b 
gradually a rich brown under my 

gut although I contemplate the preset 
of his countenance with the greatest satis 
I must confess that I 
regard to the certainly-approaching 


have some mis rivings 

period when 
the line of demarkation shall invade the facé 
hall 


a 


proper, and the finely-cut nose of my Turk s 


be divided horizontally across the bi » into 
cream-colored section and a tawny-brown section. 
hall build my 
time when this line shall have 
turban’s edge, while the hue 
has deepened, so that I shall 
skinned Oriental with a dark, « 
beard and a white turban; 
stop smoking this pipe, and lay it 

tle cabinet—a peaceful trophy. 

But although I worship with all loyal devo- 
tion at my meerschaum shrine, I confess to a 
great fondness for a little brier-wood pipe—the 
second in order of precedence among my favor- 

so great that, if the meerschaum knew it, 
it would, I fear, breed permanent trouble be- 
tween us. 


Then, however, I s 


es upon the 


an 


This brier-wood beauty is no mere 
knot of wood with a hole in it, but the daintiest 
little pipe that ever was made. Its chief charm, 
however, is that it gives me no trouble what- 
ever, and always accommodates itself to my con- 
venience and my temper. It requires no solici- 
tous looking after, like the other; which, T must 
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confess, is capricious and exacting, like a 
donnas of well-established reputation. 
enjoy it when I please, and as I pleas 
no thought whether it is too hot or t 

whether it is in a condition to be hand] 
1 cor 


double « 


very form is at once graceful 
The stem 


which ¢ 


anc 


is made with a 
iforms to the position of 1 
and fingers as I hold it, and to that of 
as I let it carelessly hang from my m¢ 
ittled | bowl 
with the finest meerschaum, which s] 


» the foam 


is m eautifully, and the 


ve the edge 


alas! one 


evening I disc 


la defect; and I am of such : 
position that I never tolerate any 
be remedied, « 


Mrs. 


xcept those in my 
Maddox has 
found hany gentleman as was so ’a 
Mr. Robinson Mrs. Maddox is 1 
lady. She describes herself as “*a Hit gr 


in re 


often said t 
mstances,” and is for 


to her * 


ystocracy.”” It 


l ciret 


sional reference connect 


t} 
tnan 


is more 


particular form of harrystocracy 
certain H 


nature of tl 


connected was 
, and that the 
arned from the 


was a 
1 r +} 
columns of 


I 


in doing 

he knows \ 
t Jenny is a vel 

I found out 
ted me very soo! 
She hi: 


‘cause you can st 

» fact is thi 
intelligent person. 
stood and appreci 
my pres it apartme nts, 
so that it has 


if in the house, t 


- sin 


thins 
M 
oiled bl: k eurls—in which I 
hair t 


sinuated that *‘the ht 


} 
| 


ie other day—and has more than 


ons 
at Jenny is 
her 
», if she lived in London, w 
Creswell ¢ 
through the instrumenta 
What might 


views and feelings, were it n 


and better behaved than mistres 
but one 
be acqui inted with Sir 
uniess, indeed, 


brute of a husband. 


ences of social position which must 
der all forms of government, I, 
not called upon to say. 

But the defect in my brier-w 


} 


a scratch on the made 


other, and which 


stem, 
some tool or | 
tice of the maker, and also mine wher 
it. Touch 
so much more delicate a sense 
all men so much more to be relied upon 
dence of fact—revealed it tc me. I was 


touch in fine organizati 


than sight, 





MY BRIER- 


upon the baleony on one of these glorious au- 
tumn evenings, smoking with Miss Kate John- 
That is, Miss Johnstone was sitting there 
, me, and I was smoking. She is a charm- 
so sensible, cheerful, and good-natured, 
She often sits, 


Ww 
t with a will of her own. 
| to sit, on the balcony in the evening while 


1, for she did not object to the fumes of 

o in the open air. She is a belle 

r she goes. And well she may be. 

a round, lithe figure, such an arched in- 

and such white dimpled hands and shoul- 

h clear brown eyes, and such waving 

it hair are not often the united property 

» woman. And then a fortune too! Not 

, only thirty-five thousand dollars; but the 
thirty-five are there, and all well investe 

igh Bagges, Esq. 

gges is her uncle and guardian—who had 


1 her inclination to sit upon the balcony 


she is an orphan, and 


[ smoked, took me aside one evening and 

» to me about this fortune. 
‘Mr. Robinson,” said he, ‘it has been my 
) observe indications on your part of a de- 
to address my ward and niece, Miss John- 


1d, Sir,” I began, ‘*I haven’t yet—” 
‘‘Pray don’t explain or apologize Che trans- 
I have no doubt, would be a most honor- 
I know your position and your repu- 
[I shall not make myself directly or in- 
to the affair. But I think it 


rrect to say to you, Sir, in view of pru- 


| considerations, which, of course, being a 


man of sense, you entertain, that the amount of 
y's fortune has been much exaggerated by 

She has only thirty thousand dollars ; 

of that must be settled upon her at her 

I should, however, be willing to con- 

) the investment of ten thousand dollars ina 


I may as well add that I am empowered 
y the will to retain the whole property as trustee, 
ind make only such quarterly payments over 
sht hundred dollars a year as I should deem 
advisable in case she should marry without my 
I’ve just said as much to Mr. Axle- 
tree. Good-evening, Sir. I have a business 
engagement.” 


Who was Axletree? Why the son of a vil- 


consent. 


lacksmith who had worked his way through 
», and into the law, and who was quite 
lar in our house—I always did hate popu- 
lar men—and who had made a sort of particular 
juaintance with Miss Johnstone by holding 
her horse hard, and swinging her quickly off the 
saddle one morning when, just as she was start- 
ing for the Central Park, the animal began to 
lunge and rear most violently; after which 
time she would sometimes sit and hear him talk 
ut Dante and Shakspeare when I thought she 
might much better be out upon the balcony with 
me. Be this as it may, there Mr. Munneigh 
Bagzes left me, with the assurance that if I could 
get Miss Johnstone’s consent I might have her, 
and with her ten thousand dollars in cash for 
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any safe concern in which I might desire to be- 
come a partner. Why it was just the sum that 

Grist, of Hopper and Grist, the rising flow 
house, mentioned that they were looking out for 
with a capable junior as Co. My fortune was in 
my hand; and so I smoked upon the balcony 
regularly, always invited Miss Johnstone out 
with me to enjoy the evening air, and always 
made myself as agreeable as possible. 

On this particular evening, as I took my little 
pipe from my lips, I felt for the first time a long 
seam down the wavy, well-polished stem. It 
was the merest scratch, a scarcely perceptible 
indentation of the surface. But still it was 
there; and it attracted my attention, and finally 
annoyed me A hundred times did my finger 
wander up and down the pipe-stem, tracing out 
the length and shape of the blemish, as I talked 


I could not he ly 


in rmy eves from hers to the pipe once or twice, 


to my fair companion. 


even while she was speaking; till finally she 

hort in the middle of a sentence, and it 
was only by a promptly paid compliment, based 
upon what she was saying, that I prevented her 
from retiring quickly into the parlor where I 
knew Axletree was sitting. I finished my smoke 
asked to be allowed to 
attend her on her ride the next afternoon to the 
‘entral Park, and we parted to our respective 


and my chat with her; 


mbers. 

On looking at my pipe, I found that the depth 
scratch was even less than it had seemed 

It really did 

all, and to most eyes would 

need pointing out to be seen. But there it was: 

I had discovered it; and I should know of its 


existence if the whole world besides were igno- 


t 


to the touch of my restless finger. 
not mar the pipe 


rant. It was the spider in my soup, the skeleton 
It annoyed me all the more be- 
cause of the absolute perfection of the pipe in all 

respects. Why should not a thing that 


in my closet. 


s so nearly perfect be made ab lv so? 
There was no reason, and I was determined that 
it should be made perfect without delay; and 
that I would place it the next day in the hands 
of a little Hungarian, with whose name, as it 
consists chiefly of three c’s, four X's, two 2’s, and 
a y, somewhat promiscuously distributed, I shall 
not trouble you, and who, a meerschaum pipe- 
maker in his own country, had been reduced 
here, from lack of money to buy stock, to a mere 
pipe-mender; for which he sought consolation 
But I was 
Why not do such a trifling 


by living with a pipe in his mouth. 
impatient of delay. 
and simple piece of work myself? I had the im- 
plements by me, why not use them? I determ- 
ined to do so, and in a minute was rubbing away 
at my pipe-stem with the finest sand-paper. The 
surface was soon smoothed; but alas! I saw, 
when too late to stay my hand, that I had rubbed 
off color as well as surface. My pipe was of a 
light kind of brier-wood which had been stained 
darker to give it the usual and the coveted color. 
There was but one remedy—to sand-paper it all 
So at it I 
went, and rubbed until the first part of the opera- 


over, and stain it all anew again. 


2s ares ects get Dey 





Pkt oteeeaei anata ade 
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tion was completed, and I postponed the rest 
until the morrow. 

When I awoke in the morning my eye first 
sought my pipe where I left it upon my toilet 
table. You smile because it was a pipe tha 
looked after ; 
that tha 
the torment of your life, 


just as you smiled when you fou 
kepi-capped boy, who is the d | 
} took the toy 
the real lock that you denied yourself 
him to bed the first few nights aft 

tion of the longed-for treasure. 

that handsome bay who do 
within 2.40 first took his place in your stable, 
did you not, next morning, come 
fast-table with the odor of his stall about you? 
When that pretty little yacht first took you up 


when 
1 , ' 
S his i ) easily 


to the break- 


the river to your country-place, did not your 
wife detect you standing at your bedroom win- 
hour, in ¢ 
scanty garment, feasting your ey pon her 
the yac ht, als not the wife 

duck upon When that 

edition of your favorite poet came from L« 
rich with the decorating skill of Hay 

you quite in an unconscious sort of 


dow at an unwonted matinal a very 
’ 


he water ? 


up stairs with you when you we 
take a last look at it ‘‘as it w: 


you were undressed, and a first look at it 


s up ther 


morning before you were dressed? You know 
you did And 


whether it is a hor 


what difference does it make 
*, a boat, a book, or a toy 
I looked then at my hobby as 
you looked at yours, and it seemed whiter in th 
daylight than under the gas-burner; and I felt 
that I had done a foolish thing. Had sleep 
brought me wisdom as well as rest, I should 
have done no more than consign the pipe to the 
hands of my little friend of the consonantal des- 
ignation. But I thought that that was hardly 
worth while, and that as I had begun I might 
as well go on. The truth was that I secretly 
shrunk from asking his ministrations, though I 


gun, or a pipe? 


did not acknowledge it to myself, for fear he 
should pronounce my pipe not genuine. 

I numbered a young druggist among my ac- 
quaintances, and calling upon him on my way 
homeward early that afternoon, I was provided 
with various dyes, including logwood and cop- 
peras, and a tincture which he thought would 
produce exactly the tint required. On reaching 
the house I overtook Miss Johnstone, radiant, 
upon the front steps, and, entering together, we 
had a moment’s talk about our anticipated pleas- 
ure, for which the afternoon promised finely. 
3ut I found that a full hour must pass before 
we should mount our horses, and I determined 
to improve a part of this by finishing my pipe. 
It would take but a little while, and just leave 
me time to leisurely don my riding gear. I took 
off my coat, turned up my cuffs, and applied the 
tincture with a camel’s-hair brush. But to 
my surprise and disgust the fluid, which when 
shaken in a bottle seemed to have just the red- 
dish-brown hue that I so much desired to pro- 
duce, when spread over the wood dried of a 
bright carnation color, besides looking as palpa- 


5 


bly painted 


on with my job as if 

1 the ever-willing Jenny, ar 
get for me a Wedgewood morta 
seen the waiter pulverizir 
and in this I ground up 
and turned hot 
I cor 
I saw the v 


at various stages of 


my toilet-stan 

givings a 

assumed 

ing cloudily from pale } 

son, to a dull and muddy br 
my dye-] 


Ippec 


ik molasses-and-\ 


ump of copperas into tl 


and went at it] 
make i 

bed my pipe d 

ain I stained 

satisfactory : 


d thus far got on without 
but as I was giving my dy 
yin it again, there « 


be fore apply 
hasty knock 
pe stle 


me— iace, 


at the door. I start 


nd dashed half the 


hands, 


slipped, « 
shirt, waistco 
all shared in the aspersion. I 
implements hastily, and with eyes 
smarting, caught up a towel and 
wiped and sputtered, to relieve myself ext 
ly and internally from the disgustin; 
seized the water-bottle and rinsed my n 
gargled my throat, and amidst my bewilde 
mingling with the singi i 
of water in my throat, and tl tingil 
tion in my eyes, I heard the knock again, s 
er and quicker than before, « 
niced as Jenny’s, saying, in 
tone, 

64 ir. 2 
the door!” 

[ would not have even Jenny see 


nd a voice 
n e@€xcl 


yinson! Mr. Robinson! 


in such a plight ; and throwing on my dressit 
gown, which covered me from head to f 
opened the door. Jenny started back a mom 
in seeming fright, and then tittering, as onl} 
saucy woman can titter at a man, said, 
‘“*Mr. Robinson, 
compliments, and she has waited ten minutes 
and she bid me to be particular to say was § 
to have the honor of your company ?” 
And then the pretty, silly, good-natured 


} 


hn 


Miss Johnstone sends het 





MY BRIER-WOOD PIPE. 


ked at my face with a quizzical expression 
I heard from down stairs 


sh-wack ! 


1 out again. 
but distinctly, the impatient 
! of a riding-whip upon a riding-skirt, 


f two little boot-he 


watch 
But 
glanced at 


my 

the ominous announcement. 
this. As 
discovered the cause of Jenny’s merri- 
When I thought I had removing 
‘the mortar from my face, I had 

and spreading 
nose and fore- 
l qui kly as it 


my eye 
been 


aring the drops, 
ee 


1CCr ana 


1y whole face was as striped as a 
en 


ked at my hands: they were as 


imneyman-hatter’s over his dye-pot. 
redicament for a g 
a thirty-thousand-dollar w 


aj 
rentleman to be 
oman 


him to keep his appointment to rid 


hands, and 
and so I rushed 


yuld wash my face and 

s than ten minutes; 
a nny, and hs) ii 1, 

rell Miss Johnstone that I will be with her 
minutes, and make my apology for 


my 


] 


te-he, te-he-he-he; 


‘Yes, Sir ’ but please, 
Mr. Rohinson, do give me the mortar and _ pes- 
James have been a lookin’ after the I 

for Mrs. Maddox, and she'll 

ind ask me about it.” 


lly emptied the contents of 


come 


the mor- 
» my wash-bowl and handed it to Jenny, 
d aghast at its blackened condition. 

it for me, Jenny, there’s a good girl; 
1 some ink into it.” I shut the door 
face, turned the key, and plunged into 

vn purification. But horrors! on going to 
ywl it seemed as if a huge ladleful of the 
tyx had been splashed into it. I jerked 

lug, and turned on hot and cold water; 

it would not run 
and mid the cloudy shadings of the fluid, 
g from pitchy black to smoky brown, I 
liscerned a jet 
one end of 


rh the water ran in 


black gummy, glairy substance, 
which was fixed in the vent-hole, 
swayed about in the 
It looked as if I had murdered a 


and was endeavoring to conceal his 


other 


brim- 


igled remains by sending them out through 
he waste-pipe. Had it been a black baby in- 
ud of a black polypus, I could not have been 
f er dread of detection. I seized hold of 
» viscid mass, and tried to pull it out of the 
it; but it was very tender, and parted just 
at the rim, and I only grimed my hand and 
rrist. I thrust the loathsome jelly down through 


the vent with my fingers, and had the satisfac- 


tion of seeing its inky heart’s-blood follow it. | 


R,, . o 
but my bowl was stained all the colors of the 


rainbow, besides > . en iT at | 
, besides one or two not seen in that | 


bright br 

phemi 

Heenan. 

sides ; | 
turn n to my ov 
I found the inky c 
I applied soap; ar 
deepened and settl but tl 
flew backward and ‘ward between my mirror 
wash-stand with constantly-increasit 
apprehension. In vain: lor would have 
immovably answered even Mrs. Siddor 


whether ] 


3's query 
it would was tone 
and scraped away at 

ing and excoriating my ha 

and doing little else, and i 

knowing that I did so; 

the effica y of lemon j 

seized one which lay uj 

ting it in two, applied 

which now looked not unl 

gro. Then I 
had nearly flayed my 


‘ 
head, and my knuckl 
] 
d 


discove “¢ 


i ry 


smarting ai 


while n y mott 
d my ey 
Jenny’s rap at the door 
** What the devil do 
** Please 
and 
for 
Mr. Axletri 
ride with her.” 
Cursing my 


you want ?” 
Sir, Miss Johnstone’s « 
it’s ten minutes ; 

the honor of y¢ 


( 
have 


} 


hopelessly 
contem}] lated the c 
pe rson, 
attempt to make the la 

I gave up the effort for tl I it, and 


] v reverie. whicl , 
a gioomy reverie, Which was 


upon 


and saw how 
r days, 
fell into 
ing two hors« s start off ata s 

I confined myself t ) my room, 01 
of illness, for a day - and cor 
penny post with the pl 
was an innocent link in the ch: 


irmaceutic 
uin of my de 


I received from him the m 


ans of clear 


filthy witness of my folly from my 
face, and also an ointment very soothing 
lubricati 
as I thought at first; and in the course of forty- 
eight hours I was restored to something 1il 
natural condition. I again presented myself be- 
fore Miss Johnstone, who received me and my 


apologies polite- 


ns. My face was not so deeply scraped 


se my 


and explanations with extreme 
ness, but with—or else I fancied it—the sl 
possible curl downward of the dk 
of her mouth. 
mer undefined position toward her, but in vain. 
Without being in the least degree a jilt, she had 
between 


ep-cut corners 
I endeavored to resume my for- 


been trembling, unconsciously almost, 
two men, as many a woman does, with such a 
slight and delicate poise that the merest accident 
And 
that afternoon had settled the question irrevoca- 
bly against me and in favor of Axletree. 

When I came to look into the affair I found 


determines into whose arms she shall fall. 
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eve the otl 
) as obliged to s 
quietly to keep her fi 
the nature of which she 
Thy the talk of the } 
I left as quietly 
Vas decided, 


‘ 
f 


oe API Le 


} 


and fatal prid 
coming tranquil ye 


er to the sphe res. 


For I know them—know yon landscape, a familiar face to me; 


I have been their guest before, an ith less pressing courtesy ; 


When we stood that dreary midnight, guarded in their hollow square 


More than one old friend : d by the torches’ flickering glare. 


ancestral homes, 
Glades where oal ent-like shadows, and the antler’d deer still com 
Towering rise the green magnolias, brakes of roses, creamy white, 


Make fit haunts for lovers str x in the starlit perfumed night. 


Shall I tell you all my story? It is simple. Thus I loved, 
Was betrothed, and should have wedded had not death a rival proved 
More than brother was her brother, parting slowly, with wrung hands, 


Standing by her grave, You saw him, is g at their head commands— 
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aa eee ’ 
When we trod along like felons: our first meeting since that day. 


But I spared what pain I could—to him; I turned my face away, 
Kept within the deepest shadow:—it had made his task too hard, 


Knowing whom he ordered prisoner under strictest watch and ward. 


Oh that night! so filled with shadows of the ghostly buried past! 
With her face, now warm and radiant, then as when I saw her last; 
All the life and love flown upward—all I loved returned to heaven— 


Leaving only mask-like features with the impress she had given. 


But my eyeballs have gone tearless in those few hot drops of rage 
Shed for shame to see our cowards shirk the fight they plead to wage. 
Thanks! I feel your trial also—know inaction chafes the steed, 


Rusts the steel; I feel its gnawings, though I left no soul in need. 


‘Hard?” °*Tis madd’ning! How you bear it I who watch can scarcely tell; 
Hard enough with happy tidings—‘‘ All is over, all is well!” 
In the tender rush of feeling, in the glowing honest pride, 


Of the new-made happy father—one caress to be denied! 


But to have the days creep onward with an aching silence dumb, 
Tortured with a thousand fancies that the worst you dread has come: 
‘‘She is dead! the child, the mother, both are dead!” you sometimes moan; 


I can hear you in the midnight—once your arm was round me thrown. 


“Oh my darling!”—thus you murmured—‘ do I find you still in life? 
Did I dream that fearful parting? God be thanked, my precious wife !”— 
' 


Courage! angels stoop to prisons; one has borne this dream to you: 


Trust me, in some happy waking you shall find the presage true. 


And we are not wholly useless in the service of the State: 
There is comfort in the saying, ‘‘ They do serve who stand and wait :” 
We are hostage for its honor—you or I would scorn to stand 


Free, and find some heart had faltered in the counsels of the land. 


Hostages for freedom also—for a world-wide liberty ; 
For the growing glorious promise of united Italy; 
For all nations moved, upheaving, struggling toward the coming day 


When all the kingdoms shall be His who gives to kings their sway. 


Standing in the shock of battle, where the hosts have rudely met, 
We can see but half the order of the ficld now ranged and set: 
We are chastened, we are humbled, taught through loss God’s sovereignty ; 


But we stand for broader issues, future ages that shall be. 


When the desert place is planted with the seeds this whirlwind sows, 
When the wilderness shall blossom with its product as the rose, 
When the cotton-bolls shall whiten by the lotus of the Nile, 

We shall see His face was hidden from us for a little while 


That His light might pierce their jungles, lead each crushed or savage race 
Outward from their dreary coverts to a freer, nobler place, 
Never more to sit in darkness; for the curse must be removed, 


Commerce bind all lands together, Peace the one great good be proved. 
Vo. XXIV.—No. 140.—O 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE ANGEL OF LIGHT. 


- sp aking of the character and antecedents 
have said that he 


The 


own 


of Felix Graham, I was 
moulding a wife for himself. 
thus moulded to fit a man’s 


natrimonial purposes accord- 


idea of a wife 
grooves, and 
educated to suit 
ing to the exact views of the future husband, 
was by no means original with him. Other 
but I do not 
has been found 


men have moulded their wives; 
know that, as a rule, the practice 
to It is open, in the first place, to this 
that the moulder does not generally 
and the 


car 


answer. 
objection 

conceive such idea very early in lif 
idea, when conceived, must necessarily be 


ried out on a young subject. Such a plan is the 


result of much deliberate thought, and has gen- 
erally part 
of the thinker, of the unhappiness arising from 
marriages in which there has been no moulding. 


arisen from long observation, on the 


Such a frame of mind comes upon a bachelor, 
perhaps about his thirty-fifth year, and then he 
goes to work with a girl of fourteen. The oper- 
ation takes some ten years, at the end of which 
the moulded bride regards her lord as an old 
man. On the whole, I think that the ordinary 
plan is the better, and even the safer. Dance 
with a girl three times, and if you like the light 
of her eye and the tone of voice with which she, 
breathless, answers your little questions about 
horse-flesh and music—about affairs masculine 
and feminine—then take the leap in the dark. 
There is danger, but the moulded 
wife is, I think, more dangerous. 

With Felix Graham the matter was somewhat 
different, seeing that he was not yet thirty, and 
that the lady destined to be the mistress of his 
family had already passed through three or four 

He had begun to be 
or had become prudent 


no doubt ° 


years of her novitiate. 
prudent early in life; 
rather by force of sentiment than by force of 
thought. Mary Snow the name of his 
bride-elect ; and it is probable that, had not cir- 
cumstances thrown Mary Snow in his way, he 


was 


would not have gone out of his way to seek a 
Mary Snow was the 
not of an artist who 


subject for his experiment. 
daughter of an engraver 
receives four or five thousand pounds for en- 
graving the chef-d’ceuvre of a modern painter, 
but of a man who executed flourishes on orna- 
mental cards for tradespeople, and assisted in 
the illustration of circus play-bills. With this 
man Graham had become acquainted through 
certain transactions of his with the press, and 
had found him to be a widower, drunken, disso- 
lute, and generally drowned in poverty. One 
child the man had, and that child was Mary 
Snow. 

How it came to pass that the young barrister 
first took upon himself the charge of maintain- 
ing and educating this poor child need not now 
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old. His motives had been thor 
and in the matter he | 


part of a kind Samariten. 


pre tty, 


d endeav« 
He 
half-starved, dirty, i 
est; and so finding her, 

sponsil le for feeding, 
her—and ultimately 
have said that 
such unde 


would 
ubted charity as that cor pl 
three first charges, he would have encoun: 
no difficulty from the drunken, diss 
poverished engraver. But the man f 

and before Gr 

led in obtaining the custody of tl 

dl 


ginning was cunning; 
succet 
the father } 
from him that he would marry her 
age if her conduct up to that age |} 
As to this latter stij 

and indeed Graham 

her that had she fallen : way the fi 


There w 


year to the coming of that day on y 


d obtain a written 


coming. 
had arisen ; 
been all her own. 
bound to make himself a happy man 
erto he himself had never doubted as t 
complishment of his undertaking. 

He had told his friends—thos« 
was really intimate, Augustus St: 
or two others what was to be his n 
lot in life; 


Quixotic chivalry. 


and they had ridicule 
Staveley ¢ spec 
strong in his conviction that no 
would ever take place, and had a 
far as to plan another match for | 
**You know you do not love her 
said, since Felix had been staying « 
at Noningsby. 
**T know no such thing,” Fel 
**On 


s10n 
almost in anger. the cé 
that I do love her.” 

‘* Yes, as I love my niece Maria, or « 
Bessy, who always supplied m¢ 
when I was a boy.” 

“It is I that have supplied Mary v 
sugar-candy, and the love thus engen 
the stronger.” 

‘** Nevertheless you are not in love wit} 
and if I 
will commit a great sin.” 

‘* How moral you have grown !” 

“No, I’m not. 
know very well when a man is in love wit 
girl, and I know very well that you're 1 
love with Mary Snow. And I tell you 
my friend, if you do marry her you are dot 
life. There will absolutely be an end of } 

‘‘ You mean to say that your royal h ght 
will drop me.” 

‘<T mean to say nothing about myself. 
dropping you or not dropping you wont al 
your lot in life. I know very well what 4 
man wants to give him a start; and a f 


like you who has such quaint ideas on so m: 


and never will be; you marry 





I’m not a bit moral. But ! 
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hings requires all the assistance he can get. 
You should look out for money and connection.” 

‘Sophia Furnival, for instance.” 
iN 7 she would not suit you. I perceive 
vo 
Well, my dear fellow, we 
She 


“e SO I supposed. 


tt come to loggerheads about that. 


ry fine girl, and you are welcome to the 
y fine girl, ) 


| of money 
‘That’s nonsense. 
, Furnival any more than you are, 


if you can get it.” 

I’m not thinking of So- 

But if I 

would be a proper marriage. Now ; 
en he went on with some further very 
remarks about Miss Snow. 

| this was said as Felix Graham was lying 
iis broken bones in the comfortable room 
mingsby; and to tell the truth, when it was 
1 his heart was not quite at ease about 
Snow. Up to this time, having long since 
up his mind that Mary should be his wife, 
1 never allowed his thoughts to be diverted 

1 that purpose. Nor did he so allow them 
is long as he could prevent them from 
indering. 
But, lying there at Noningsby, thinking of 
sweet Christmas evenings, how was it pos- 
that they should not wander? His friend 
id told him that he did not love Mary Snow; 
| then, when alone, he asked himself whether 
ith he did love her. He had pledged him- 
to marry her, and he must carry out that 
g But nevertheless did he love her? And 
t her, did he love any other? 

‘y Snow knew very well what was to be 

r destiny, and indeed had known it for the 

» years. She was now nineteen years old 
| Madeline Staveley was also nineteen: she 
is nineteen, and at twenty she was to become 

\ wife, as by agreement between Felix Graham 

nd Mr, the drunken They 

v their destiny—the future husband and the 
» wife—and each relied with perfect faith 
1 the good faith and affection of the other. 


on 


Snow, engraver. 


Graham, while he was thus being lectured by 
Staveley, had under his pillow a letter from 
Mary. He wrote to her regularly—on every 
Sun and on every ‘Tuesday she answered 
him. Nothing could be more becoming than 
the way she obeyed all his behests on such mat- 
ters; and it really did seem that in his case the 
moulded wife would turn out to have been well 
moulded. When Staveley left him he again 
read Mary’s letter. Her letters were always of 
the same length, filling completely the four sides 
They were excellently 
well written; and as no one word in them was 


of a sheet of note-paper. 


r altered or erased, it was manifest enough 
to Felix that the original composition was made 
ma rough draft. As he again read through 
the four sides of the little sheet of paper, he 

ald not refrain from conjecturing what sort of 
a letter Madeline Staveley might write. Mary 
Snow’s letter ran as follows: 
“3 Broomsiacy Terrace, Peckuam, 
“ Tuesday, January 10, 18—. 
“My DEAREsT Fetix"—she had so called him for the 
last twelvemonth by common consent between Graham 
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very discreet lady under whose charge she at pres 
that she 
. Graham—* I am ve 


getting 


and th 
ent lived 
My dear M 


arm and your 


had written to him as 
glad to hear that your 
eo much better. 


Prev ously to 


two ribs are Ire 


ceived your letter yesterday, ar 


in the h 


1 was glad to hear that you 
of the very kind peopl 
If 1 knew them I would send 
them my respectful remembrances, but as I do not know 
them I suppose it would not be proper. But I remember 
them in my prayers.”"—This last assurance rted 
r the express instruction of Mrs. Thomas, who how 
ad Mary's lett 
her hints as to 


are so comfortable USE 


with whom you are staying. 


was inse 
unde 
rs, but occasionally, on som 
Nor 
instruction of 


ver did not re 


ubjects, gave what she might to say 


s there hypocrisy in this, for under the 
1er excellent mentor she 
ed and pay mea 
isit before *, do not come before you are well 
h to i vil urself I am 

» hear that y hunting any more, 


And 


1 prayed for the kind people. 


pe u will be wel MK > com 


do 80 v 


any pain. 
id 
to be a dan rous 


ms to m amusement." 


raph came t 1 


alled here yesterday 


yan en 
He said he was very 
, and so he looked. I did not know what 

sked m much to give 
it last all that I had, 
Mra. Thoma 


away your 


him some 
It was 
angry, 


and 
» and 


e him 
lineteen shillir b was 
und told me I had no right t ve 
that I sh 


hope y 


llings and sixpence 
money 
ld not have ¢ » more than half a crown. I 
1 will not be igry with 5a 


But indeed he : y bi 


not want any 


more at present 
t his shoes. 
‘*] do not know that I have any more to 
t k thi lines of Télémaque into French every 
It nev near right, but 

sud says it He say 
tht I should compose French as well 

nélon, which of course I can not expect. 

od-by, and I am yours most affer- 

Mary Snow.” 


ad, especially 
ay except that 


r comes 
is well done. 


as M. I 
I will now 
tionately, 


There was nothing in this letter to give any 
offense to Felix Graham, and so he acknowl 
edged to himself. He made himself so acknowl- 
edge, because on the first reading of it he had 
felt that he was half angry with the writer. It 
was clear that there was nothing in the letter 
which would justify censure; nothing which did 
not, almost, demand praise. He would have 
been angry with her had she limited her filial 
donation to the half-crown which Mrs. Thomas 
had thought appropriate. He was obliged to 
her for that attention to her French which he 
had specially enjoined. Nothing could be more 
proper than her allusion to the Staveleys; and 
altogether the letter was just what it ought to 
be. Nevertheless it made him unhappy and 
irritated him. Was it well that he 
marry a girl whose father was “indeed very bad 
Staveley had 


shoul: 
but especially about his shoes ?” 
told him that connection would be necessary for 
him, and what sort of a connection would this 
be? And was there one word in the whol 
letter that showed a spark of true love? Did 
not the footfall of Madeline Staveley’s step a 
she passed along the passage go nearer to hi 
heart than all the outspoken assurance of Mar 
Snow’s letter? 

Nevertheless he had undertaken to do thi 
thing, and he would do it—let the footfall of 
Madeline Staveley’s step be ever so sweet in his 
ear. And then, lying back in his bed, he be- 
gan to think whether it would have been as well 
that he should have broken his neck instead of 
his ribs in getting ont of Monkton Grange covert. 
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FELIX WRITES, 


Mrs. Thomas was a lady who kept a school 
consisting of threo little girls and Mary Snow. 
She had in fact not been altogether successful 
in the line of life she had chosen for herself, and 
had hardly been able to keep her modest door- 
plate on her door, till Graham, in search of some 
home for his bride, then in the first novitiate of 


her moulding, had come across her. Her mea! 
were now far from plentiful; but as an averag 
nuinber of three children still clung to her, and 
as Mary Snow’s seventy pounds per annum 
include clothes—were punctually paid, the smal 
house at Peckham was maintained. Under thes 
circumstances Mary Snow was somebody in the 
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eves of Mrs. ‘Thomas, and Felix Graham was a 


great person indeed. 
Graham had received his letter on a Wednes- 
and on the following Monday Mary, as 
sual. received one from him. ‘These letters 
to her in the evening, as she was 


iay, 


ilways came 
ig over her tea with Mrs. Thomas, the three 
Graham's 
ters were very short, as a man with a broken 
ht arm and two broken ribs is not fluent with 
s pen. But still a word or two did come to 
r. ‘Dearest Mary, I am doing better and 
tter, and I hope I shall see you in about a 
ight. Quite right in giving the money. 
ck to the French. Your own F.G.” But 
s he signed himself her own his mind misgave 
m that he was lying. 
“It is very good of him to write to you while 
is in such a state,” said Mrs. ‘Thomas. 
Indeed it is,” said Mary —** very good in- 
And then she went on with the history 
‘‘Rasselas” in his happy valley, by which 
dy Mrs. Thomas intended to initiate her into 
at course of novel-reading which has become 
essary for a British lady. But Mrs. Thomas 
ad a mind to improve the present occasion. 
[t was her duty to inculcate in her pupil love 
nd gratitude toward the beneficent man who 
jing so much for her. Gratitude for fa- 


ldren having been duly put to bed. 


rs past and love for favors to come; and now, | 


hile that scrap of a letter was lying on the 
table, the occasion for doing so was opportune. 

“‘ Mary, I do hope you love Mr. Graham with 

your heart and all your strength.” She 
uld have thought it wicked to say more; but 
so far she thought she might go, considering the 
icred tie which was to exist between her pupil. 
and the gentleman in question. 

‘Oh yes, indeed I do;” and then Mary’s eyes 

fell wishfully on the cover of the book which 
iy in her lap while her finger kept the place. 
Rasselas is not very exciting, but it was more so 
than Mrs. Thomas, 

‘*You would be very wicked if you did not. 
And I hope you think sometimes of the very re- 
sponsible duties which a wife owes to her hus- 
band. And this will be more especially so with 
you than with any other woman—almost that I 
ever heard of.” 

There was something in this that was almost 
depressing to poor Mary’s spirit, but neverthe- 
less she endeavored to bear up against it and do 
her duty. **T shall do all I can to please him, 
Mrs. Thomas; and indeed I do try about the 
French. And he says I was right to give papa 
that money.” 

“But there will be many more things than 
that when you've stood at the altar with him 
and become his wife; bone of his bone, Mary.” 
And she spoke these last words in a very solemn 
tone, shaking her head, and the solemn tone 
almost ossified poor Mary’s heart as she heard 
It. 

“Yes; I know there will. 
deavor to find out what he likes. 

“I don’t think he is so particular about his 


But I shall en- | 
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eating and drinking as some other gentlemen ; 
though no doubt he will like his things nice.” 

‘** T know he is fond of strong tea, and I sha'n't 
forget that.” 

** And about dress. He is not very rich, you 
know, Mary; but it will make him unhappy if 
you are not always tidy. And his own shirts 

I fancy he has no one to look after them now, 
for I so often see the buttons off. You should 
never let one of them go into his drawers with- 


out feeling them all to see that thev’re on tight.” 


**T'll remember that,” said Mary, and then 
she made another little furtive attempt to open 
the book. 

** And about your own stockings, Mary. No- 
thing is so useful to a young woman in your po- 
I'm some 
times almost afraid that you don’t like darn- 
ing.” 

**Oh, yesI do.” That was a fib; but what 
could she do, poor girl, when so pressed ? 


“ 


sition as a habit of darning neat. 


Secause I thought you would look at Jane 
Robinson's and Julia Wright’s, which are lying 
there in the basket. I did Rebecca’s myself be- 
fore tea, till my old eyes were sore.” 

**Oh, I didn’t know,” said Mary, with some 
slight offense in her tone. ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
ask me to do them downright, if you wanted ?” 

‘*Tt’s only for the practice it will give you.” 

** Practice! I’m always 
thing.” But nevertheless she laid down the 
book and dragged the basket of work up on to 
the table. ‘*‘Why, Mrs. Thomas, it’s impossi- 
ble to mend these; they’re all darn.” 

**Give them to me,” said Mrs. Thomas. And 
then there was silence between them for a quar- 
ter of an hour, during which Mary’s thoughts 
wandered away to the events of her future life. 
Would his stockings be so troublesome as these ? 

But Mrs. Thomas was at heart an honest 
woman, and as a rule was honest also in prac- 
tice. Her conscience told her that Mr. Graham 
might probably not approve of this sort of prac- 
tice for conjugal duties, and in spite of her fail- 
ing eyes she resolved to do her duty. ‘‘ Never 
mind them, Mary,” said she. ‘‘I remember now 
that you were doing your own before dinner.” 

‘* Of course I was,” said Mary, sulkily. ‘‘ And 
as for practice, I don’t suppose he’ll want me to 
do more of that than any thing else.” 

** Well, dear, put them by.” And Miss Snow 
did put them by, resuming Rasselas as she did 
Who darned the stockings of Rasselas and 
felt that the buttons were tight on his shirts ? 
What a happy valley must it have been if a 
bride expectant were free from all such cares 
as these! 

‘*T suppose, Mary, it will be some time in 
the spring of next year.” Mrs. Thomas was 
not reading, and therefore a little conversation 
from time to time was to her a solace. 

** What will be, Mrs, Thomas?” 

** Why the marriage.” 

‘*T suppose it will. He told father it should 
be early in 18—, and I shall be past twenty 
then.” 


practicing some- 


so. 
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MARY'S LETTER. 


’ 


| been a place bright with happiness, al 


‘* I wonder where you'll go to live.’ 
“‘T don’t know. He has never said any thing | she had become in so marked a way a child 
about that.” good fortune. And then, moreover, she had a 

‘*T suppose not; but I’m sure it will be a long | deep care on her mind with which the street 
way away from Peckham.” In answer to this | and houses and pathways of Peckham were close- 
Mary said nothing, but could not help wishing | ly connected. It would be very expedient that 
that it might be so. Peckham to her had not | she should go far, far away from Peckham when 
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had become, in actual fact, the very wife of 
lix Graham. 

«Miss Mary,” whispered the red-armed maid 
Il work, creeping up to Mary’s bedroom door 
n they had all retired for the night, and 
¢ through the chink. ‘‘ Miss Mary. 
think to say.” And Mary opened thi 
‘I’ve got a letter from him:” and the 
1 of all work absolut ly produced a little note 


some 


sed in a green envelope. 

‘Sarah, I told you not,” said Mary, looking 
stern, and hesitating with her finger wheth 
10 she would take the letter. 

‘But he did so beg 


hisself, he must 


Besides, miss, 
have 
en'leman, he says, ‘as a right to a answer. 


and pray. 
says his answer. 
ou’d a seed him yourself I’m sure you'd 

took it. He did look so nice with 
| gold handkercher round his neck. 


¢ to the the-a-tre, he 


a blu 
He was 
said.” 

‘And who was going with him, Sarah ?” 
‘Oh, noone. Only his mamma and sister, 
He’s all And 
iM iry Snow did take the letter. 

‘And I'll come for the answer when you're 
breakfast 


right—he is.” 


m sort. 


the room after to-morrow ? 
1 the girl. 

‘No; I don’t know. I sha’n’t send any an- 
ratall. But, Sarah, for He 
t say a word about it!” 

‘Who, 1? 
not for worlds of gold.” A 


iven’s sake, do 


Laws love you, miss, I wouldn’t 
id then Mary was 
ilone to read a second letter from a second 
‘ Angel of light eg 
fair 


is very nice 


it beg “but cold as 
Poor Mary thought it 
and very sweet, and though she 


} 
ue 


in, 
yur own name,” 
almost wished 
she read it a score of times. Stolen 
She had not cared 
to read those two lines from her own betrothed 


was so much afraid of it that s 
taway, vet 


pleasures always are sweet. 


lord above once, or at the most twice; 
iey had been written by a good man—a man 
latively good to her, and written, too, with 
nsiderable pain. 
ie sat down all trembling to think of what 
» was doing; and then, as she thought, she 
** Angel of light! but cold 
Alas, alas! it was 


y again. 
fair 
very sweet to her. 


‘8 your own name.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


MR. FURNIVAL LOOKS FOR ASSISTANCE. 


‘“Anp you think that nothing can be done | 


lown there?” said Mr. Furnival to his clerk, 
immediately after the return of Mr. Crabwitz 
rom Hamworth to London. 
“Nothing at all, Sir,” said Mr. Crabwitz, 
with laconic significance. 
‘* Well, I dare say not. 
have been arranged at a reasonable cost, without 


annoyance to my friend Lady Mason, I should 


have been glad; but, on the whole, it will per- 


and yet | 


| Opinion. 


If the matter could 
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haps be better that the law should take its cou 
She will suffer a good deal, but she will be the 
safer for it afterward.” 
“Mr. Furnival, 1 we 
thousand pounds !” 
‘A thousand pou 
we're afraid of them. 
‘Not a bit more than 
h I offered the 
ast that the 


nt so far as to offer 


nds! Then they'll think 
they did before. 
money, he doesn’t know 
from our side, 
Mr. Furnival— I 
suppose I may speak my mind.” 

! But rem 
Lady Mason is no more in danger of losing 


the | offer ime 


But Til tell you what it is, 


**Oh yes mber this, Crabwitz; 


property than you are. It is a most vexatious 
thing, but there can be no doubt as to what the 
result will be.” 

‘* Well, Mr. Furnival, I don’t know.” 

‘*In such matters I am tolerably well abl 
form an opinion.” 

**Qh, certainly !” 

‘*And that’s my opinion. Now I shall be 
very glad to hear yours.” 

** My opinion is this, Mr. Furnival, that Sir 
Joseph never made that codicil.” 

*¢ And what makes you think so ?” 

“ The 
quite clear there was another deed executed that 
day, and witnessed by Bolster and Kennel 
Had there been two documents for them to wit- 


whole course of the evidence. I 


ness they would have remembered it so soon 
after the occurrence.” 

** Well, Crabwitz, I differ from you—differ 
from you in toto. 
yourself, that’s all. 
best for us you could down at Hamworth, and 


But keep your opinion t 
I've no doubt you did th 


You'll find we've got 
again too full 
1 round to his table, and to th 
papers upon it; whereupon Crabwitz took the 
hint and left the room. 

3ut when he had gone Mr. Furnival agai 


I’m much obliged to you. 
our hands quite full almost 


Then he turnec 


raised his eyes from the papers on the table, and 
leaning back in his chair, gave himself up to 
further consideration of the Orley Farm case. 
Crabwitz he knew was a sharp, clever man, and 
now the opinion formed by Crabwitz, after hav 

ing seen this Hamworth attorney, tallied with 
his own opinion. Yes; it was his own opinion 
He had never said as much, even to himself, 


| with those inward words which a man uses when 
| he assures himself of 


the result of his own 
thoughts; but he was aware that it was his own 
In his heart of hearts he did believe 


| that that codicil had been fraudulently manu- 


factured by his friend and client, Lady Mason. 

Under these circumstances, what should he 
do? He had the handle of his pen between his 
teeth, as was his habit when he was thinking, 
and tried to bring himself to some permanent 
resolution. 

How beautiful had she looked while she stood 
in Sir Peregrine’s library, leaning on the old 
man’s arm—how beautiful and how innocent! 
That was the form which his thoughts chiefly 
took. And then she had given him her hand, 
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und he still felt the soft silken touch of her cool | val were very old friends. So they 
fingers. He would not be a man if he could had known each other for n th 
desert a woman in such a strait. And such a years, and each knew the whole hist 
woman! If even guilty, had she not expiated other’s rise and progress in the pr 
her guilt by deep sorrow? Andthenhe thought any results of their friendship at 
of Mr. Mason of Groby Park; and he thought but scanty. They might meet « 
of Sir Peregrine’s strong conviction, and of Judge | the streets, perhaps, once in the ye: 
Staveley's belief; and he thought also of the sionally but very seldom—migh 





strong hold which public opinion and twenty together on subjects connected with th 
years of possession would still give to the cause sion; as wi » case when the 

he favored. He would still bring her through! gether down to Birmingham. 

Yes; in spite of her guilt, if she were guilty; on “ach other’s houses, or cor 


the strength of her innocency, if she were inno- tlhe sake of the friendship whicl 


cent; but on account of her beauty, and soft idea of doing so never entered th 

hand, and deep liquid eye. Soat least he would of them. 

have owned, could he have been honest enough All the world knows Mr. Chaffanb: 

to tell himself the whole truth. by sight or by reputation. Thosé 
But he must prepare himself for tl battle in’ been happy enough to see the fi 


earnest. It was not as though he had been the man as, in years now gone, he 1 


niefed in this case, and had merely to perform it at the Old Bailey, may not hay 


the duty for which he had been hired. He was much of the privilege which was their 

to undertake the whole legal management of the those who have only read of him, a1 
affair. He must settle what attorney should have | his deeds simply by their triumphs, h« 

the matter in hand, and instruct that attorney how , very famous and worthy to be see1 

to reinstruct him, and how to reinstruct those oth- | that’s Chaffanbrass. It was he wh 

er barristers who must necessarily be employed on amined at the Old Bailey, ar 

the defense, in a case of such magnitude. Hedid howling out of London, banished 

not yet know under what form the attack wouldbe | the wilderness.” ‘*Where, wher 

made; but he was nearly certain that it would | Chaffanbrass? What a dirty littl 

be done in the shape of a criminal charge. He To this dirty littlke man in El: 

hoped that it might take the direct form of an| Furnival now went in his difficulty. 
accusation of forgery. The stronger and more | nival might feel himself sufficient to se 
venomous the charge made, the stronger also | acquittal of an innocent person, or ever 
would be public opinion in favor of the accused, | guilty person, under ordinary circumstar 
and the greater the chance of an acquittal. But) but if any man in England could secure th 
if she were to be found guilty on any charge, it | quittal of a guilty person under extraor 
would matter little on what. Any such verdict circumstances, it would be Mr. Chat 

of guilty would be utter ruin and obliteration of | This had been his special line of work f 
her existence. last thirty years. 

He must consult with some one, and at last Mr. Chaffanbrass was a dirty little man; 
he made up his mind to go to his very old friend, | when seen without his gown and wig, mig 
Mr. Chaffanbrass. Mr. Chaffanbrass was safe, | a first glance be thought insignificant. B 
and he might speak out his mind to him with-| knew well how to hold his own in the » 
out fear of damaging the cause. Not that he’ andcould maintain his opinion, unshaken, as 
could bring himself to speak out his real mind, | all the judges in the land. ‘‘ Well, Furniv: 
even to Mr. Chatfanbrass. He would so speak | and what can I do for you?” he said, as s 
that Mr. Chaffanbrass should clearly understand | the member for the Essex Marshes was s 
him; but still, not even to his ears, would he | opposite to him. ‘‘It isn’t often that th 
say that he really believed Lady Mason to have | of your countenance shines so far east as 
been guilty. How would it be possible that he | Somebody must be in trouble, I suppos 
should feign before a jury his assured, nay, his ‘* Somebody is in trouble,” said Mr. Furr 
indignant conviction of his client’s innocence, if | and then he began to tell his story. Mr. Cl 
he had ever whispered to any one his conviction | anbrass listened almost in silence throug! 
of her guilt ? Now and then he asked a question by a wi 

On that same afternoon he sent to make an| two, expressing no opinion whatever as lh 
appointment with Mr. Chaffanbrass, and imme-| so; but he was satisfied to leave the talking 





diately after breakfast on the following morning | altogether in the hands of his visitor till t 
had himself taken to that gentleman’s chambers. | whole tale was told. ‘* Ah,” he said then, “a 
The chambers of this great guardian of the in-| clever woman !” 
nocence, or rather not-guiltiness, of the public ‘** An uncommonly sweet creature too, © sail 
were not in any so-named inn, but consisted of | Mr. Furnival. 

two gloomy, dark, paneled rooms in Ely Place.| ‘‘I dare say,” said Mr, Chaffanbrass ; 
The course of our story, however, will not cause | then there was a pause. : 
us to make many visits to Ely Place, and any ‘And what can I do for you?” said M) 
closer description of them may be spared. I} Chaffanbrass. i 
have said that Mr. Chaffanbrass and Mr. Furni-| “In the first place, I should be very glad 
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your advice; and then— Of course I 
t lead in defending her—unless it were well 
[ should put the case altogether in your 


no! don’t think of that. I couldn't 

ime to it. My heart is not in it as 

Where will it be?” 
Alston, I suppose.” 

the Spring assizes. That will be 

I .e—about the 10th of March.” 

‘[ should think we might get it postponed till 

Round is not at all hot about 1t.”’ 

we gain any thing by that? Ifa 

e innocent, why torment him by de- 

If he be 

extension of time only brings out the 


He is tolerably sure of escape. 
ts the clearer. As far as my experience goes, 
ner a man is tried the better—alw iys.” 

‘And y 

‘Under 

t Alston. 
ver W 
‘And what do you think about it, Chaffan- 


1 would consent to hold a brief?” 
Well; yes. I don’t mind it 

Any thing to oblige an old friend. 
is proud, you know.” 


er you? 


‘*Ah! that’s the question.” 

‘‘ She must be pulled through. 
Think of that.” 
s what Mason, the man down in York- 


Twenty years 
of possession ! 
“That 
e, is thinking of. There’s no doubt of course 
\bout that partnership deed?” 
“T fe Round would not go on with it 
hat were not all true.” 
Itd 
»member the case of old, though it was twen- 
and I 
I remember thinking that Lady Mason was a 
clever woman, and that Round and Crook 
rather slow.” 
‘He’s a brute, is that fellow Mason of Groby 


“ar not. 
ypends on those two witnesses, Furnival. 


years had nothing to do with it. 


ago, 


D,, 
“A brute, 
ox and make 


k. 
he? 


him 


We'll get him 
much for 
’s uncommonly pretty, isn’t she?” 


into the 
himself. 


is 


say as 


‘She is a pretty woman.” 

“And interesting? It will all tell, you know. 
A widow with one son, isn’t she ?” 

“Yes, and she has done her duty admirably 
since her husband’s death. You will find too 
that she has the sympathies of all the best peo- 
ple in her neighborhood. She is staying now 
at the house of Sir Peregrine Orme, who would 
do any thing for her.” 

“ Any thing, would he ?” 

** And the Staveleys know her. 
convinced of her innocence.” 

“Ishe? He’ll probably have the Home Cir- 
cuit in the summer 


The judge is 


His conviction expressed 
from the bench would be more useful to her. 
You can make Staveley believe every thing in a 
lrawing-room or over a glass of wine, but [ll 
be hanged if I can ever get him to believe any 
thing when he’s on the bench.” 

“But, Chaffanbrass, the countenance of such 
people will be of great use to her down there. 
Every body will know that she’s been staying 
with Sir Peregrine.” 
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"no 
**T’ve no doubt she’s a clever woman.” 
** But this new trouble has half killed her,” 
‘I don’t wonder at that either. 
of troubles do vex people. 


These sort 
A pretty woman like 
that should have every thing smooth; shouldn’t 
? Well, we'll do the best we can. You'll 
that I’m properly instructed. By-the-by, 
who is her attorney? In such a case as that 
you couldn’t have a better man than old Solo- 
mon Aram. sut Solomon Aram is too far east 
from you, I suppose ?” 
**Isn’t he a Jew?” 
‘*Upon my word I don’t know. 
torney, and that’s enough for me.” 
And then the matter was 
them, and it 
would 
much 


she 


see 


He's an at- 
n discussed be- 
third 
‘* Felix Graham 
d in the case,” said Mr. 
‘‘and is as firmly convinced of het 
-as Iam.” And he managed to 
look his ally in the face and to keep his coun- 
tenance firmly. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Chaffanbrass. ‘‘ But what 
if he should happen to change his opinion about 


agal 
tween ‘was agreed that 


counsel be wanting. 


is very interest: 
Furnival, 


innocence as- 


his own client ?” 
** We could prevent that, I think.” 
66 And then he’d throw her 
as sure as your name’s Furnival.” 
‘I hardly think be’d do that.” 
‘<T believe he’d do any thing.” 


I’m not so sure. 


And Mr. 
Chaffanbrass was quite moved to enthusiasm. 
‘¢Tye 
the profession in one hour than I ever heard be- 
fore since I first put a cotton gown on my back 
He does not understand the nature of the duty 
which a professional man owes to his client.” 

‘* But he’d work well if he had a case at heart 
himself. I don’t like him, but he is clever.” 

‘* You can do as you like, of course. I shall 


heard that man talk more nonsense about 


| be out of my ground down at Alston, and of 


course I don’t care who takes the fag of the 
work. But I tell you this fairly—if he does go 
into the case, and then turns against us or drops 
it, I shall turn against him and drop into him.” 

‘¢ Heaven help him in such a case as that!” 
And then these two great luminaries of the law 
shook hands and parted. 

One thing was quite clear to Mr. Furnival as 
he had himself carried in a cab from Ely Place 
to his own in Inn. Mr. 
Chaffanbrass was fully convinced of Lady Ma- 
son’s guilt. He had not actually said so, but 
he had not even troubled himself to go through 
the little ceremony of expressing a belief in her 
innocence. Mr. Furnival was well aware that 
Mr. Chaffanbrass would not on this account be 
less likely to come out strongly with such as- 


chambers Lincoln’s 


surances before a jury, or to be less severe in his 
cross-examination of a witness whose evidence 
went to prove that guilt; but nevertheless the 
conviction was disheartening. Mr. Chaffanbrass 
would know, almost by instinct, whether an ac- 
cused person was or was not guilty; and he had 
already perceived, by instinct, that Lady Mason 


was guilty, Mr. Furnival sighed as he stepped 


| out of his cab, and again wished that he could 
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wash his hands of the whole affair. He wished 
it very much; but he knew that his wish could 
not be gra ° 

** Solom Aram!” he said to himself, as h« 
again sat down in his arm-chair. ‘It will sound 
badly to those pec ple down at Alston. At the 
Old Bailey they don’t mind that kind of thing.” 
And then he made up his mind that 
Aram would not do. It would be a diss to 
him to take a case out of Solomon Aram’s hands. 
Mr. Chaffanbrass did not all this. 
Mr. Chaffanbrass had been dealing with Solo- 
mon Arams all his life. Mr. Chaffanbrass could 
not see the effect which such 
have on the character of a barrister holding Mr. 
Furnival’s position. Solomon Aram was a good 
man in his way, no doubt 
going. In taking every dodge to prevent a con- 
viction no man could be better than 
Aram. All this Mr. Furnival felt; but 
also that he could not afford it ‘It 
tantamount to a confession of guilt to take such 
he said to 


Solomon 


race 


understand 


an alliance would 


perhaps the best mat 


) 
Solomon 
" 


he felt 


would be 


a& man as that down into the country,’ 
himself, trying to excuse himself. 
And then he also made up his mind that h 
would sound Felix Graham. If Felix Graham 
could be induced to take up the case thorougl ly 
» of his client, no mai 
would be more useful as a junior. Felix Gi 
ham went the Home Circuit on which Alston 


was one of the assize towns. 


believing in the innocence 


—__—_<— 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


LOVE WAS STILL THE LORD OF ALL. 
Wuy should Inot? Such had been the ques- 
tion which Sir Peregrine Orme had asked him+ 
self over and over again, in these latter days, 
since L dy Mason had been Stay ing at | 
and the purport of the question was this: 


should he not make Lady Mason his wife ? 


is he use 5 


Why 


I and my readers can probably see very 
reasons why he should not do so; but the 
are not in love with Lady Mason. Her charms 
and her sorrows, her soft, sad her 
more lovely tears have not operated upon us. 
We are not chivalrous old gentlemen, past seven- 
ty years of age, but still alive, keenly alive, to a 
That visit will per- 


many 
n we 


smile and 


strong feeling of romance. 
haps be remembered which Mr. Furnival made 
at The Cleeve, and the subsequent interview be- 
tween Lady Mason and the baronet. On that 
day he merely asked himself the question, and 
took no further step. On the subsequent day 
and the day after, it was the same. He still 
asked himself the question, sitting alone in his 
library ; but he did not ask it as yet of any one 
else. When he met Lady Mason in these days 
his manner to her was full of the deference due 
to a lady and of the affection due to a dear friend ; 
but that was all. Mrs. Orme, seeing this, and 
cordially concurring in this love for her guest, 
followed the lead which her father-in-law gave, 
and threw herself into Lady Mason’s arms. 
They two were fast and bosom friends. 
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And what did Lady Mason think of a 
In truth there was much in it that was 
her, but there wa 
that idea of danger which n 
Why had Sir 
ier in the library, b 
| t close 


sucn 
er Waist, al 


s something also tha 
w seen 
her whole existence. 
ited | 
tl tokens « 
had put his arm round h 

lips, and pre ssed her to his ok 
had this b ? He had assur 
would be to her as a father, bi 
stinct had told her that the pr 
that wl 


ghter. 


en so 


had been warmer than 
cords to his adopted dat 
ger had come up 

much, and | 
W hat 


father 


had thought about it 
about it almost in dismay. 
l more than a 


man did mean 


ier as tl gh it must be 

do so: but what if he 

rh In such « 
> 


even his wart 


seemed to ] 
shot ld 
should she answe 
ild she 
buy his friendship, 
cost of the 
Mrs. Orme hate het 
gerly loved ? 


all 


he 
im ? 
what shot do or say ? suid § 
enmity of so many ot] ? 
Mrs. Orme, 

Mrs. O 


not 


truly, dearly, 


y 
persona I 


And the 
Nay, W 


th some strong hat 


leed on the part of his 

would thus have lost tl 
And then she thought of that other f 
aid 
dreadful time 


not 


i@ 


be so indis I 


of 


Furnival receive such tidin 


would pensa 


tribulation. 

to pass that such tidings were to | 
Lady Mason was rich with f 

and she used them partly with tl 

the dove, but partly also with the \ 

But 

these only weapons which I 


in such use as sl 


serpent. 
Sane 
to her, I do not think that she « 
as very culpable. During those | 
her young widowhood in which not 
wanting to her, her conduct had bee 
any hint of re proac h. She had been « 
find all her joy in her duties and in her | 
Now a great necessity for assist 
had come upon her. 
should bind men to her cause, men pow 
the world and able to fight her battle wit! 
arms. She did so bind them 
chains at her command—but she had no thou 
nay, no suspicion of evil in so doing. It 


mother. 
It was necessary 


with 


very painful to her when she found tl 
caused unhappiness to Mrs. Furni 
caused her pain now, also, when shi 
Sir Peregrine’s new love. She did wish t 
these men to her by a strong attachment; 
she would have stayed this feeling at a c 
point had it been possible for her so to manag 
it. 

In the mean time Sir Peregrine still ask 
himself that question. He had declared to hin- 
| self when first the idea had come to him, that 
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. of those whom he loved should be 
uld even ask his daughter-in-law’s consent, 


injured. 
W 
lescending to plead his cause before her, 
iking her understand his motives, and asking 
He would be so 
eful of his grandson that this second marriage 
f such event did come to pass—should not put 
1 out of his pocket, or at any rate should 
umper the succession of the estate with a 

1 of debt. And then he made 

self as to the step which he propo 


requiescence as a favor. 


excuses to 
ed to take, 
his friends, and 


ng how he would meet 


yh would carry himself before his old sery- 


Old men have made more silly marriages than 


which he then decided. Gentlemen such as 
erine in age and station have married 
yusemaids—have married young girls of 
n vears of age—have done so and faced 
; The bride 
proposed to himself was a lady, an old 


mds and servants afterward. 

l, a woman over forty, and one 

a marriage he could greatly assist in her 
yw. Why should he not do it? 


thoughts 


whom by 


r much of such as these, ex- 


| over nearly a week, he resolved to speak 
nd to Mrs. Orme. If it were to be done 
yuld be done at once. The incredulous un- 
readers of this age would hardly be- 

[ said that his main object was to 
to Lady Mason in her diffi- 
but so he assured himself, and so he be- 

ad. This to be of true 
given and having so resolved 

r Mrs. Orme into the 

my 


me if 

assistance 
assistance service 
at once ; 
library. 
darling,’”’ he said, taking her 
en b th his own, as 
affec 
‘I want to speak to you—on 


1 and pressing it betwe 

n the wont with him in his more 
moods 
business that concerns me nearly; may perhaps 
ern us all nearly. half 
‘**Of course I can—what is it, Sir? I 
l hand at business ; 
‘Sit down, dear: 


Can you give me 


am a 
but you know that.” 
and I will 


re. As to this business, no one can coun- 


there; sit there, 

1 me as well as you.” 

** Dearest father, I should be a poor counselor 
in any thing.” 

‘Not in this, Edith. It is about Lady Ma- 
son that I would speak to you. We both love 
her dearly; do we not?” 

2D | do.” 

‘* And are glad to have her here?” 

“Oh, so glad. When this trial is only over, 
it will be so sweet to have her for a neighbor. 
We really know her now. And it will be so 
pleasant to see much of her.” 

There was nothing discouraging in this, but 
still the words in some slight degree grated 
against Sir Peregrine’s feelings. At the present 
moment he did not wish to think of Lady Ma- 
son as living at Orley Farm, and would have 
preferred that his daughter-in-law should have 
spoken of her as being there, at The Cleeve. 

“Yes, we know her now,” he said. ‘And 


this, Edith 


friend in hap} 


believe me in 
tained of 
that 
Mason been 
subject to the malice 


Had 


iness 1s atl 


which is obtained in sorrow. 


prosperous, had she n¢ 
and avarice of wicked px 
ple, I should never have loved her as I do lov 
‘Nor should I, father.” 
‘She is a cruelly 
man worthy of the kind 
man now, but it has nev 
anxious for a fellow 
her. It is dreadful to think tl 
this country should be subject to su 
** Indeed it 1S; do 
there is any danger ?” 


be so -creatul 


but you no 


This was all very well, and showe 
ll disposed toward 
man whom he loved. But he had kn 
and he began to feel that 
approaching the object which 
66 at last he 
with my whole heart. 
Sir Pereg 
life 


and when 


Orme’s mind was wel 
before, he w 
he had in 
ruptly, ** I 


I would fain make 


lith 
s4uith, 


said al 


had never in 


inv thi 


my wife.” ine Orme 


course through failed in 
of ec 


him th 


yurage ; 
t he was tremb 

id imposed on himself, 
It is so that forl 


lorn 


rm 
; it is so that br 


said 


could have 


announcement overcame h 
** Yes, Edith, 
matter before you cond 
place, I would have 
will not 


you unhappy. 


my 
mn it. 
1 to und 


marry her if you say that it 


[h 


knows nothing of this project.” Sir 


ive not spoken to her as yet 


and si 
Peregrine, it may be presumed, had not himsel 
thought much of that hich he had giv 
her. ‘* You,” he continued to say, ‘‘ have given 
up your whole life to me. You 
If this thing will make you unhay 
be d yne.” 

Sir Peregrine had not so considered it, but 
with such a woman as Mrs. Orme this was, of 
course, the surest way to overcome opposition. 
On her own behalf, thinking only of herself, she 
would stand in the way « 
add to Sir Peregrine’s happiness. 


kiss w 


are my angel, 


py it shall not 


f nothing that could 
But 
theless the idea was strong in her mind that such 
a marriage would be imprudent. Sir Peregrine 
at present stood high before the world. Would 
he stand so high if he did thisthing? His gray 
hair and old manly bearing were honored and 
revered by all who knew him. Would this still 
be so if he made himself the husband of Lady 
Mason ? valued so 
highly the honor that was paid to him! She 
was so proud of her own boy in that he was the 
Would 


Such 


never- 


She loved so dearly, she 


grandson of so perfect a gentleman! 
not this be a sad ending to such a career ? 
were the thoughts which ran through her mind 
at the moment, 
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‘*Make me unhappy!” she seid, getting up 
ana going over to him. ‘‘ It is your happiness 
of which I would think, Will it make you more 
happy ?” 

‘‘It will enable me to befriend her more ef- 
fectually.” 

‘* But, dearest father, you must be the 
consideration to us—-to me and Peregrine. WV 
it make you more happy ?” 

**T think it will,” he answered, slowly. 

**Then I, for one, will say nothing against 
it,” she answered. She was very weak, it will 
be said. Yes, she was weak. Many of the 
sweetest, kindest, best of women are weak in 
this way. It is not every woman that can 
bring herself to say hard, useful, wise words in 
opposition to the follies of those they love best. 
A woman to be useful and wise no doubt should 
have such power. For myself I am not so sur 
that I like useful and wise women. ‘*'Then I, 
for one, will say nothing against it,” said Mrs. 
Orme, deficient in utility, wanting in wisdom, 
but full of the sweetest affection. 

** You are sure that you will not love her the 
less yourself?” said Sir Peregrine. 

“Yes, I am sure of that. If it were to be 
so, I should endeavor to love her the more.” 

** Dearest Edith. I have only one other per- 
son to tell.” 

“Do you mean Peregrine?” she said, in her 
softest voice. 

‘Yes. Of course he must be told. But as 
it would not be well to ask his consent—as I 
have asked yours—” And then as he said this 
she kissed his brow. 

** But you will let him know it ?” 

“Yes; that is, if she accepts my proposition. 
Then he shall know it immediately. And, 
Edith, my dear, you may be sure of this: no- 
thing that I do shall be allowed in any way to 
injure his prospects or to hamper him as regards 
money when I am gone. If this marriage takes 
place I can not do very much for her in the way 
of money; she will understand that. Some- 
thing I can, of course.” 

And then Mrs. Orme stood over the fire, look- 
ing at the hot coals, and thinking what Lady 
Mason's answer would be. She esteemed Lady 
Mason very highly, regarding her as a woman 
sensible and conscientious at all points, and she 
felt by no means certain that the offer would be 
accepted. What if Lady Mason should say that 
such an arrangement would not be possible for 
her? Mrs. Orme felt that under such circum- 
stances she at any rate would not withdraw her 
love from Lady Mason. 

“And now I may as well speak to her at 
once,” said Sir Peregrine. ‘‘ Is she in the draw- 
ing-room ?” 

**T left her there.” 

** Will you ask her to come to me—with my 
love ?” 

“T had better not say any thing, I sup- 
pose ?”” 

Sir Peregrine in his heart of hearts wished 
that his daughter-in-law could say it all, but he 


would not give her such a commission. 
perhaps not.” And then Mrs. Orme was g 
to leave him. 

**Qne word more, Edith. You and J] 
ling, have known each other so long a 
each other so well, that I should be unha 
I were to fall in your estimation.” 

‘* There is no fear of that, father.” 

** Will you believe me when I assure y 
my great object in doing this is to bef 
good and worthy woman whom I 1 


used—beyond all ill usage of which I 


erto known any thing 
She then assured him that she did so ly 
and she assured him truly; after that 


‘Ne 


it she | 
him and went away to send in Lady Mason f 


her interview. In the mean time Sir Pereg 
got up and stood with his back to the fire, 
would have been glad that the coming 
could be over, and yet I should be y 
him to say that he was afraid of it, 
would be a pleasure to him in telling 

he loved her so dearly and trusted her wit} 
absolute confidence. There would bi 
pleasure to him in speaking even of hi 
and in repeating his assurance that he y 
fight the battle for her with all the m« 
command, And perhaps also there wi 


some pleasure in the downcast look of her 


as she acc ec} ted the tender of his love. § 
thing of that pleasure he had known 
And then he remembered the other al 
It was quite upon the cards that she sl. 


cline his offer. He did not by any means s 


his eyes to that. Did she do so, his fri 
should by no means be withdrawn f 
He would be very careful from the or 
she should understand so much as t 
then he heard the light footst« Ps in the hs 
gentle hand was raised to the door, a1 
Mason was standing in the room. 

*‘Dear Lady Mason,” he said, meetit 
half-way across the room, ‘it k 


you to come to me when I send for you int 


would be my duty to come to you 


were half across the kingdom, and my pleasur 


also.” 


‘“ Would it?” said he, looking into her face 
with all the wishfulness of a young lover. From 
that moment she knew what was coming 
Strange as was the destiny which was to 


offered to her at this period of her life, yet 
foresaw clearly that the offer was to be n 
What she did not foresee, what she coul 


be 


iro 


foretell, was the answer which she might mak 


to it! 
‘*Tt would certainly be my sweetest ples 


to send for you if you were away from us—t 


send for you or to follow you,” said he. 


‘IT do not know how to make return for : 


: / 
your kind regard to me; to you and to dea 


Mrs. Orme.” 


“Call her Edith, will you not? You dids 


call her once.” 
**T call her so often when we are aon 


2 to 
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and yet I feel that I have no 


ther now; 


You shall have ev- 
Lady Mason, I 
ld man—some would say a very old man. 


mano: 
t Lam not too old to love you. Can you ac- 


‘You have every right. 


» right if you will accept it. 


nt the love of an old man like me? 


‘Lady Mason was, as we are aware, not taken 
: the least by surprise, but it was quite neces- 
sary that she should seem to be sotaken. This 
; a little artifice which is excusable in almost 
ny lady at such a period. ‘Sir Peregrine,” 
she said, * you do not mean more than the love 
fa most valued friend ?” 
“Yes, much more. I mean the love of a 
for his wife; of a wife for her hus- 


“Sir Peregrine! Ah me! You have not 
tht of this, my friend. You have not re- 
xed the position in which I am placed. 
wrest, dearest friend—dearest of all friends ;” 
ind then she knelt before him, leaning on his 
knees, as he sat in his accustomed large arm- 
wir. ‘“‘It may not beso. Think of the sor- 
w that would come to you and yours if my 
,emies should prevail.” 

‘‘ By —— they shall not prevail!” swore Sir 
Peregrine, roundly; and as he swore the oath 
e put his two hands upon her shoulders. 

No; we will hope not. I should die here 
your feet if I thought that they could prevail. 
But I should die twenty deaths were I to drag 

1 with me into disgrace. There will be dis- 

> even in standing at that bar.” 

‘Who will dare to say so when I shall stand 
there with you?” said Sir Peregrine. 

There was a feeling expressed in his face as 
1¢ spoke these words which made it glorious, 
id bright, and Seautiful. She, with her eyes 
iden with tears, could not see it; but neverthe- 
ss she knew that it was bright and beautiful. 
{nd his voice was full of hot, eager assurance— 
that assurance which had the power to convey 
tself from one breast to another. Would it not 
? If he stood there with her as her hus- 
and and lord, would it not be the case that no 
me would dare to impute disgrace to her? 

And yet she did not wish it. Even yet, think- 
ing of all this as she did think of it, according 
to the truth of the argument which he himself 
put before her, she would still have preferred 
that it should not be so. If she only knew with 
what words to tell him so—to tell him so and 
yet give no offense! For herself, she would 
have married him willingly. Why should she 
not? Nay, she could and would have loved 
him, and been to him a wife, such as he could 
have found in no other woman. But she said 
within her heart that she owed him kindness 
and gratitude—that she owed them all kindness, 
and that it would be bad to repay them in such 
iway as this. She also thought of Sir Pere- 
grine’s gray hairs, and of his proud standing in 
the county, and the respect in which men held 
him. Would it be well in her to drag him down 
in his last days from the noble pedestal on which 


e sO 


|} would have served Sir Peregrine on h 
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he stood, and repay him thus for all that he was 
doing for her? 

“Well,” said he, stroking her soft hair with 
the hair which appeared in front of 
prim cap she wore, *‘ shall it be so? 
right to stand there with 


his hands 
the quiet, 
Will you give me the 
you and defend you against the tongues of wick- 
ed men? We each have our own weakness, 
and we have own strength. 
There I may boast that I should be strong.” 
She thought again for a moment or two with- 
rising from her knees, and als 
Would such strength suffice ? 
if it did suffice, would it then be well with 
As for herself, she did love him. If 


not loved him before, she loved him now. 


also each our 


without 
And 
him ? 
she had 
Who 
had ever been to her so noble, so loving, so gra- 


out 


speaking. 


In her ears no young lover's vows 
had ever sounded. In her heart such love as 
all the world knows had never been known. 
Her former husband had been kind to her in hi 
way, and she had done her duty by him care- 
fully, painfully, and with full acceptance of hei 
position. gut there had been nothing 
that was bright, and grand, and noble. 


cious as he? 


there 

She 
- knee 
smallest offices, and delighted in such 
It was not for lack of love that she 
must refuse him. But still she did not answez 
him, and still he stroked her hair. 

** It would be better that you had never scet 
me,”’ at last she said ; with truth 
the thought of her mind. That she 
bidding, whatever that biddit 
id, in a certain way, acknowl 


in the 
services. 


and she spoke 
must do his 
she 
lved to herself, 
be. How 
be disob - 


she 


g might be, 
If 
could she 
dient in aught to one 
But still it would be wis« 
unless 
better that you had never s 


he would have it so, so it must 


refuse him any thing, or 
to whom owed 
much ? r oth 
wiser for all 

** Tt would be 
me,” she 
‘** Nay, not so, dearest. That 
better for me—for me and Edith—i am 
And I would fain hope that for you 
it I mean. 
What 


it were for herself 

said. 

it would not 

be quit 

sure. 
**Oh, Sir Peregrine! you know wh: 

You know how I value your kindness. 

should I be if it were withdrawn from m 

Do not let that 

out of your 


‘¢Tt shall not be withdrawn. 
Answer me 
heart, and however your heart may answer, 
member this, that my friendship and support 
shall be the same. If you will take me for yomr 
husband, as your husband will I stand by you. 
If you can not—then I will stand by you as 
your father.” 

What could she say ? 
speak as to Mrs. Orme and her feelings, delay- 
ing her absolute reply—and as to Peregrine 
Orme and his prospects; but on both, as on all 
other points, the baronet was armed with his 
answer. He had spoken to his darling Edith, 
and she had gladly given her consent. To hei 
it would be every thing to have so sweet a friend. 


— as to his heir, every care should be 
take that no injury should be done to him; 


feeling actuate you. 


A word or two she did 
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and speaking of this, Sir Peregrine began to | off-hand way she had already ansy 
say a few words, plaintively, about money. questions; but she had done so by feeliy 
But then Lady Mason stopped him. ‘‘No,” er than by thought. j 

she said, ‘‘she could not, and would not, listen No doubt she would gain much in th, 


to that. She would have no settlement. No ing struggle by such a position as Sir Py 
consideration as to money should be made to would give her. It did seem to her t 
weigh with her. It was in no degree for that—” Dockwrath and Joseph Mason would 
And then she wept there till she would have dare to bring such a charge as that t 
fallen had he not supported her. against the wife of Sir Peregrine Orme 
What more is there to be told? Of course then, too, what evidence as to charact 
she accepted him. As far as I can see into such be so substantial as the evidence of suc! 


— 


(re de 


affairs no alternative was allowed to her. She riage? But how would Mr. Furnival be 


t= 


also was not a wise woman at all points. She and if he were offended, would it be 


(<TR SEE WOR EOI 


was one whose feclings were sometimes too many the fight should be fought without 


te tee 


for her, and whose feelings on this occasion had that would be impossible. The law) 

been much too many for her. Had she been edge, experience, and skill were as nex 

able to throw aside from her his offer, she would her as the baronet’s position and character 

have done so; but she had felt that she was not why should Mr. Furnival be offended | 

able. ‘If you wish it, Sir Peregrine,” she said) mar ‘2 ‘She did not know,” she 

at last. ierself. ‘*She could not see that there s} 
‘And can you love an old man?” he had_ be cause of offense.” But yet some inner | 

asked. Old men sometimes will ask questions per of her conscience told her that 

such as these. She did not answer him, but be offense. Must Mr. Furnival | 

stood by his side; and then again he kissed her, must he be told at once ? 

and was happy. And then what would Lucius say ar 
He resolved from that moment that Lady Ma- | and how should she answer the strong 

son should no longer be regarded as the widow , which her son would use to her? He 

of a city knight, but as the wife elect of a coun- | strong words, she knew, and would 

try baronet. Whatever ridicule he might incur like this second marriage of his moth 

in this matter he would incur at once. Men grown-up son is ever pleased 

and women had dared to speak of her cruelly, mother is about to marry ? 

and they should now learn that any such future | be her home now—that is, if 

speech would be spoken of one who was exclu- | The Cleeve must be her home, and she 1 

sively his property. Let any who chose to be | separated in all things from Orley Farn 

speakers under such circumstances look to it. | she thought of this her mind went | 

He had devoted himself to her that he might be back to those long-gone days in wl 

her knight, and bear her scathless through the | been racked with anxiety that O 

fury of this battle. With God’s help he would | should be the inheritance of the little baby t 

put on his armor at once for that fight. Let} was lying at her feet. She remember 

them who would now injure her look to it. As} she had pleaded to the father, pointing « 

soon as might be slie should bear his name; but | rights of her son—declaring, and with 

all the world should know at once what was her | that for herself she had asked for nothing; 

right to claim his protection. He had never | that for him—instead of asking, might s 

been a coward, and he would not now be guilty | demand? Was not that other son provid 

of the cowardice of hiding his intentions. If | and those grown-up women with their rich | 

there were those who chose to smile at the old| bands? ‘Is he not your child as well as the 

man’s fancy, let them smile.. There would be | she had pleaded. ‘‘Is he not your own, a1 

many, he knew, who would not understand an | well worthy of your love?” She had su 

old man’s honor and an old man’s chivalry. in getting the inheritance for the baby : 
**My own one,” he then said, pressing her | feet; but had his having it made her happy 

again to his side, ‘‘ will you tell Edith, or shall} him? Then her child had been all in 

I? She expects it.” But Lady Mason begged | her; but now she felt that that child was half 

that he would tell the tale. It was necessary, | estranged from her about this very property 

she said, that she should be alone for a while. | would become wholly estranged by the met! 

And then, escaping, she went to her own cham-| she was taking to secure it! ‘* I have toil 

ber. him,” she said to herself, *‘ rising up early a1 
‘* Ask Mrs. Orme if she will kindly step to} going to bed late; but the thief cometh in 

me,” said Sir Peregrine, having rang his bell | night and despoileth it!” Who can guess th 

for the servant. bitterness of her thoughts as she said this? 
Lady Mason escaped across the hall to the But her last thoughts, as she sat there t! 

stairs, and succeeded in reaching her room with- | ing, were of him—Sir Peregrine. Would 

out being seen by any one. ‘Then she sat her-| well for him that he should do this? And 

self down and began to look her futute world in| thus considering she did not turn her n 


the face. Two questions she had to ask. Would | chiefly to the usual view in which such a mar 
nn 


it be well for her that this marriage should@jgake | riage would be regarded. Men might call 
place? and would it be well for him ? an! Peregrine an old fool, and langh at him; but 
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t she would, with God’s help, make him 
In those matters he could judge for 
if: and should he judge it right thus to 
is life to hers, she would be true and leal 
n in all things. 
t then about this trial. If there came dis- 
If—? 
id it not be well, at any rate, that no mar- 


and ruin, and an utter overthrow ? 
should take place till that had been de- 
12 She could not find it in her heart to 
x down his old gray hairs with utter sorrow 


rave, 


XXXVI. 


THOUG 


CHAPTER 


WHAT THE YOUNG MEN HT ABOUT IT. 


Lucius Mason at this time was living at 
me at Orley Farm, not by any means in a 
frame of mind. It will be, perhaps, re- 
red that he had at one time had an in- 

w with Mr. Furnival in that lawyer's cham- 

, which was by no means consoling to him, 
» that Mr. Furnival had pooh-poohed him 
and 


ud since paid a very memorable visit to Mr. 


s pretensions in a very off-hand way ; 


wrath in which he had hardly been more 
ssful. Nevertheless, he had gone to an- 
He had felt it impossible to re- 
1 tranquil, pursuing the ordinary avocations 


r lawyer. 
f his life, while such dreadful charges were be- 
made openly against his mother, and being 
made without any authorized contradiction. 


He knew that she was innocent. Nodoubt on 
t matter ever perplexed his mind for a mo- 
But why was she such a coward that 
vould not allow him to protect her inno- 
in the only way which the law permitted? 
le could hardly believe that he had no power 
Jing so even without her sanction, and there- 
he went to another lawyer. 
It was 
cticable that he, the son, should bring 
tion for defamatory character on the part 
mother, without that mother’s sanction. 
Moreover, as this new lawyer saw in a moment, 
ich interference on the part of Lucius, 
any interposition 


» other lawyer did him no good. 


of fresh and new legal 


roceedings, would cripple and impede the ad- | 


visers to whom Lady Mason had herself con- 
fided her own case. The new lawyer could do 


and thus Lucius, again repulsed, be- 


took himself to Orley Farm in no happy frame | 


f mind. 


He would not 
Cleeve, though they sent up and asked him; 
nd she was almost afraid to go across to the 
and visit him. ‘He will be in church 
1 Sunday,” she had said to Mrs. Orme. But 
>was not in church on Sunday, and then on 
Sunday afternoon she did go to him. This, it 
will be understood, was before Sir Peregrine had 


his mother. 


use 


made his offer, and therefore as to that there | 


was as yet no embarrassment on the widow’s 


mind. 


| Cleeve. 
For some day or two after this he did not see | 
go down to The | 


FARM. 
said, 


‘T can not help feeling, mother,” he 
a short time 


after she had sat there with him fi 
‘*that for the present there 
you and me.” 

‘Oh 


is a diy m between 
Lucius!” 
It 
You are in trouble, and you will not listen 
You leave my house and take to 
roof of a new and an untried friend.” 
‘* No, Lucius—not that.” 
“Yes; I say a new friend. 
ago, though you might call there, 
that that 
new friends; and yet, 


‘It is no use our denying it to ourselves. 
sli ° 
to my advice. 
the 
Twelve months 
you never did 
than and but seldom. 


more even 


Chey are now that you 
are in troubie, you choose to live witl " 

** Dear there any 
should not visit at The Cleeve ?” 

“Yes; if you ask me 
spoke very sternly. ‘“T 
you, and you should know nothing of visitings 
and of new friendships till that cloud has been 
While these things 
at no other table than 
this, and drink of no man’s cup but mine. I 
know your innocence,” on to 
speak he stood up before her and looked down 
fully into her face, ‘*but others do not. I know 
how unworthy are these falsehoods with which 
wicked men strive to crush you, but others be- 
lieve that they are true accusations. They can 
not be disregarded ; and now it seems—now that 


is 


Lucius, 


and now he 


ere is a cloud upon 


yes 7” 


dispersed, are being said 


of you, you should sit 


and as he went 


you have allowed them to gather to a head— 
they will result in a trial, during which you will 
have to stand at the bar charged with a dreadful 
crime.” 

** Oh, Lucius!” 
hands. 


and she hid her eyes in her 
‘I could not have helped it. How 
could I have helped it?” 

‘* Well, it must be so now. And till that trial 
is over here should be your place—here, at my 
right hand; [ am he who am bound to stand by 
you. It is I whose duty it is to see that your 
name be made white again, though I spend all 
I have, ay, I am the 
one man on whose arm you have a right to lean. 
And yet in such days as these you leave my 


and my life in doing it. 


house and go to that of a stranger.” 

‘* He is not a stranger, Lucius.” 

** He can not be to you as a son should be. 
However, it is for you to judge. I have no con- 
trol in this matter, but I think it right that you 
should know what are my thoughts.” 

And then she had crept back again to The 
Let Lucius say what he might—let 
be bitter—she 
could not obey her son’s behests. If she did so 
in one thing she must do soin all. She had 
chosen her advisers with her best discretion, and 
by that choice she must abide—even though it 
separated her from her son. She could not 
abandon Sir Peregrine Orme and Mr. Furnival. 
So she crept back and told all this to Mrs. Orme. 
Her heart would have utterly sunk within her 
could she not have spoken openly to some one 
of this sorrow. 

**But he loves you,” Mrs. Orme had said, 


this additional sorrow ever so 
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comforting her. ‘It is not that he does not 
love you.” 

‘* But he is so stern to me.” And then Mrs. 
Orme had kissed her, and promised that none 
should be stern to her, there, in that house. On 
the morning after this Sir Peregrine had made 
his offer, and then she felt that the division be- 
tween her and her boy would be wider than ever. 
And all this had come of that inheritance which 
she had demanded so eagerly for her child. 

And now Lucius was sitting alone in his room 
at Orley Farm, having, for the present, given up 
all idea of attempting any thing himself by means 
of the law. He had made his way into Mr. 
Dockwrath’s office, and had there insulted the 
His hope 
now was that the attorney might bring an action 
against him. If that were done he would thus 
have the means of bringing out all the facts of 
the case before a jury anda judge. It was fixed 
in his mind that if he could once drag that 
reptile before a public tribunal, and with loud 
voice declare the wrong that was being done, all 
might be well. The public would understand 
and would speak out, and the reptile would be 
scorned and trodden under foot. Poor Lucius! 
It is not always so easy to catch public 


attorney in the presence of witnesses. 


syvmpa- 
thy, and it will occur sometimes tliat the W rm 
reptile is crushed by the great public heel. 

He had his books before him as he sat there 
—his Latham and his Pritchard, and he had the 
jawbone of one savage and the skull of another. 
His Liverpool bills for unadulterated guano were 
lying on the table, and a philosophical German 
treatise on agriculture which he had resolved to 
study. It became a man, he said to himself, to 
lo a man’s work in spite of any sorrow. But 
nevertheless, as he sat there, his studies were but 
of little service to him. ~ How many men have 
declared to themselves the same thing, but have 
failed when the trial came! Who can command 
the temper and the mind? At ten I will strike 
the lyre and begin my poem. But at ten the po- 
etic spirit is under a dark cloud, because the water 
for the tea had not boiled when it was brought 
in at nine. And so the lyre remains unstricken. 

And Lucius found that he could not strike 
his lyre. For days he had sat there and no 
good note had been produced. And then he 
had walked over his land, having a farming man 
at his heels, thinking that he could turn his 
mind to the actual and practical working of his 
land. But little good had come of that either. 
It was January, and the land was sloppy and 
half frozen. ‘There was no useful work to be 
done on it. And then what Farmer Greenwood 
had once said of him was true enough, ‘*‘ The 
young maister’s spry and active surely; but he 
can’t let unself down to stable doong and the 
loik o’ that.”” He had some grand idea of farm- 
ing—a conviction that the agricultural world in 
general was very backward, and that he would 
set it right. Even now in his sorrow, as he 
walked through his splashy, frozen fields, he was 
tormented by a desire to do something, he knew 
not what, that might be great. 


He had no such success on the present o 


sion, and returned disconsolate to the hon, 
This happened about noon on the day after ¢j 
on which Sir Peregrine had declared him. 
He returned, as I have said, to the hony 

there at the kitchen door he met a little . 
whom he knew well as belonging to The () 
She was a favorite of Mrs. Orme’s, was ed, 

and clothed by her, and ran on her mess 
Now she had brought a letter up to Lucius f 


his mother. 


Courtesying low she so t 
and he at once went into the sitting-room, y 
he found it lying on his table. His hand 
nervous as he opened it; but if he coul 
seen how tremulous had been the |} 
wrote it! The letter was as follows: 
“Dearest Lucrcvs—I know you will be very 
at what I am going to tell you, but I hop 
judge me harshly. If I know myself at all, I \ 
no step of any kind for my own advant 
possibly injure you. At the present m 
nately do not agree about a subject which is trout 
both, and I can not therefore consult you as I sh 
wise have done. I trust that by God’s mercy these t 
bles may come to an end, and that there may be 
ther differences between you and me. 
‘* Sir Peregrine Orme has made me an offer of n 
and I have accepted it—" 
Lucius Mason, when he had read si 
down the letter upon the table, anc 
denly from his chair, walked rapidly up and 
**Marry him!” he said out | 
The idea that their fathers a 
mothers should marry and enjoy themsel; 
always a thing horrible to be thought of 
minds of the rising generation. 
now began to feel against his mother tl 


the room. 
‘*marry him!” 


Lucius Mas 


sort of anger which Joseph Mason had felt whey 
his father had married again. ‘‘ Marry him! 
And then he walked rapidly about the 1 
though some great injury had been thr 

to him. 

And so it had, in his estimation. Was i 
her position in life to be his mother? | 
not had her young days? But it did not o 
to him to think what those young days had t 
And this then was the meaning of her receding 
from his advice and from his roof! She had been 
preparing for herself in the world new hopes 
new home, and a new ambition. And she h 
so prevailed upon the old man that he was about 
to do this foolish thing! Then again he walked 
up and down the room, injuring his mother much 
in his thoughts. He gave her credit for none 
of those circumstances which had truly actuated 
her in accepting the hand which Sir Peregrine 
had offered her. In that matter touching th 
Orley Farm estate he could acquit his mother 
instantly—with acclamation. But in this‘ ther 
matter he had pronounced her guilty before s 
had been allowed to plead. ‘Then he took up the 
letter and finished it. 

“Sir Peregrine Orme has made me an offer of marris ge 
and I have accepted it. It is very difficult to explain in @ 
letter all the causes that have induced me to do so. The 
first, perhaps, is this: that I feel myself s0 bound to him 
by love and gratitude, that I think it my duty to fall in 
with all his wishes. He has pointed out to me that as my 
husband he can do more for me than would be possible for 


he 
1 
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him without that name. 
® 11d rather perish than that he should sacrifice himseif; 

t he is pleased to say that it is nosacrifice. At any rate 
wishes it, and as Mrs. Orme has cordially assented, 

I feel myself bound to fall in with his views. It was only 
esterday that Sir Peregrine made his offer. I mention 
that you may know that I have lost no time in telling 


“Dearest Lucius, believe that I shall be, as eve 
“Your most affectionate mother, 
** MARY MASON. 


r, 


little girl will wait for an answer if she finds that 
t the farm.” | 


| 

’ he said to himself, still walking about | 
‘¢She can never be to me the same 

or that I would have sacrificed | 
rv thing for her. She should have been the | 
mistress of my house, at any rate till she herself | 
wished it otherwise. 


she was. 


should have But now—” 
And then his mind turned away suddenly to} 
Sophia Furnival 
[can not myself but think that had that affair 
of the trial been set at rest Lady Mason would | 
been prudent to look for another home. | 

fact that Orley Farm was his house and not 
occurred almost too frequently to Lucius 
and I am not that it would 
en altogether comfortable as a perma- 
t residence for his mother after he should | 
} 


certain 


ro 
rou 


ght home to it some such bride as her 
W proposed to himself. 
t was necessary that he should write an an- 


° . | 
r to his mother, which he did at once. 


“Oriey Farm, 
Tt is, I fear 
el on the subject of y 
t | think you are right. 
“ Your affectionate son, 
**Lvoivs Mason.” 


- January 
, too late for me to offer | 
ur letter. I can not say | 


MOTHER, 
| 


And then, having finished this, he again walked 
om. ‘It is all up between me and her,” 
l, ‘as real friends in life and heart. 
ll still have the respect of a son, and I shall 
» the regard of a mother. 


m my 


sa She 
sut how can I 
course to suit the welfare of the wife 
And then he lashed 
self into anger at the idea that his mother 
mld have looked for other solace than that 
» could have given. 

ig more from The Cleeve reached him 
ut but early on the following morning 
ie had a visitor whom he certainly had not ex- 
ected Before he sat down to his breakfast he 

ard the sound of a horse’s feet before the door, 
and immediately afterward Peregrine Orme en- | 
red the sitting-room. 


f Sir 


Peregrine Orme ?” 


He was duly shown in 
y the servant, and in his ordinary way came 
forward quickly and shook hands. Then he 
vated till the door was closed, and at once be- 
zn upon the subject which had brought him 


‘*Mason,” he said, **vou have heard of this 


that 
nat 


is being done at The Cleeve ?” 

Lucius immediately fell back a step or two, 
and considered for a moment how he should 
answer. He had pressed very heavily on his 
mother in his own thoughts, but he was not pre- 
pared to hear her harshly spoken of by another. 
Vor. XXIV.—No. 140.—P 


I have explained to him that I | 


| ing with deliberation ; 


| But you do not know Sir Peregrine. 


| estate with a new jointure. 


done 


marries him,” said Peregrine. 
was 


your grandfather has said to her, and by 
sane dread of some coming evil which she 
may be lessened by his assistance. 


FARM. 


‘* Yes,” said he, ‘‘I have heard.” 

** And I understand from your mother that 
you do not approve of it.” 
** Approve of it! No; I do not approve of 
it.” 

‘*Nor by Heavens do I as 

**T do not approve of it,’’ said Mason, speak- 
‘but I do not know that 
I can take any steps toward preventing it.” 

‘*Can not you see her, and talk to her, and 
tell her how wrong it is ?” 

= Wrong! 
in that sense. I do not know that you have any 
right to blame her. W 
your grandfather ?” 

**So I have—as far as it was possible for me. 

No one 

has any influence over him but my mother; 
and now also your mother.” 

‘¢ And what does Mrs. Orme say ?” 
I know well that 
She must disapprove of 
it, though she will not say so. She would rath- 


I do not know that she is wrong 


hy do not you speak to 


**She will say nothing 
she disapproves of it. 


}er burn off both her hands than displease my 
| grandfather. 


She says that he asked her, and 
that she consented.” 

“Tt seems to me that it is for her and you t 
prevent this.” 

‘*No; it is for your mother to prevent it. 


Only think of it, Mason. He is over seventy, 


| and, as he says himself, he will not burden the 


Why should she 
do it ?” 

It is no affair 
She is not going to marry him for 


‘* You are wronging her there: 
of money. 


| what she can get.” 


‘* Then why should she do it ?”’ 
‘ Because he tells her. Th 

the lawsuit have turned her he 
put herself entirely into his hands. 


¢ se troubles about 
ad, and she has 
I think she 
I could have protected her from all 
I could have 
more, I think, than Sir Peregrine can de 
But she has thought otherwise, and I do not 
know that I can help it.” 

** But will you speak to her? 


is wrong. 


this evil, and would have done so. 


Will make her 


perceive that she is injuring a family that is 
| treating her with kindness ? 


‘<Tf she will come here I will speak to her. 


I can not do it there. I can not go down to 


your grandfather’s house with such an object as 
that.” 


‘¢ All the world will turn against her if she 
And then there 


silence between them for a moment or 


two. 


‘¢Tt seems to me,” said Lucius at last, ‘‘ that 


you wrong my mother very much in this matter, 
and lay all the blame where but the smallest 
part of the blame is deserved. 
of money in her mind, or any thought of pecun- 
iary advantage. 


She has no idea 


She is moved solely by what 
an in- 
thinks 


You are in 


the house with them, and can speak to him— 
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and if you please to her also. I do not see that 
I can do either.” 

‘¢ And you will not help me to break it off?” 

‘Certainly; if I can see my way.” 

*¢ Will you write to her?” 

‘Well, I will think about it.” 

‘¢ Whether she be to blame or not, it must be 
your duty as well as mine to prevent such a 
marriage if it be possible. ‘Think what people 
will say of it?” 

After some further discussion Peregrine re- 
mounted his horse and rode back to The Cleeve, 
not quite satisfied with young Mason. 

‘*Tf you do speak to her—to my mother—do 
it gently.” Those were the last,words whispered 
by Lucius as Peregrine Orme had his foot in the 
stirrup. 

Young Peregrine Orme, as he rode home, felt 
that the world was using him very unkindly. 
Every thing was going wrong with him, and an 
idea entered his head that he might as well go 
and look for Sir John Franklin at the North 
Pole, or join some energetic traveler in the mid- 
dle of Central Africa. He had proposed to Mad- 
eline Staveley, and had been refused. That in 
itself caused a load to lie on his heart which was 
almost unendurable; and now his grandfather 
was going to disgrace himself. He had made 
his little effort to be respectable and discreet, de- 
voting himself to the county hunt and county 
drawing-rooms, giving up the pleasures of Lon- 
don and the glories of dissipation. And for 
what ? 

Then Peregrine began to argue within him- 
self, as some others have done before him: 

*“*Were it not better done as others use—” 
he said to himself, in that or other language ; 
and as he rode slowly into the court-yard of The 
Cleeve he thought almost with regret of his old 
friend Carroty Bob. 





MEHETABEL WESLEY. 

\ EHETABEL, the sister of John Wesley, 
J was one of the most remarkable women 
of her time. She was born in 1697. Nature, 
which seldom grants the double favor, richly en- 
dowed her both in body and mind. 
rary poets praised her beauty. 


Contempo- 
The following 


descriptive lines are from a writer in the Gent/e- | 


man’s Magazine for 1736. Like most of the 
gallant poetry of the time, they are sufficiently 
inflated with silly conceits : 
“*Twere difficult with portrait just to trace 

The blooming beauties of her lovely face; 

The roseate bloom that blushes on her cheek, 

Her eyes, whence rays of pointed lightning break; 

Each brow the bow of Cupid, whence her darts 

With certain archery strike unguarded hearts; 

Her lips, that with a rubied tincture glow 

Soft as the soothing sounds which from them flow.” 


tempted to ask, with Prior, 


**For who conceives what bards devise, 
That heaven is placed in Celia’s eyes? 
Or where's the sense, direct or moral, 
That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral?” 
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Mehetabel Wesley was doubtless a hand 
if not a beautiful woman. A gentlen an 
was acquainted with her during the last davs 
her sad life described her to Dr. Adam Ci 
as an elegant person of great refinement of ; 
ner, the traces of beauty still lingering 
countenance, which too plainly betrayed a x 
rowful heart. Such was the casket. Thy 
was of still rarer brilliance. Whatever of , 
sonal beauty or grace of manner may | 
longed to her was fully equaled by her } 
intellect. The rhymer already quote ex 

** But O! what words, what numbers shall I 
the boundless treasures of her 1 
Where wit and judgment spread the 


T expres 


And every grace, and every beauty shir 

Happily we have no need of these flatt 
verses to form an estimate of her fine t; 
Her small literary remains, provokingly 
number, and mostly written in the gloom ot 
fliction, give us glimpses of a mind worthy 
the Annesleys and Wesleys, from wl 


scended. Her education was prin« 


ducted by her mother, who, as well as any 


man that ever lived, understood the difficult 
Lady Jane Grey was deemed a prodigy, 

at the age of fourteen, under the care of Ayln 
she read Plato in his own Greek. Mehet 
Wesley was not permitted to learn even the 
glish alphabet until she was five years of ag 


| but read the Greek original of the New Testa- 


Like several others of th 

ily, she possessed the dangerous gift. Her 

was of the keenest edge, and the free indulge: 

of it seems to have been her only sin. But» 

is there of this tribe that liveth and sinneth 1 
Of this beautiful and accomplished girl ther 

remains but a broken and meagre hist 


ment at eight. 


ry. But 
brief as it is, like the little book in the Apoca- 
lypse, it is a sweet bitter, the bitterness, how- 
ever, prevailing in the end. Her 
the rector of Epworth, an obscure vill 


father w 


Lincolnshire, and a man of scholarly attain- 


|ments, but grievously afflicted all his days with 


the res angusta domi, which sometimes almost 
touched the point of starvation. 
against him that he lacked the scrupulous ec: 
omy that makes the most of a narrow incom 


But on a stipend of about six hundred dollars 


per annum, with other slight casual aid, he 
raised a family of ten or twelve children, 


It was charged 


|his three sons an Oxford education, twic 
| built the parsonage after it had been twice burn- 
led, and died at last with no debts but such as 


were paid out of his estate. Better husbar dry 


| than this is as rare as better men than he It 
| is true that he was a man of independent spit, 
|who with great reason supposed that in a 
| things lawful he might think and act for 
| self. 
This is enough, such as it is; and we are half | 


hin 
He never could perceive that, because he 
was poor and sometimes in debt, he ought there- 
fore in matters civil and ecclesiastical to follow 
the judgment of his wealthier parishioners 
They thought that a small bill against him 
ought to keep him out of politics, and maké 


| him relax the wholesome severity of chur h dis- 





MEHETABE 


‘ine. But he thought otherwise, and ac- 
dingly sat as bolt upright on the trial of spir- 
tual offenders as if he owed nothing, and went 
jlities as if his accounts were all squared. 
i the last as conscientiously as the first, 
ver inexpedient it may have been. His 
hn once said, with as much truth as terse- 


I 


{ ‘if a man love you on account of 
olities, he loves you less than his dinner ; 
hate you on the same account, he hates 
» than the devil.” Perhaps he learned 

ym the history of his father, who borrow- 
mey from his parishioners, and failing to 
urity, his parishioners sent him to 

then fired his house, and stabbed his cows, 
h were almost the entire dependence of his 

y children. And all this for siding with one 
late for Parliament against another. He 

is in jail months, where, like the parson 
¢ Coldsmith’s fancy, he was as true to the spir- 
} brother jail 


three 


| interests of what he called his **‘ 
ils’ as he had ever been to his flock in the 
sh « h irch. 
ison to Archbishop Sharp! 


sentences : 


How touchingly he writes from 
S$] We 
Now I am at rest, for I have 
I I've long expected to be... 
debt for which he was arrested] was 


come to the 
The sum 
ot thirty 


I was arrested 


«My Lorp,- 
where 

s, but it was as good as five hundred. 
hureh-yard on Friday last when I had been christen- 

a child. When on the road [to jail} I sent for my ad- 
that I might make some proposals to him. 
answer was, that I must immediately pay the whole 
go to prison. Thither I went, with no great con- 
for myself; and find much more civility and satisfac- 
than in my own Epworth. 
y well recovered, and churched some days before I 
taken from her; and hope she'll be able to look to my 
y don't turn them out of doors, as 


reatened. One of my biggest concerns was my 


: forced to leave my poor lambs in the midst of so 
any wolves. [John Wesley was then just two years and 
ght days old.] But the great Shepherd is able to provide 


them and preserve them. My wife bears it with that 


give only 
- | 


But | 


I thank God my wife was | 
| the first man who might offer. 


they have | 


age that becomes her, and which I expected from her. | 


“I don't despair of doing some good here, and so I sha'n't 
lose the end of living, and I may do more in this new 
parish than in my old one. I have leave to read prayers 
morning and afternoon here in the prison, and to 
ch once on a Sunday. I am getting acquainted with 
brother jail-birds as fast as I can, and shall write to 
idon next post to the Society for Propagating Christian 
vledge, which I hope will send me some books to dis- 

e among them 
“Your Grace’s very obliged and most humble servant, 

“S, WESLEY." 


yer ;” or perhaps he thought 


| worth Parsonage. 
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she had ‘‘ never quite wanted for bread, but that 
she had so much trouble to get 1t, and so much 
anxiety about paying for it, that bread on such 
terms was the next degree of wretchedness to 

at all.” Such was the poverty of 
the family into which Mehetabel Wesley was 
born 


having none 


a family destitute of almost every thing 
but incorruptible integrity and rare intellectual 
wealth. 

Never did the principle of subjection to pa- 
rental authority sink deeper than in the mind 
and heart of this fair girl, Her mother held 
that self-will is the very stamen of original sin 
The result was that, in governing her children, 
she felt it to be her duty, as she expressed it, to 
‘*break the will,” not guide it, not educate it, 
but break it—a term that reminds us more of a 
beast to be subdued than a reasoning child to be 
trained. In the case of Mehetabel it had been 
so effectually broken as to involve her in a mis- 
We allude 
The broken will, as 
we shall see, was the forerunner of a broken 
heart. She had been warmly attached to a 
young barrister; and when he was about to lead 
her to the altar her father for some reason inter- 
fered and broke the engagement, denouncing 


ery that ended only with her life. 
to her unhappy matriage. 


him at the same time as ‘‘an unprincipled law- 
yer.” Perhaps it was one of the sudden whim- 
seys of his capricious temper—such as drove him 
for a whole year from the society of his wife be- 
cause she refused to pray for the Prince of Or- 
ange. Thus disappointed in gaining the man 
of her choice she seems to have made a rash 
vow, either that she would never marry or take 
The first man 
who offered was one William Wright, a journey- 
man plumber and glazier 
ill-suited to her as any thing human to be found 
within the four seas. 


a worthless fellow, as 


Her father, however, urged 
her to take him—for what reason it is difficult to 
say. Perhaps it was to prevent a marriage with 
the man of her choice, ‘‘the unprincipled law- 
that the plumber 
and glazier would at least bring her bread, the 
want of which had been keenly felt at the Ep- 
The poor girl, with a heart 
bleeding for the loss of her former lover, saw in 
this new adventurer the ignorance and coarse- 


|} ness which would fill all her days with a melan- 


Who would have supposed that such an im- | 


prisonment as this could have happened in En- 


And did not the imprisonment of Samuel Wes- 
ley, and his pious zeal for the welfare of his fel- 
low-prisoners, furnish the original of the Vicar 
of Wakefield in jail? Or was it no unusual 
thing for the Thornhills of the age to imprison 
the parish priest ? 


yea 


choly loathing of life. She felt as a shivering 
bird feels, when under some irresistible influ- 
ence she is flying into the jaws of a serpent. 


| She protested, she begged that her life might 
gland within the first quarter of the last century ? | 


not be imbittered by such an incongruous con- 
nection. The only word in the marriage serv- 


|}ice that could be a comfort to her at the altar 


Mrs. Wesley, twelve years after the last burn- | 


ing of her house, complained that it had not yet 
been half furnished, and that she and the chil- 
dren had not yet been half clothed. As to food, 


she said one day to the Archbishop of York that 


was the word ‘‘ Death.” Yet her father urged 
her, almost forced her thus to throw away her 
angelic beauty and talents. Her sister Maria 
was the only one of the family who had the 
courage to advise her to annul her foolish vow, 
and even violate her father’s command in a mat- 
ter of such infinite importance to herself. Years 
afterward, when this sister had descended to the 
grave, Mehetabel wrote verses to her memory, 
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in which she thus alludes to her kind interfer- 
ence in the affair of her fatal marriage: 


“When deep immersed in griefs beyond redre 
And friend and kindred heightened my distress, 
And with relentless »fforts made me prove, 
Pain, grief, despair, and wedlock without love; 
My soft Maria could alone dissent, 
O'erlooked the fatal vow, and mourn 


ithe punishment.” 

3ut the marriage took place, the irreversible 
word was spoken at the altar, and from that day 
she was miserable until her freed spirit went up 
to where they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage. Her uncle, a man of some wealth, 
gave her a sum of money, which she turned over 
to her husband that he might begin business on 
his own account reside s this, she tried to make 
the best of her unfortunate condition, dutifully 
striving to love and respect the man to whom 
she was linked for life. But the vital principle 
of union was wanting, and no effort of will could 
produce it. 

The following letter to her father, written not 
long after her marriage, reveals the depth of her 
despair : 

“ Honorep Srr,—Though I was glad on any terms of 
the favor of a line from you, yet I was concerned at you 
displeasure on account of the unfortunate paragraph whic! 
you are pleased to say was meant for the flower of m 
ter, but which was in reality the only thing I disliked in 
it. Since I pereeive it gave you uneasiness, I wish it had 
not gone. I should be glad to speak freely, were I 
that the least I could say would not grieve or offend you, 
or were I so happy as in every thing to think like y 
earnestly beg that the little I shall say may not be 
ive, since I promise to be as little witty as possible, th i 
these late years past I have been pretty free from that 
scandal. 

*“ You ask me ‘ what hurt matrimony has done me, and 
whether I had always so frightful an idea of it as I hawe 
now? I once more beg of you not to be offended at the 
least I can say to these questions, if I say any thing 

“T had not always such notions of wedlock as now; 
thought that where there was a mutual affection, and 
sire of pleasing, something near an equality of mind an 
person, either earthly or heavenly wisdom, there we 
possibility of happiness in a married state; but where all, 
or most of these were wanting, I ever thought people could 
not marry without sinning against God and themseives. 
I could say much more, but would rs i 
my sentiments than have the torment of th 
agree not with yours. 

“T think exactly the same of my marriage 
fore it happened; but though I would he 
ene of my eyes for the liberty of throwing myself at ) 
feet before I was married at all, yet since it is past, and 
irreparable, it is best to say little of things past remedy, 
and endeavor, as I really do, to make myself more and 
more contented, though things may not be to my wish. 

**You say ‘you will answer this if you like it.’ Now, 
though I am sorry to occasion your writing in pain, yet I 
must desire you to answer it, whether you like it or not, 


| 


since if you are displeased I would willingly know it; and | 
the only thing that could make me impatient to endure 
your displeasure is your thinking I deserve it. I need not 
remind you that I am not more than human; and if the } 
calamities of life, of which perhaps I have my share, some- 
times wring a complaint from me, I need tell no one that 
though I bear I must feel them; and if you can not for 
give what I have said, I sincerely promise never more to 
offend you by saying too much; which (with begging y 
blessing) is all from 
“Your most obt. daughter, 
‘+ Menuet. Wricnt. 


There it is!— 
heart wrung with anguish under an i: 
misfortune that rubbed and fretted ¢} 
cord until it snapped asunder. And 
filial piety! what loyalty to her fath: 
tenderly regardful of his feelings; a1 
while she is saying that she would } 
one of her eyes for the privileg: 
herself at his feet, to prevent by her pr; 
catastrophe of which he alone was t] 

Let not the reader judge too hars 
mistaken father. He was without d 
of the best men of his time, and H 
though his judgment in th 


-& most vigorous ex] 


knew it, 
life was more liable to go wrong 
If he had stuck to the defense « 
original against the Septuagi 
matrimonial concerns of his dat 
mother, better things 
come of it. But it was the ag 
gave their daught 
In the course of a few y 
worse instead of better. Sh 
to make her husband’s home at 


nt, 
judicious 


rs away. 


possible, reine away the coa 
ture. But it was all labor in vain. 
got the better of her art 
and he quit her society for tha 
dregs of men, whose nightly ha 
filthiest ale-houses London. 
him, and waited in tears throt 
hours of the night, and often until f 
dawn; and when the watchman a 
his coming, she wiped her eyes 
him with as many smiles as her 
would permit. At last 


and she broke forth in 


instincts 


however, 
gave way, 
postulatic n and entreaty, ending in: 
might have moved or scared a dem 
formed life. Such tender pleadit 
parching sarcasm are seldom fi 
either in poetry or prose. 
womanly all through. We 


**Q thou whom sacred rites desig 
My guide ] 
My sovereign ma 
On whom my earthly bless d 
If e’er thou didst in Hetty see 
Aught fair, or good, or dear t 
If gentle speech can ever move 
The cold remains of former 
Turn thee at last—my 
Or tell me why I ceas« 


‘Ts it because revolving years, 
Heart-breaking sighs, and fruitl 
Have quite deprived this fi 

Of all that once thou fanciedst 

Ah no! what once allured thy 

Is still in its meridian height 

These eyes their usual lustr 

When uneclipsed by flowing woe; 
Old age and wrinkles in this fa 

As yet could never find a place 

A youthful grace informs these lines 
Where still the purple current shines; 
Unless, by thy ungentle art, 

It flies to aid my wretched heart ; 
Nor does this slighted bosom show 
The thousand hours it spends in woe. 
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Or is it that, oppressed with care, 6 R :—This comes to Let you know that my 
tun with loud complaints thine ear, vife is brought to bed and is in a hopefull way of Doing 
nd make thy home, for quiet meant, well but the Dear child Died—the Third day after it was 
seat of noise and discontent } | born—which has been of great concerne to me and my 
no! those ears were ever free wife She Joins With me In Love to your Selfe and Bri 
n matrimonial melody ; Charles From Your Loveing bro: 
For though thine absence I lament, “to Commn—Ww. Wricit 
When half the lonely night is spent, ;. MR ve sen you Sum Verses that my wif 





Yet when the watch or early morn | Dea amb et me hear from one or both o 
Has brought me hopes of thy return, | Soon as you think Conveniant” 

oft have wiped these watchful eyes, mM . . ‘ 
“o : ; The verses referred to in this barbarously 


Concealed my cares and curbed my sig : : “ Tap 
written postscript, are on the death of the infant 


In spite of grief, to let thee see 3 
I wore an endless smile for th mentioned in the letter. They were dictated 
Had I not practiced every ar by Mrs. Wright as she la 
T’ oblige, divert, and cheer thy heart, child, and taken down by | 
To make me pleasing in thy eyes, . 


y beside her dying 


er husband They 
- }are as perfect a specimen of the poetry of feel- 
And turn thy house to paradise, . 

I had not asked, ‘Why dost thou shun : wt 
These faithful arms, and eager run ful song, as we have ever read. The smooth- 


ing—of maternal sorrow that gushes into mourn- 


y ne obscure, unclean retreat, ness of the versification is not surpassed by any 
is incarnate glad to meet— thing which we can call to mind in the English 
le companions of thy mirth, 

The um and refuse of the earth; 
Who, when inspired by beer, can grin | “Tender softness! infant mild! 


language : 


At witless oaths and jests obscene, Perfect, purest, brightest child! 
st learned of the throng rransient lustre! beauteous clay! 
le of ten hours long; Smiling wonder of a day! 
le thou, raptures, with stretched jaws | Ere the last convulsive start 
wnest each joke with loud applause ? | Rends thy unresisting heart; 


£ } Ere the long enduring swoon 
‘Deprived of freedom, health, and ease, ‘ 


And rival’'d by such things these, 
This latest effort will I try, 

Or to regain thy heart or die; 

sort I , Pll make th , ‘*Fairest eyes, whose dawning light 
I will not brook contempt from thee. Late with rapture blest my sight, 


Weigh thy precious eyelids down; 
Ah, regard a mother’s moan, 
Anguish deeper than thy own, 


‘hen quit the shuffling, doubtful sense, Ere your orbs extinguished be, 


hold me longer in suspense: send their trembling beams on me! 


Unkind, ungrateful as thou art, ; , 

st I ne'er regain thy heart? ae Svar: 
Must all attempts to please thee prove 
Unable to regain thy love? 


verdant flower! 
oming, withering in an hour! 
y gentle breast sustains 
| tal pains, 
“If so, by Truth itself I swear Hear a suppliant! let me be 
sad reverse I can not bear; Partner in thy destiny! 
) rest, no pleasure will I sex That whene’er the fatal cloud 
whole of bliss is lost with thee! Must thy radiant temples shroud; 
ive all thoughts of patience o'er When deadly damps impending now, 
A gift I never lost before) ; } Shall hover round thy destined brow, 
Indulge at once my rage ¢ grief, Diffusive may their influence be, 
Mourn obstinate, di in relief, And with the blossom blast the tree!" 
And call that wretch my mortal foe 
Who tries to mitigate my woe } The last two lines are an exquisitely beautiful 
Till life, on terms severe as these, prayer for death. Overwhelmed by the calam- 
Shall, ebbing, leave my heart at ease; ity of her marriage, her naturally cheerful mind 
Ay bongo Hgts — threw away all hope of happiness in this world, 
' : a and like the children of misery in the book of 
It is not probable that these burning lines | Job, she “longed for death, and dug for it more 
k effect on the dissolute life of her husband. | than for hid treasures.” In her few poetical re- 
It is even doubtful whether his illiterate and be- | mains she prays not less than three times for 
sotted mind was capable of feeling their force. | the quiet of the grave. We can not withhold 
He was quite incapable of seeing their beauty. | the following : 
But who can read them, though written a cen- siidhts son 06 tele et to, 
ry and a quarter since, without an ineffably O Thou whe aily can'st redress? 
ckening disgust that such a woman should Eternal God! forsake me not 


ad in such a strain for the love and atten- In this extreme of my distress, 


ns of such a man ? oT i thy humbl li it 
™ , : ‘ ‘Regard thy hun suppliant’s suit; 
[here is a single letter of this model husband eat sree 5 re 
at ~ 2 : Nor let me long in anguish pine, 
ill extant. It was written to John Wesley just Dismay'd, abandon'd, destitute 
ter Mrs. Wright had given birth to a child, Of all support, but only thine! 
vhich lived but three days. For the purpose of 
‘towing his qualification for literary sympathy 
his wife, we give it exactly as it was writ- 


‘*Nor health, nor life, I ask of thee, 
203 Nor languid nature to restore, 
bis Say but, *A speedy period be 


To these thy griefs'—I ask no more!" 
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Mattieg age is indissolub le, excepting for the sin Never did the sacred promise com 
which is itself a vital breach of the covenant. | thirsty spirit than hers: ‘* When 
Differences in talents, tempers, tastes, or what-| needy seek water and there is none, a 
ever else may affect the happiness of the parties, | tongue faileth for thirst, I the he rd 
are no valid plea for a dissolution of the sacred | them, I the God of Israel will nc sak 
contract. Severe as the law may seem to those | Is not this the key that unloc ks “es 
who crave indulgence, its philosophy lies deep her doleful life ? Was not this th 
at the foundations of society. Passion, bent | pose of that strange providence th 
upon having its own way, is too blind to per-| sore of foot, through a waste howli 
ceive its wisdom, and too selfish to submit to | of briers, and thorns, and fiery flint 
its restraint. ‘To many a couple a union for} pious brothers, John and Charles, | 
life may be a life-union in misery; but let the | cently known and sung the fullness of t] 
law be annulled, or practically disregarded, as | hope,” as apostles and martyrs had s 
caprice or discontent may require, and the mis-| fore them. She listened to their 
chief becomes fatal to the whole family relation. | hortations, and the story of their 1 
Confusion and every evil work are the inevitable | perience, until a new sorrow welled wy 
result. It is one evidence of the wisdom o f the | heart. It was no longer ‘‘the sor 
divine law in the case, that the misery of ill-| world that worketh death,” and whic 
assorted marriages is usually softened and re-| ing to her own words, had nearly 
lieved by time. Necessity obliges the parties to | work— 
mutual forbearance, and where there is mutual ‘Grief has my blood and spirit 
forbearance kindness is not far off. But time My tears do like the ni 
brought no alleviation to the miserable marriage My cheeks are faded, eyes are sunk, 
of this admirable woman. She had given her And all my draughts are dashed with ¢ 
hand, and as far as she could, her heart to a/ but that ‘‘ godly sorrow that worketh 1 
man who had not the first qualification for her, | unto life.” The great mysterious cl 
either mental or moral. It was Parian marble | followed—a change that makes and 1 
sorting with a cobble-stone; or the old fable of | greatest epoch in the whole history of an 
Pausanius turned into fact: a shipwrecked lady | tal spirit—a change on which inspir 
doomed to the embrace of a satyr. Yet when | haust the boldest figures that the world s 
the deed had been done, her conscience sternly | It is a change from darkness to light 
forbade all attempt at separation or divorce. In-| new birth, a resurrection from the d 
stead of following the example of thousands who | creation. In a word, it is an inwa 





**choose iniquity rather than affliction,” she} such as the calm Paley said ‘‘a 1 


dragged on with him in disgust and despair | more forget than he can forget an es: 
until she dropped into the grave. For many | shipwreck.” We like the direct C 
years before she died her decayed health only | of John Wesley concerning the n 
added to the calamity of her marriage, impart-| of his once hapless sister: ‘‘ Befi 
ing to her wretched life a still deeper gloom. | hence, she was for some years a 


The arrows of affliction drank up the remainder | rest that remains, even here, for the p 


of her spirits, and the frail vessel was exhausted | God.” 

and dry. She had not yet asked the question, All this, however, seems to have had no ot 
‘Who shall minister to such a grief, or what | effect upon her sullen husband than to s 
hand shall apply the healing remedy?” But} resentment. The brightest part of rel 

the time for that question had come. The best | very joy—is hateful to a wicked mind 
argument for the truth of religion—and we mean | sight of the sun was despair to Milton's 

by the term no ‘‘dry clutter of morality,” but| gel. Mrs. Wright complains that sl 

what old Scougal called ‘‘ the life of God in the | seek religious society ‘‘ by stealth ;” | 

soul of man”—is the need of it; the need of it at | ed, ‘I have a firm persuasion and blessed 

all times, but especially when every other prop | that in the country to which I am going J s! 
breaks and falls. We knew an intelligent gen- | not sing Hallelujah, and holy, holy, holy, wit 
tleman who was brought back froin atheism by | out company, as I have done in this 

the death of his wife. The sense of desolation At the period of her conversion her | 
and grief quite overcame him. He quit the| was ruined beyond recovery. It cast a n 
society of men and took to the fields and woods, | choly tinge over her spirit, and made her 

and in the anguish of his heart he found him-! more than ever, but with sweetest ho} 

self instinctively praying to the God whose ex- | refuge in the grave. Cold gray clouds sti 
istence he had denied. Such, when fairly heard, | round her sky, but they were not the cl 

is the logic of pain, and grief, and loss. It! night, for that had forever passed away. 
leads to the Strong for strength. Taught at partook of that delicious daegite | joy wl 

last by this logic, Mrs. Wright spurned the | characterized the spirit of her brother Charl 

broken staff, and turned aside from the broken | whom she so closely resembled in poetical tale 

and empty cistern to lean thenceforth on the | Some of his best hymns are indebted to this fe 

everlasting rock, and drink from the living | ing for their exquisite tenderness and power t 

spring. And she found them both in the God | touch the heart. Like him, therefore, she sung 

of her fathers. for the rest of her days: 








yn “To take a poor fugitive in, 
The arms of thy mercy display, 
And give me to rest from al) sin, 
And bear me triumphant 
Away from a world of distr 
Away to the mansions above 
The heaven of seeing thy face, 
The heaven of feeling thy love.” 


away; 


A few years, and the gate opened and the ‘* poor 
fug tive” went In, as weary @ spirit as ever Cast 
‘ts burden in the dark waters that lie before the 
shining city. .‘‘I have heard my father say,” 
said Charles Wesley, ‘‘ that God had shown him 
should have all his nineteen children about 
him in heaven.” Poor Hetty took her place by 
his side on the day of the vernal equinox in the 
year 1750. 

Let us hear the affecting words of her brother 


Charles : 
I prayed by my sister Wright, a gra 


‘ March 5, 1750. : 
a bruised reed which the 


tender, trembling soul; 
Lord will not break.” 

“March 14—I found my sister Wright very near the 
aven—in hope believing against hope.” 
“‘ March 21.—I called a few minutes after her spirit had 


t at liberty. 


hs 


” 
— 
een 


A few days after her decease Charles wrote 
his wife, saying : ** Last Monday I followed 
ppy sister to her grave.” Sometime be- 
tween her death and burial he preached her fu- 
neral sermon, from the well-chosen words, ‘‘ Thy 

n shall no more go down, neither shall thy 
moon withdraw itself; for the Lord shall be thine 
erlasting light, and the days of thy mourning 
ended.” During the hour of the dis- 
he says, “T7T had sweet fellowship with 


nr Aa 
our # 


shall be 


yurse 
( I 


Not a doubt of it! say what ye will, ye fools 
ind blind, ye gross earthlings, who vainly think 
that the grave takes all; or, which is kindred to 
it, that the blessed can not whisper their sympa- 
thies and loves through walls of flesh! 

Mrs. Wright had written her own epitaph, 
probably at one of the gloomiest periods of her 
life, for sadder lines were never cut in marble. 
We close her mournful story with the words: 

“Destined while living to sustain 

An equal share of grief and pain; 

All various ills of human race 

Within this breast had once a place. 

Without complaint she learned to bear 

A living death, a long despair, 

‘Tj! hard oppressed by adverse fate, 

O’ercharged she sunk beneath its weight, 

And to this peaceful tomb retired, 

So much esteemed, so long desired : 

The painful, mortal conflict’s o'er, 

A broken heart can bleed no more!" 
We only add the appropriate words of the Psalm- 
Ist 


“Their soul is melted because of trouble. 
Then they cry unto the Lord, and he bringeth 


them out of their distresses. He maketh the 
storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are still. 
Then are they glad because they be quiet ; so he 
bringeth them unto their desired haven.” 


UNDER GREEN LEAVES. 


UNDER GREEN LEAVES 
i green leaves the shadows fel 
We sat together—Paul and I— 
Where, tinkling like a silver bell, 

The little brook ran rippling by. 


We felt the whispering summer breeze, 


That swept in melody among 
The trembling branches of the trees, 
And woke the birds t 


) sweeter song. 


We parted—and the summer-time 
Fled panting by, 
I heard the bells: 


And then—the world was all a waste. 


with torturing haste ; 
ten Sabbaths chime, 


The sun, that day by day was warm 
Where passed my peaceful country life, 

Shone hot and lurid through the storm 
Of blood, and wrath, and fearful strife. 


And he was there—my noble Paul!— 
There, ‘mid the carnage and the woe; 
He was my very, very all 
And yet I could but let him go. 


I knew he fought a glorious fight, 
To die, mayhap, a glorious death ; 
And knowing that, I felt ’twas right, 
And would not hold him with a breath 


The end came soon—and I am here— 
Here where he sat ‘neath summer leaves 
Alas! the trophy of a tear 


Is all the glory he achieves. 


He lies beneath an alien sod; 
Above, the tide of war flows on: 

I know he sleeps at peace with God, 
I only feed that he is gone. 

‘Tis autumn, and the mournful air 
Seems heavy with a thousand sighs; 

They flutter round me every where, 
And tell me that the season dies. 


The leaves have changed their summer hue, 
And now are brown, and dead, and dry ; 
The sky above is coldly blue, 
The brock below runs silent by. 


Under green leaves I sit no more- 
The world to me is dead and se 
My heart is very, very sore, 
As here I watch the dying year. 
And, oh! I know that not alone 
Am I in all my misery; 
That, this sad summer’s labor done, 
Others shall weep and sigh with me. 


Under green leaves the shadows fell ; 
We sat together—Paul and I: 

Thank God! there was no voice to tell— 
‘6 The summer leaves and thou must die.” 





i 


f 
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N the winter of 1837-’38, while strolling 
through the Capitol at Washington in com- 
pany with Professor Thomas Miller, then as now 
one of the most eminent medical men of the me- 
tropolis, I was reque sted to ac company the Doc- 
tor to a committee-room in order to witness some 
new and interesting experiments in electro-mag- 
netism. I had there the good fortune to meet 
with Mr. Morse for the first time, who, after a 
personal presentation, was kind enough to exhibit 
his method of telegraphing. The apparatus used 
consisted of two coils of wire, five miles each in 
length, forming a circuit of ten miles, insulated 
by a covering of cotton, somewhat like ordinary 
bonnet-wire, connected at one end with a gal- 
vanic battery and at the other with a recording 
instrument of his own invention. 

At this period Mr. Morse had filed a caveat 
for a patent, and was busied in bringing his in- 
vention to the attention of the members of the 
two Houses of Congress, in order to secure ar 
appropriation to enable him to test its practical 
application as a method of communication be- 
tween places remote from each other—a task, as 
the sequel proved, of no little difficulty, and at- 
tended with no small degree of personal annoy- 
ance. Theinstantaneous communication through 
the whole circuit of ten miles of insulated wire, 
which followed the immersion of the battery, 
and the palpable results, which manifested them- 
selves at the recording end of the coil, seemed to 
me to be almost the work of magic, and I could 
scarcely find words in which to express my en- 
thusiasm. This was among the first attempts 
at communicating intelligence in this manner 
which had ever been attempted, and no reason 
could be seen why, after’ accomplishing a dis- 
tance of ten miles through a coiled wire, the 
same might not be done through one extended 
over that space in a straight line; or why this 
could not be increased to a hundred or a thou- 
sand miles, and thus completely annihilate space 
in the transmission of intelligence. But in the 
midst of this ardor came the doubt as to the dis- 
tance which the power of the battery was capa- 
ble of communicating itself—a doubt which was 
equally shared by Mr. Morse himself, who, how- 
ever, proposed to overcome the difficulty by the 
establishment of relays of batteries wherever they 
should be needed. 

In looking at this subject at this period, after 
a lapse of nearly a quarter of a century, and 
when the electro-magnetic telegraph has em- 
braced within its coils nearly every part of the 
civilized world, it appears wonderful that there 
should have existed a doubt as to the propriety 
of Congress affording its encouragement and aid 
to an invention which appeared to be fraught 
with such practical utility. But the record of 
the times shows that not only did a doubt exist, 
but that the whole scheme, in its incipiency, was 
eonsidered by many but little better than the de- 
lusions of mesmerism, and its projector an en- 
thusiast too wild to command the attention of 


grave legislators, There were, howeve; 
able exceptions to th 


s, and among thes H 
John P. Kennedy, of Maryland, and y 
Ferris, of New York, were prominent, At; 
session Mr. Morse succeeded so far as to } 

a report from a committee in favor of his DI 
but it was not until the session of 1843 ¢ 
bill appropriating thirty thousand doll 
passed in the House of Representatives 
small majority of 89 ayes to 83 nays, t 
him to construct a line of telegraph 
capital to the city of Baltimore, a dist 
about forty miles. This vote would seer 
dicate a nearly equal division of opini 

House as to the merits of the question ; 
incident occurred in its ps I 
strates how much the members wer 

upon by a fear lest their names sh 

corded as voting for a me: i 
unpopular with their constituents. 

While the ayes and nays wer¢ 
Mr. Morse, who was in the lobby aw 
anxious expectation the result, was 1 
prised to observe that a friend who, he supy 
favored the measure voted in the ne gativ 
friend, who shortly after approached | 
marked that he was doubtless surprised at 
vote, but that he would shortly i xplain it. 
the result was ascertained he moved its 1 
eration, which was lost by an almost una 
nay, showing that a large majority of the H 
were willing to allow the passage of th 
a viva voce vote, but were fearful whe 
upon to record an affirmative vote, | 
influence unfavorably their political posit 
their constituents, 

The bill authorizing the appropriatior 
the value of Morse’s improvement was, ut 
the operation of the previous question, pass 
the 23d of February, without discussion ; 
few days before, when under the motion of 
Kennedy it was brought to the attention of t 
House, members were not wanting wl 
willing to cover the whole scheme with ridicul 
as impracticable and Utopian. Among th 
tions of this kind was one offered by Hon. ( 
Johnson, of Tennessee, pre posing ‘¢ that 
half of the appropriation should be given to tr 
mesmeric experiments.” Against obsta 
this character, which would have induc« 
men to abandon the hope of obtaining aid fi 
the Government in despair, Mr. Morse st 
and perseveringly labored until his appli 
was crowned with success. 

But there was an opposition of another ch 
acter, not so easily comprehended nor so speed 
ily overcome. This arose from a personal pre 
judice entertained by some members agail 
recipient of the favors granted by the bill, ar 
which class was the venerable ex- Pres 
John Quincy Adams, at that time a member of 
the House. This was the more singular, as t 
personal relations between Morse and himsel! 
were apparently of a friendly character, and 
certainly contained no germ of ill-feeling on t! 
part of Mr. Morse. It doubtless had its origit 


lent 
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4 newspaper attack made, some years pre- 
upon Mr. Adams for employing foreign 


ad of native artists, attributed, but without 


fy ndation, to Mr. Morse. ‘The facts of the case 


In building the Capitol eight spacious niches 
left in the Rotunda, intended to be filled 

ith paintings illustrative of national events. 
wr had alréady been occupied by paintings 
xecuted by Trumbull; and 
vded eagerly forward to enter the lists as 
titors for the vacant ones, as the highest 
coal of their ambition; among the rest Mr. 
Morse, who had acquired a prominent position 
as a painter, presented himself among the appli- 
nts. At this stage Mr. Adams moved that the 
mpetition should be extended to foreign art- 

t de laring that the country possessed none 
f suflicient ability properly to execute the de- 


native artists 


| paintings. Mr. Morse was first apprised 
this motion by Fenimore Cooper, who called 
n him at his rooms in the University of New 
and read the criticism which was supposed 
ave excited the ire of the 
*and which appeared in the Lve 


‘old man elo- 
ning Post 
It was universally attributed 
to Mr. Morse, whose denial of its authorship 


f the same day. 


posed to arise from modesty ; and, con- 
protested the 
Be this 
s it may, it resulted in Mr. Adams casting out 
s name from the list of applicants in commit- 


ntly, the more strongly he 
» he was believed to be the author. 


and he consequently lost the opportunity, 


for which he had so eagerly sought, of perpetu 
ting his name by his artistic work upon the 
walls of the Capitol. How little did he then 
am that a fame more lasting and wide-spread 
than any he could ever hope to attain by the 
pencil speedily awaited him! Nor did Mr. 
Adams forget his early prejudices when, years 
ifter, he was called upon to vote for the appro 
priation for the electro-telegraph experiment. 
During the excitement of the moment, when it 
was manifest from the yeas and nays that the 
vote was one of great uncertainty, an active 
friend of the measure approached Mr. Adams, 
who stood perfectly immovable amidst the ex- 
itement, and urged him to give his vote for the 
but his appeal called forth no re- 
, and he either did not vote at all, or cast 
itin the negative. It would appear, from sub- 
sequent events, that the feelings of Mr. Adams 
underwent a great change in regard to Mr. 
Morse; for, in a conversation had long after 
with the Rey. Dr. Gurley, on the subject of as- 
piration for position, he declared emphatically, 
‘‘T had rather be a Fulton or a Morse than a 
hundred Presidents!” 

But the action of the House was but one step 
in the advancement of the measure. It yet re- 
juired the concurrence of the Senate and the 
sanction of the President to become a law; and 
although no opposition to its passage was appre- 
hended in the Senate, yet the brief space inter- 
vening between the 23d of February and the 3d 
of March, upon which day the session was term- 


easure ; 


onse 
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med to render it doubtful whether 
the bill could be reached in time for the ac 
of the Senate. 


inated, sec 
tion 
This apprehens>on increased as 
on, until at last the 3d of March ar 
and the umerical order stood far 
the Mr. Morse, who had 
watched with nervous trepidation the 
gress of legisl 
requested an 


t:me wore 
rived, bill in n 
down on calendar. 
slow pro- 
ition in the Senate, at this juncture 
Mr. Huntington, 
, for the purpose of as- 
certaining what possible chance of 
mained. Mr. Huntington, who was not only a 
sincere friend of Mr. Morse, but favored the bill, 
assured him that it then stood one hundred and 
nineteen from the before the Senate—all 
of which would have to be acted upon before his 
own came up for consideration, under the rule 
that no bill could be taken from its regular order. 


interview with 
Senator from Connecticut 
re- 


success 


one 


This intelligence seemed disheartening enough ; 
but a ray of hope was presented by the Senator 
that if no bill called out much 
discussion it might still be reached. 
iy Mr. Morse 


course of legislation from the gallery with an anx- 


in the assurance 


During the entire di vatched the 
iety probably shared by few of the eager expect- 


ants who, from their places in the gallery above, 
hung with anxious solicitude upon the action of 
hey 
terested upon the floor of the Senate. 
worn out by the interminable 


Senator who seemed to be 


the measures in which t were esp 


cially in- 
] ally I 


At length, 
discussion of some 
speaking against time, 
rolo1 ir lwa ching, he left 
hour 

lief that it was not possi- 
reached, and that he must 
labors of the 


brush and easel by means of which he might be 


and overcome by his } 
the a late 
lodgings, un the b 
ble his bill could be 


again turn his attention to those 


gallery at and returned to his 
ler 


enabled to prosecute appeals to Congress at a 
future time. 

He accordingly made hi pre parations to re- 
turn to New York on the following morning, 
and retiring to rest, sank into a profound slum 
ber, from which he did not until a late 
hour on the following morning. But a short 
time after, while seated at the breakfast-table, 
the servant announced that a lady desired to see 
him. Upon entering the parlor he encountered 
Miss Annie Ellsworth, the daughter of the Com- 
missioner of Patents, whose face was 
with pleasure. 

‘‘T have come to congratulate you,” 
marked, as he entered the room, and approached 
to shake hands with her. 

‘*To congratulate me!” 
‘¢and for what ?” 

‘‘Why upon the passage of your bill, to be 
sure,” she replied. 

“You must surely be mistaken 


awake 


all aglow 


she re- 


replied Mr. Morse, 


for I left at 
a late hour, and its fate seemed inevitable.” 

‘¢Indeed I am not mistaken,” she rejoined ; 
‘‘ father remained until the close of the session, 
and your bill was the very last that was acted 
on, and I begged permission to convey to you 
the news. Iam so happy that I am the first to 
tell you.” 

The feelings of Mr. Morse may be better im- 
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pes 


aod 


He grasped his young | Mr. Polk cheerfully, but can not accept the non 


agined than described. 
Vice-President.” 


companion warmly by the hand, and thanked 
her over and over again for this joyful intelli- A third dispatch was sent, in which he , 
gence. ‘As a reward,” concluded he, “for still further urged to accept the nomination, 4 


tree. 


being the first bearer of this news, you shall send which he replied: 


Fakes 


oa 


over the telegraph the first mess: ge it conveys.” ‘*Under no circumstances can Mr. Wricht ; 
**T will hold you to that promise,’’ replied | nomination. He thanks the Convention, and ref 


two former answel! 


ers, 


she. ‘* Remember.” 
**Remember,” responded Mr. Morse; and A fourth dispatch was sent, ufging him t 
they parted. consider his decision, and informing him t 
The plans of Mr. Morse were now altogether | committee would visit Washington to confi 
changed. His journey homeward was abandon- | him. Mr. Wright’s reply was as follows: 
ed, and he set to work to carry out the project “Mr. Wright has well considered, and begs t 
of establishing the line of electro-telegraph, be- | previous answers may be satisfactory.” 
tween Washington and Baltimore, authorized by The originals of these messages, in th 
the bill. His first idea was to convey the wires, | writing of Mr. Wright, which were trans: 
inclosed in a leaden tube, beneath the ground. | by Mr. Morse himself, are carefully pri 


ane 


eat 


= Bias’, 
= 


Re 4 





He had already arranged a plan by which the | by him, not only as a pleasant reminis: 
wires, insulated by a covering of cotton saturated his early days of telegraphing, but likewis 
in gum shellac, were to be inserted into leaden | mementos of one of the purest and ablest 
pipes in the process of casting. But after the | men of his time. Mr. Wright had used 
expenditure of several thousand dollars, and | fluence with the Convention to secure th 
much delay, this plan was abandoned, and the | ination of Mr. Van Buren for the Pres 
one now in use, of extending them on poles, | but without success; and it is supposed 
adopted. ‘The season, however, had so far pro- | steadfast declension of the office of Vi 
gressed that it was found impossible to complete | dent, tendered to him under such flatt« 
the undertaking that year, and it was delayed | cumstances, and urged by a delegation { 
until the following spring. Convention, was due to the circumstar 

3y the month of May, 1844, the whole line | he feared he might be suspected of rel 
was laid, and magnets and recording instru- | efforts in favor of the candidate whom h« 
ments were attached to the ends of the wires at | undertaken to sustain, in order that hé 
Mount Clare Depot, Baltimore, and at the Su- | reap a reward in the bestowal of a distir 
preme Court Chamber, in the Capitol at Wash- | office in his own person. 
ington. When the circuit was complete, and The appropriation for the establish: 
the signal at the one end of the line was respond- | the line, notwithstanding the untowar 
ed to by the operator at the other, Mr. Morse | which always attend new undertakings, : 
sent a messenger to Miss Ellsworth to inform her | for expenditures which subsequent infor: 


ae 


! 


{ 


that the telegraph awaited her message. She | show to be useless, was more than suffi 


See 


speedily responded to this, and sent for trans- | pay the expenses incurred. The sum w! 
mission the following, which was the first formal | mained, amounting to several thousand 
dispatch ever sent through a telegraphic wire | was, at the suggestion of the inventor, ex] 


Ls shentrint ener Site ee 


connecting remote places with each other: in maintaining the line in operation until it 

* Wuat natu Gop wrovucutT!” have gained a sufficient stability to s 

The original of the message is now in the | self. In February, 1845, a bill was it 
archives of the Historical Society at Hartford, | into Congress to appropriate €8000 for th¢ 
Connecticut. ther maintenance of the telegraph estal 

Shortly after the completion of the line from | between Baltimore and Washington, th 
Washington to Baltimore the Democratic Con- | received from the transmission of mess 
vention which nominated Mr. Polk as President, | being sufficient to defray the expense, w] 
and Mr. Dallas as Vice-President, assembled at | passed at this session, and appropriated 
Baltimore, and the results of the various ballots | further continuance. 
by which Mr. Van Buren was defeated and Mr. Mr. Morse now renewed his application to t! 
Polk selected were rapidly communicated by | Government to become the sole possessor of t 
telegraph. When the question of the nomina- | telegraphs in the United States, which was 
tion of Vice-President arose the New York | clined. Mr. Cave Johnson, who had in 
delegation transmitted to Silas Wright, Senator | mean time become Postmaster-General, in 
from New York, a dispatch asking to be allowed report declined to burden that department wi! 
to use his name as a candidate, and assuring him | the telegraph enterprise on the ground t! 
of success. To this dispatch he replied as fol- | however beneficial it might be as a privat 
lows : terprise, and however advantageous to the G 

“Mr. Wright requests the New York delegation to say |ernment in the rapid transmission of int 
that he can not accept the nomination of Vice-President.” | gence, yet it could never become a paying ‘ 

In reply to this dispatch a second was sent, | cern, and must necessarily be sustained 
asking if he was at the office, and to review his | large outlay, with which he was unwilling ' 
decision. To this Mr. Wright replied: burden the Treasury. The effect of this 4 

“Mr. Wright is here. Will support the nomination of | mhouncement upon capitalists was truly disheart- 
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ng, and many who had proposed to invest 
lerable sums in the extension of lines to 
York and Buffalo were now induced to re- 
ier their proposals, and decline what ap- 


1 so hazardous a venture. 

At this juncture, when a cloud as dark as any 
a d overspread the chances of the success 
legraphing hung like a pall over it, Amos 
all the former Postmaster-General, and a 

tleman of enlarged views, clear foresight, 
t business tact, and great integrity, became 
P d with Mr. Morse in its development. 
period of seventeen years has now elapsed 

-e the time to which allusion has been made, 
ing which telegraphs have increased until 
may be counted by hundreds of thousands 
miles, intricate business relations have been 
tiplied, and fortunately considerable 
l by the projectors 


fortunes 
, during all which pe- 
no circumstance has occurred to mar the 


elations between Mr. Morse and Mr. 


The writer, in his frequent pleasant 


erviews with Mr. Morse, has on more than 

ne occasion heard him declare that if he was 

1 by a sufficiency of means to place him 

he contingencies of want, he was mainly 

d for it to the strict integrity and admira- 
business tact of Amos Kendall. 

Shortly after the time when I first met Mr. 

se in Washington, he left for Europe for the 

se of securing a patent for his invention 
landand France. The knowledge of his 
periments, and their results in America, had 
vady preceded him. His request was met 
part of the English Attorney-General, 

j hen Sir John) Campbell, with the fact 
hat a publication of it had already been made, 

1 that his right to a patent was consequently 

red invalid. 
1 in his attempt to secure a patent it 
, Mr. Morse visited Paris, and found no 
ya patent for France. His 
bitions in Paris not only attracted the at- 
ntion of the most eminent Continental savans, 
t likewise that of many of the English nobil- 
temporarily residing in Paris. The Earl 
Elgin frequently visited him, bringing with 
many of his distinguished friends, among 

m were the Earl of Lincoln and the Hon. 

Drummond. Through the courtesy of 

se gentlemen he received letters to Lord 

rougham, the Marquis of Northampton, the 

resident of the Royal Society, and many other 
distinguished persons in England. 

In leaving Paris Earl Lincoln gave him a 
pressing invitation to revisit England, and begged 
to be apprised of his arrival in London at the 
earliest moment. On his departure from Paris 
for the purpose of returning to America he vis- 
ited London, and the day after his arrival sent 
his card to the Earl of Lincoln, and his letter 
of introduction and card to the Marquis of Nor- 
thampton, and in a few hours received a visit from 
both. The Earl of Lincoln at once invited him 
to send his telegraph to his house, where he ex- 
hibited its operations to the Lords of the Ad- 


ilty in obtainin 
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miralty, the members of the Royal Society, and 
of both Houses of Parliament, who had been in- 
vited by Lord Lincoln for the purpose. — All 
were well pleased with the results, and no doubt 
exists that if he had remained he might easily 
have procured by special Act of Parliament a 
patent for his invention in England, but his 
tarry having been limited by his desire to re- 
turn home, he declined the pressing offers of his 
distinguished friends, hoping at some future day 
to renew his application, which now promised to 
be successful. 

Among the numerous distinguisl 
ances which he formed while in 


ed acquaint- 
Paris was the 
eminent savant Arago, who was Astronome! 
Royal, and as such the Director of the Observa- 
tory, and Perpetual Secretary of the Institute 
He first met a by 
ly made by Mr. Warden, an American gentle- 
man resident in I n and a member of the In- 
stitute, September 3, 1838, at the rooms of the 
Institute, and on the following day at the Ob 
servatory, where he exhibited his telegraph ap- 
paratus, pretty much in the same manner as li 
had done in Washington the previous winter. 
Arago manifested great interest in its operation, 


an engagement previous- 


and questioned him carefully as to its minutest 
detail, at the same time examining the ap 

tus, so as to fully comprehend its operations, 
which he speedily did. On the following Mon 
day he exhibited his apparatus before the mem- 
bers of the Institute, Arago being in the chair 
As Mr. Morse operated the machine Arago ex 
plained to the members its method of working 
They became so interested in its operations that 
they left their seats and crowded around the 
desk of the secretary of the Institute where the 
apparatus was placed. This created some little 
confusion, which was allayed by Arago calling 
the Institute to order 
to be seated. 
around the desk was Humboldt, with whom Mr. 
Morse had been 


was engaged as an artist in copying pictures in 


and requesting members 
Among the members who crowded 


previously acquainted, while he 


the Louvre. sefore taking his seat he ap- 
proached Mr. Morse, 
by the hand, congratulated him on his success, 
at the same time declaring his belief that hi 


and shaking him warmly 


invention was destined to produce the most as 


tonishing results, 

Humboldt’s partiality for intelligent Americans 
is well known. His early labors on this con- 
tinent, and his intimate knowledge of its so 
cial progress, always rendered an inhabitant of 
America a welcome companion, from whom he 
never failed to extract something to add to his 
vast fund of knowledge respecting the new world. 
Long before Mr. Morse appeared before the 
world as the producer of a remarkable and use- 
ful invention Humboldt had been attracted to 
him by his amenity of manner and his intelli 
gent appreciation of art. They frequently met 
at the hospitable mansion of Baron Gérard, 
whose soirées were attended by all the most emi- 
nent artists in Paris, and also, as has been al- 
ready stated, in the gallery of the Louvre. On 
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these occasions Humboldt’s custom was to ap- | 


proach the easel of the young artist and er 3 
in conversation, usually upon subjects of art. 
Frequently he would remark that Mr. Morse 
must feel fatigued, and would invite him to take 
a stroll among the paintings, stopping to admire 
such as attracted his especial notice, and while 
passing criticisms upon their merits himself, de- 
mand of his companion his opinion concern 
ing them. Their meeting at the Institute there- 
fore, although under different circumstances, 
was as between old friends. 

In 1856, while Mr. Morse was on a visit to 
Europe, he paid a visit to Humboldt at Potsdam, 
who received him cordially, and was very solic- 
itous in his inquiries about the future of the 
United States. It was about this period that 
intelligence had reached Europe of the appoint- 
ment of a vigilance committee in San Francisco, 
and its bold and decisive acts. Humboldt stated 
that this attempt of a few to place themselves 


he constituted law was, in his judgment, 


y 


hadow on the surface of free suffrage, 


a dark s 
and led him to entertain great fear as to th 
perpetuity of our institutions. Mr. Morse re- 
marked that the society of California was at 
bes 


} 


1a 


t in a chaotic state; that unprincipled men 
| been elected to office through the machina- 
s of their comrades, and that the more re- 
ctable part of the community found it impos- 
» to obtain justice for the high-handed out- 
rages which were committed in the most open 
ind shamelessmanner. He asked Humboldt if, 
under these circumstances, it would not be better 
to consider the people as assembled in vigilance 
committee as the true exponents of public senti- 
ment, and as showing a change in society from 
anarchy to law and order, although reached 
through violent measures. These views seemed 
to produce an impression on the mind of Hum- 
boldt, who admitted their justice, and hoped, but 
with some fears, that republican institutions 
might survive the shocks to which they appeared 
to be subject d. It was on the occasion of this 
visit that Humboldt presented to Mr. Morse an 
engraving of himself, with the following written 
upon it in French : 
‘To Mr. &. F. B. Morse, whose 
bors have rendered his name 
The homage of the high and aff 


* ALEXANDER I1UMBOLDT. 
“Porspam, August, 1856.” 


This engraving, in a cireular gilt frame, occu- 
pies a prominent position in the library of Mr. 
Morse. 

While on this visit to Europe Mr. Morse was 
presented to King Frederick of Denmark, to 
whom he had previously sent a set of telegraph 
instruments. The King, at the time of his visit, 
was at the Castle of Fredericksburg, about twen- 
ty miles from Copenhagen, whither he was ac- 
companied by Colonel Rasloff, the present ac- 
complished Minister of the Danish Government 
to the United States. They arrived at the vil- 
lage in which the castle was situated in the 
evening, and immediately dispatched a messen- 


ger to demand an audience, 

|the King. The messenger, returned 
intelligence that the King would 1] 
other residence at eight on the foll 
ing, but that he would grant an at 
to his leaving. After dispatching 
breakfast the party visited 
ushered into two or three state 

from which they were shortly after 

the presence of the King, who 
Morse with great frankness and g 
He spoke English te lerably well, and 
and open in manner. He informed Mi 
that the instruments he had presented y 
ones now in use in his cabinet at th 
he then occupied, and were connect 
line from thence to Copenhagen. H 
tumed on this occasion in the di 
nary Citizen, an 

breast of which 

and one or two rs. n 

Mr. Morse warmly by the han 

usual with crowned heads, and 
ernor of the castle, to whom he intr 
Morse, to s 


which oecupat 


him over the establ 
} on some pleasant hours w 
and the party finally took their leave, w 
with the King and their visit to his 


dence. About one year after Mr. 


ceived from th King the decoration ¢ 
of the ‘‘ Danebroge.” 

An incident which occurred in Paris : 
years previous, demonstrates Arago’s opin 
the value of the telegraph at that time. <A1 
was made in the Chamber of Deputies to appr 
ate a sum of money to defray the exper 
line of telegraph from Paris to R 
The motion was opposed by M. Berryer, the 

thea + 


structing 


tinguished advocate, on the ground 
mere experiment. At this moment A1 

was likewise a member and a warm 

of the measure, arose, and held aloft 

a letter which he had just received f 

Morse, containing a slip from the Baltim 

with the message from President Polk t 

gress in relation to the Mexican war, trans 
entire by telegraph in a short space of tim 

this, declared the eminent savan, is not a 
| accompli” [I know not what is. serryer was 
| lenced, and the appropriation for the erect 
| the first telegraphic line in France passed by ac- 
clamation. 

An interesting reminiscence of the Euro} 
tour of Mr. Morse, not only on account « his 
participation in it, but also as showing the n 
ner in which such receptions are conduct 
his presentation to the present Emperor of Rus 
which took place shortly before his coronati 
Owing to the preparations in progress for tl 
event, the Emperor had declined to receive 
persons, except such as were accredited as th 
representatives from foreign governments to b 
present on this occasion. Through the inter- 
vention of Governor Seymour, the embassad¢ 
from the United States to the Court of St. Peters- 


nt 


burg, Mr. Morse was enabled to be present 


ed on 
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scasion of the Emperor’s reception of the 
from different governments. His first 
» of this event was conveyed to him in 
r from the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
ne him to be at the dock at 8 o'clock on 
llowing morning, to take the steamer which 
convey him to the imperial palace at 
of, whi h is the Emperor’s country resi- 
» and is about seventeen miles from St. 
rsburg, and in the immediate vicinity of 
nstadt. 
steamer left the wharf at 10 o’clock, and 
out an hour after reached Peterhof, where 
3 carriages, attended by servants in the 
or’s livery, awaited the arrival of the 
Here they were presented to the mas- 
f ceremonies, who accompanied them to a 
_ stating that it was intended for their 
mmodation. Those under the 
ices of the American legation were driven 
y} 


who were 


1a portion of the magnificent park which 
inds the 
propriated exclusively to the use of the 
rican legation. After breakfast the mas- 
of ceremonies called to inform them that he 


Imperial palace to a spacious vil- 


ild at one escort them to the palace, and in 
mean time that carriages were in readiness 
ke them wherever they desired to drive. 
At the 
; appeared, and, taking carriages, 
the Imperial palace, which was approached 
ded by a 
one of domestics in the Imperial livery. 


hour appointed the master of ceremo- 


they drove 
igh a long line of soldiers, sux 


y were ushered into a spacious saloon, on 
ther side of the door of which stood a stalwart 
k in attendance. 
gated the guests from th> 
priat “l to each of the 
n Prince Esterhazy, of Austria, who was clad 
occasion in his famous coat sparkling 
liamonds, said to be worth a small princi- 
pality, the Austrian princes, Lord Grenville of 
the English Embassy, Sir Robert Peel, Lady 
Peel, Earl of Lincoln, son of th2 Duke of New- 
who recently accompanied the Prince of 
Wales to the United States, and others, amount- 
n all to about forty guests. After waiting 
for about three-fourths of an hour, which was 


In this saloon were con- 
lifferent villas ap- 
legations, and among 


£ 


Astle, 


spent in frank and pleasant conversation among 
the persons assembled without distinction or for- 
, the master of ceremonies again appear- 


ed, and preceded the guests to a piazza over- 
looking the gardens, where they were arranged 
with their faces inward in a line preparatory to 
ition, The Emperor soon appeared by 
ide door, and, passing down the line, stopped 


present 


each person, whose name was announced 

the master of ceremonies, and held a few 
words conversation with him, for the most part 
in French. Imm diately by the side of Mr. 
Morse stood a surgeon of the English navy, to 
whom the Emperor also spoke in French. The 
master of ceremonies announced the name of 
Morse as More. Mr. Morse corrected him, and 
gave his true name. The Emperor smiled, and 
said, in excellent English, ‘‘ Oh, your name is 
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quite familiar to us here. I have your inven- 
tion over every part of my empire.” 

This ceremony occupied but a short time 
After its completion the guests followed the 
master of ceremonies to a spacious state apart- 
ment, where they were arranged in a similai 
manner preparatory to a presentation to the 
Empress. ‘The Empress soon appeared, richly 
clad, and sparkling with diamonds. Her tiara 
was nearly made up of these precious ston 
Nor was her necklace scarcely less brilliant or 
The buttons of her robe 
of a single diamond about one-fourth of an inch 
in diameter, encircled by a row of smaller ones. 
iids of 
honor, and passed along the line of persons to 
the Em- 
peror had done, but tarried longer before 


costly. were composed 


She was accompanied by a retinue of 
be presented in the same manner 

each 
She was particular in her inyuiries of 
Mr. Morse about the extent of the Telegraph 
in the United States and its origin, and passed 
some pleasant compliments upon its great value. 
conducted to the 


they originally occupied, and, taking carriages, 


guest. 


The guests were now room 
drove back to their apartments, which they had 
scarcely reached before they were joined by the 
master of ceremonies, who informed them that 
they were expected to dine at the English villa 
at five o’clock, and in the mean time that car- 
riages would be in attendance to convey them 
over the park. 

Availing themselves of this invitation, they 
returned to their carriages and pursued their ex- 
cursion through the park, which, although coy- 
ering an extent of between nine and ten miles, 
is so carefully tended that a dead leaf or 
kempt blade of grass was scarcely to be found in 
its whole extent. 

The dinner at the English 
in the exquisite taste for which the Russians ar 
justly celebrated, and was especially marked by 
the perfect ease and the freedom from 
straint which pervaded the whole party. 


un- 
Embassy was served 


all re- 
After 
its conclusion Mr. Morse, while sipping a cup of 
coffee in the drawing-room, in company with a 
knot of American and English gentlemen, in- 
quired about the time, and expressed a fear lest 
it would be too late to take the last boat for St. 
One of the English gentlemen who 
left as this remark was made soon returned, ac- 
companied by Lord Grenville, who remarked 
that one of his legation had informed him that 
Mr. Morse feared he should late for 
the boat. He then stated that his own yacht 
would await his leisure, and invited him to ac- 
company him to town. The courtesy thus kind- 
ly offered was at once accepted; and after a 
pleasant sail they arrived at St. Petersburg at 
midnight, well pleased with each other, and hap- 
py to have participated in the events of a day 
which seldom occurs to those whose lives are not 
spent at the courts of the more wealthy empires 
of Europe. 
The recollections of the writer have thus far 
been confined to reminiscences connected with 
the time during which Mr. Morse has been be- 


Petersburg. 


be too 
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fore the world in connection with the establish- 
ment of a system of electro-magnetic telegraphs 
which is scattered far and wide over Europe and 
North America; but there is another period of 
his life less known to the great world, the events 
of which should not be passed over in silence— 
and, indeed, which have for the writer a greater 
charm than any of the more recent and, perhaps, 
more brilliant ones. Allusion is made to the 
period which may properly be denominated his 
artist life. This commences about one year aft- 
er he graduated at Yale College, when, under 
the charge of Washington Alston, he went to 
Europe to begin his labors as a student of art. 
He reached Europe August 7, 1811, and re- 
turned to his native land precisely four years 
after—embarking from Liverpool in 1815, upon 
the very day of the year he had landed four 
years earlier. During this time he was a stu- 
dent at the Royal Academy, over which Ben- 
jamin West presided, and numbered among 
his friends not only this distinguished artist, 
but many of the most eminent artists and 
literary men of the day. West, who had an 
especial regard for his own countrymen, was 
on particularly friendly terms with Morse and 
Charles Leslie. These two young students, who 
had many views in common, took apartments 
together; and while they prosecuted their art 
studies upon a common basis, had access to the 
While West was particu- 
larly engaged he directed his servant, Robert, to 
refuse admission to most persons. On these oc- 


same social circles. 


casions Leslie and Morse were made exceptions. 
To them he was always, when alone, at home, 
no matter how busily engaged. 

The intimacy subsisting between George III. 
at that time the monarch of England) and West 
is well known. West used frequently to declare 
that he was more intimately acquainted with the 
King than any of his ministers. He believed 
him to be an excellent monarch, who was fre- 
quently made the dupe of his ambitious minis- 
ters. He always spoke of him as the ‘‘ good old 
man ;”’ and maintained to the last that his char- 
acter was entirely different from that in which 
he is represented in history, more especially that 
portion of history which relates to the revolt- 
ed colonies. As an illustration of this, Mr. 
Morse relates that, on one occasion when he 
paid a visit to West, he found him seated in his 
study with a portrait on the easel before him, 
He asked 
his young visitor if he recognized it. Morse re- 
plied that it was a portrait of the King. 

‘* While,” remarked West, ‘‘ the King was 
sitting for this portrait, a box was handed him 
containing the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendenée.” 

** And pray, Sir,” asked Morse, ‘* how did he 
receive it ?” 

‘* He appeared at first buried in thought and 
solemn,” replied West; ‘‘ but at last he remarked, 
‘Well, if they can be happier under the Govern- 
ment they have chosen than under mine I shall 
be happy.’”’ 


which he was engaged in copying. 


West constantly averred that the war y 


VAS ( 
ried on and troops sent in direct Opposit 
the judgme nt and wishes of the King, y 
yielded to the strong representations of } 
istry that he had no right to dismember so 
and important a part of the British en " 
an evidence of this he cited the cas f ] 
Mansfield, who, on the occasion of a « 

to the propriety of sending more troo] st 

ica, in the House of Peers, remarked ‘ 
was now time for the Government to t! 
the mask.” The King, who could } 
on certain occasions, became exceedin 
with Lord Mansfield for the manner in 
had procured his sanction to send 
directed him never to see his face : 

der which was never relaxed. 

It may be that West’s partiality for tl 
induced him to overlook his own part 
American war, and disposed him to pl 
shoulders of others the blame which 
part at least have been borne by him 
as it may, the friendship subsisting bet 
continued unabated, although occasions 
wanting in which those who were j« 
influence of an American over the mir 
King strove to alienate their friends 
was fully aware of this, and while he 
attention to these attempts, could not t 
sionally to be annoyed at them. Asa 
tion of this feeling he narrated to Morse t 
lowing : 

‘* While,” remarked West, ‘‘ the Kir 


a Visit to me, news was brought of an in 


victory of his troops over the rebels. Not find- 
ing him at the palace, the messenger immedi: 
ly traced him to my studio, and communi 
the intelligence. 
turning to me, the messenger said, 

*** And are you not gratified at the success 
his Majesty’s troops ?’ 


After this was accomplish 


‘** No,’ I replied ; ‘I can never rejoice 
misfortunes of my countrymen.’ 

‘**Right,’ replied the King, rising and placing 
his hand approvingly on my shoulder. If you 
did you would not long be a fit subject for any 
Government.’” 

Among the members of the Royal Academ) 
with whom Morse was in the habit of frequent 
association was Fuseli, whose erratic genius ! 
perpetuated in the remarkable productions of his 
pencil, which at that time had great « nc} 
Fuseli, who was a profound thinker and 
agreeable companion, was on one occasion de- 
bating the question of the immortality of tl 
soul with a disbeliever. 

**T do not know that your soul is immort il,” 
said Fuseli to his companion: ‘*‘ perhaps it 
not; but I know that mine is.” 

‘* Why so?” demanded his companion, great 
ly astonished at the comparison. 
said Fuseli, ‘*I can concei’ 
more in one minute than I can execute in 4 
lifetime.” 


** Because,” 


No stronger illustration than this can be given 
of the soul’s immortality. 
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Another of these was Northcote, who did not 


to conceal his jealousy of other artists. 
ne occasion Coleridge attempted to take 

. to task for this unfortunate trait in his char- 

‘«‘ Nonsense!” replied Northcote. *‘ You 
-sess, all men of genius possess, the same qual- 
a test, are you willing to admit that 

ey is as great a poet as yourself?” 

‘ Lo be sure I am,” replied Coleridge. 

‘Will vou confess,” continued Northcote, 
it if you saw Southey standing under that 
pointing to the one above his head— 
u would not secretly wish it to fall on and 

si him ?” 

It must be admitted that Northcote’s envy 
nveterate and incurable. 

Coleridge, who was a frequent visitor at the 
ms of Leslie and Morse, frequently made his 
earance under the influence of those fits of 
ondency to which he was subject. On these 
sions, by a preconcerted plan, they 
vy him from this state of despondency to one 
rilliant imagination. 


often 


**] was just wishing 
you,” said Morse, on one of these oeca- 
, when he entered with a hesitating step, 
| replied to their frank salutations with a 
my aspect, and deep-drawn sighs. 
| myself have had a dispute about certain 
And then each 
gued with the other for a few moments, until 
leridge became interested, and, rousing from 
fit of despondency, spoke with an eloquence 
nd depth of metaphysical reasoning on the sub- 
t far beyond the comprehension of his auditors. 
‘ir point, however, was gained, and Coleridge 
is again the eloquent, the profound, the gifted 


** Leslie 


1es of beauty; which is right?” 


ng which his remarkable productions show | 


im to be. 
‘On one occasion,” said Morse, ‘‘ I heard 
improvise, for half an hour, in blank verse, 
what he stated to be a strange dream, which was 
full of those wonderful creations that glitter like 
liamonds in his poetical productions.” 

“ All of which,” remarked I, ‘‘ is undoubted- 
ly lost to the world.” ‘Not all,” replied Mr. 
Morse, ‘* for I recognize in the ‘ Ancient Mar- 
ner’ some of the thoughts of that evening; but 
loubtless the greater part, which would have 
made the reputation of any other man, perished 
with the moment of inspiration, never again to 
be recalled.” 

When his tragedy of ‘‘ Remorse,” which had 
1 run of twenty-one nights, was first brought 
ut, Washington Alston, Charles King, Leslie, 
Lamb, Morse, and Coleridge, went together to 
vitness its performance. ‘They occupied a box 
rear the stage, and each of the party was as 
nuch interested in its success as Coleridge him- 

lf. The effect of the frequent applauses upon 
Coleridge was very manifest; but when, at the 
nd of the piece, he was called for by the audi- 
“nee, the intensity of his emotions was such as 
hone but one gifted with the fine sensibilities 
fa poet could experience. Fortunately the 
audience was satisfied with a mere presenta- 
tion of himself. His emotions would have pre- 


relieve 
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| cluded the idea of his speaking on such an occa- 
| sion. 


Alston, who had for some time been a suf- 
ferer found to be a 
stricture of the colon, soon after this became so 


from what was afterward 
much out of health that he thought a change of 
in the country, might 

ordingly set out on this 
journey, accompanied by Leslie and Morse. 
When he Salt Hill, near Oxford, he 
became so ill as to be unable to proceed, and re- 


air, and a short residence 


him. He a 
reached 
quested Morse to return to town for his medical 


attendant, Dr. Tuthill, and Coleridge, 
he was ardently attached. 


to whom 
Morse accordingly 
returned, and procuring a post-chaise, immedi- 
ately set out for Salt Hill, a distance of twenty- 
two miles, accompanied by Coleridge and Dr. 
Tuthill. g, and 
were busied with Alston until midnight, when 
he became easier, and Morse and Coleridge left 
him for the night. Upon repairing to the sit- 
ting-room of the hotel Morse open d ** Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York,” which he had 
thrown into the 
Coleridge asked him what work he had ? 
**Qh,” replied he, ‘‘it is only an American 


book !”’ 


‘ 


They arrived late in the evenit 


carriage before leaving town. 


demanded Coleridge. He 
accordingly handed it to him, and he was soon 


‘Let me see it,” 


buried in its pages. 
the fatigues of the day, soon after retired to his 
On awaking the next 
morning he repaired to the sitting-room, when 


Mr. Morse, overcome by 
chamber and fell asleep. 


what his astonishment to find it still closed, with 
the lights burning, and Coleridge busy with the 
book he had lent him the previous night! 

“Why, Coleridge,” said he, approaching him, 
‘*have you been reading the whole night ?” 

‘“ Why,” remarked Coleridge, abstractedly, 
‘*it is not late.” 

He replied by throwing open the blinds and 
permitting the broad daylight, for it was now 
ten o'clock, to stream in upon them. 

** Indeed,” said Coleridge, ‘‘ I had no concep- 
tion of this; but the work has pleased me ex- 
ceedingly. It is admirably written; pray who is 
its author ?”’ 

He was informed that it was the production 
of Washington Irving. It is needless to say 
that during the long residence of Irving in Lon- 
don they became warm friends. 

Among the literary acquaintances formed by 
Morse in London at this period was Rogers, the 
poet, whose breakfasts have attained so wide a 
At one of these, at which Leslie and 
Morse were the only guests, Rogers waggishly 
remarked to Morse that his friend Leslie was a 
very clever artist, but that it was a great pity 
that he did not throw more grace 
his female figures. 

Now if Leslie prided himself upon any thing 
it was precisely upon the grace and symmetry of 


say 


celebrity. 


and beauty into 


his female figures, in which he particularly ex- 
celled, and so Morse informed him. 

** You think so,” said Rogers, quietly indalg- 
ing in a pleasant laugh at his own waggery, and 
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changed the conversation, without explanation, 
to another subject. 

It is well known that Rogers’s house was liter- 
ally made up of choice gems, and among these 
was a sketch of the ‘*‘ Miracle of the Slain” by 
Tintoretto, which Rogers informed Morse was 
executed by that great artist preparatory to the 
execution of the painting itself. 

Morse asked Rogers where the original now 
py of it, 
ry Nay O- 


Rogers informed him 


was, as he had an order to paint a ec 
and supposed, as it had been captured | 
leon I., it was in Paris. 
that it had been returned to Venice, 
afterward found it in the Academy of Fine Arts, 
immediately opposite Titian’s ‘‘ Assumption of 
the Virgin.” and which 
upon the death of its own ll again into his 
hands, is in the library room of his town hi 
Fuseli, who at the of Mr. Morse’s 
dence in London was at the zenith of his fame, 
considered the original the finest picture in the 
world. 

At this period 
of his popularity eon, a 
had for some little time had 
his thigh, proposed to Morse to accompany him 
to the house of the mn to con- 
sult him on the cause of the ailment. <As Al- 
ston had his hand on the bell-pull the door was 
opened and a visitor pa 
lowed by a coarse-lool 
shaggy head of hair, 
for a domestic. He acc 
Abernethy was in. 

‘* What do you want of Mr. Abernethy ?” de- 
the 


where he 


The copy he then made, 
r i 
yuse. 


time resi- 


s in the full tide 
nd Alston, who 


a grumbling pain in 


Abernethy wa 


a sur 


l surge 


distinguish 


out, immediately fol- 
1g person with a large 
took 


m Alston at once 
rdingly inquired if Mr. 


manded this uncouth-looking person, with 
harshest possible Scotch accent. 
‘¢T wished to see ntly replied Alston, 
shocked by the coarseness of his r 
‘is he at home ?” 


in, 


him,” 
somewhat 
ception ; 
ae @ 
couth persor 
“ Buthen 


ome come in mon,” 


“ nerhaps I had better 
‘*Come in, mon, I say,’ 

addressed, and partly by 

by force, Alst 


to enter the ha h they 


e, was induc 
had n 
than the person who admitted them closed the 


» sooner done 
street door, and placing his back against it, 
** Now tell me what is your business with Mr, 
Abernethy. lam Mr. Abernethy) 

**T have come to consult you,” 
*“about an affection 

‘‘ What the de’il hae I to do wi 
tions !” bluntly interposed Abernethy.” 

** Perhaps, Mr. Abernethy,” said 
this time so completely overcome by) 
rent rudeness 
gret calling on him at all, ‘) 
at present, and I had better call 

‘*De’il the bit, de’il the bit, 
nethy. 
them to his office, and examined his case, which 
proved to be a slight one, with such gentleness 
as almost to lead them to doubt whether Aber- 


said, 


plied Alston, 


of the eminent surge« 

are engaged 
again.” 
” said Aber- 
**Come in, come in,” and he preceded 


Ss 
mon, 


| nethy within his consulting-room, and Aberne; 


whom they had encountered in the passage, ws. 
really the same personage. 

Mr. Morse first settled himself as an art 
Boston, but afterward removed ‘} 
South Carolina, where he obt 
Alston, a relative of his e: 
Washington Alston. This gentlem: 
Mr. Morse had never seen, ! 
in Charleston, directed him by letter ti 


Governor 
soon afi 


traits of his two children, a son and a, 
leaving the price optional with the artist. W) 
the paintings were completed, Governor A 


not only idded a considerable gratuity to t 
sum demanded, but gave Mr. Morse an ot 
execute a painting of his daughter in tl 
best style of art. For this painting, wl 
resents Miss Alston amidst the ruins 
abbey young fawn, the 
manded ht hundred dollars. Gov 
ston, in a highly complimentary letter, 
a check for one thousand dollars. When M 
Morse left Charleston to become a resident 
New York, he begged Governor Alstor 
sideration of the 
stowed upon him, to accept as a parting 


caressing a 


many kindnesses he | 
picture painted by himself, entitled the 
and which he hig! 
This painting for many years occu] 
Alston’s collection, but 


decease it was sold among others, an 


ment of Jupiter,” 


in Governor 
its locality remained a m 


ince, 


S ope, 
friend a pain 
but which uj 


identical ‘* Ji 


while on a visit to 
ceived as a present from a 
tributed to another artist, 
amination proved to be the 
of Jupiter” presented many years befor 
ernor Alston, by 


urned to the P 


and which had now, 


after a life of great 
no little personal 
int remembrances, 
-venty, has retired from thie : 
and ae 


of the tastes of 


votes himself to the 
a cultivated g 
exercise of 


residences 


a generous hospitality. H 
‘, Situated in a most pictur 
amidst deep ravines and lofty forest trees, 1 


the banks of the Hudson, a short distanc 


the town of Poughkeepsie, is built in tl 
of villa architecture, and contains 


r, and piaz 


sty ke 


towe extensive 


vines and flowers. 
In this delightful spot, adorn 
, in th 


chasteness of an artist’s tast 
charming and affectionate family, and a 
circle of sympathizing friends, the e 

life is passing away in quiet and undistur! 
pose. Occasionally the little world of ** 
Grove” is fluttered by the announcement off 
completion of some new telegraphic ent 
as the fruits of his invention, but it s 
sides into its customary channel, and 
along as quietly and as undisturbed as the dr 
river that flows languidly at its feet. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 


PHILIP. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
INFANDI DOLORES. 

JHILIP’S heart beat very quickly at seeing 
this grim pair, and the guilty newspaper be- 
them, on which Mrs. Baynes’s lean right 

ind was laid. ‘*So, Sir,” she cried, ** you 

| honor us with your company, after distin- 
shing yourself as you did the night before 
Fighting and boxing like a porter at his 
llency’s ball. It’s disgusting! I have no 

And here I 
ose she nudged the general, or gave him 

1k or signal by which he knew he was to 
into action; for Baynes straightway ad- 
ed and delivered his fire. 

“Faith, Sir, more bub-ub-blackguard con- 

ict I never heard of in my life! That’s the 
word for it; the only word for it,” cries 


Baynes. 


r word for it—disgusting !” 


“The general knows what blackguard con- 
tis, and yours is that conduct, Mr. Firmin! 
s allover the town: is talked of every where: 
ll be in all the newspapers. When his lord- 
p heard of it he was furious. Never, never 
ill you be admitted into the Embassy again, 
lisgracing yourself as you have done,” 
ries the lady. 
‘Disgracing yourself, that’s the word. And 
sgraceful your conduct was, begad,” cries the 
er second in command. 
“You don’t know my provocation,” pleaded 
poor Philip. ‘As I came up to him Twysden 
lasting that he had struck me, and—and 
ghing at me,” 
“And a pretty figure you were to come to a 
ull. Who could help laughing, Sir?” 
‘He bragged of having insulted me, and I 
'my temper, and struck him in return. The 
ng is done and can’t be helped,” growled 


> a little man before ladies! Very 
ed!” cries the lady. 
L. XXIV.—No. 140.—Q 


** Mrs. Baynes ! 

**I call it cowardly. In the army we con- 
sider it cowardly to quarrel before ladies,” con- 
tinues Mrs. General B. 

‘*T have waited at home for two days to see 
if he wanted any more,” groaned Philip. 

‘**O yes! After insulting and knocking a lit- 
tle man down, you want to murder him! And 
you call that the conduct of a Christian, the con- 
duct of a gentleman !” 

“The conduct of a ruffian, by George !”’ says 
General Baynes. 

‘*It was prudent of you to choose a very lit- 
tle man, and to have the ladies within hearing!” 
continues Mrs, Baynes. ‘* Why, I wonder you 
haven’t beaten my dear children next. Don’t 
you, general, wonder he has not knocked down 
our poor boys? ‘They are quite small. And it 
is evident that ladies being present is no hin- 
drance to Mr, Firmin’s boring matches.” 

The conduct is gross, and unworthy of a 
gentleman,” reiterates the general. 

‘You hear what that man says-—that old 
man, who never says an unkind word? That 
veteran, who has been in twenty battles, and 
never struck a man before women yet? Did 
you, Charles? He has given you his opinion. 
He has called you a name which I won't soil my 
lips with repeating, but which you deserve. And 
do you suppose, Sir, that I will give my blessed 
child to a man who has acted as you have acted, 
and been calleda—? Charles! General! I wil 
go to my grave rather than see my daughter giv- 
en up to such a man!” 

** Good Heavens!” said Philip, his knees trem- 
bling under him. ‘ You don’t mean to say that 
you intend to go from your word, and—” 

**Qh! you threaten about money, do you? 
Because your father was a cheat, you intend t« 
try and make us suffer, do you?” shrieks the 
lady. ‘A man who strikes a little man before 
ladies will commit any act of cowardice, I dar 
say. And if you wish to beggar my family be- 
cause your father was a rogu¢ 

**My dear!” interposes the general. 

‘*Wasn’'t he a rogue, Baynes? Is there any 
denying it? Haven't you said so a hundred 
and a hundred times? A nice family to marry 
into! No, Mr. Firmin! You may insult me 
as you please. You may strike little men be- 
fore ladies. You may lift your great wicked 
hand against that poor old man in one of yom 
tipsy fits; but I know a mother’s love, a mo 
ther’s duty, and I desire that we see you n 
more.” 

** Great Powers!” cries Philip, aghast. ‘‘ You 
don’t mean to—to separate me from Charlotte, 
general! Ihave your word. You encouraged 
me. I shall break my heart. I'll go down on 
my knees to that fellow. I'll—oh!—you don’t 
mean what you say!” And, scared and sobbing, 
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the poor fellow clasped his strong hands togeth- | errands. I played cards with her, [ g 
er, and appealed to the general. listened to her dreadful stories about B 
Baynes was under his wife’s eye. ‘‘I think,” | pore and the governor-general. [| 
he said, *“ your conduct has been confoundedly the dust before her, and she hated 
bad, disorderly, and ungentlemanlike. You | see her face now: her cruel yellow fac 
can’t support my child, if you marry her. And | sharp teeth, and her gray eyes It was 
if you have the least spark of honor in you, as | of August, and pouring a storm that , 





eee a eee Cee ae te 


you say you have, it is you, Mr. Firmin, who | suppose my poor child was cold and s flo ‘ 
will break off the match, and release the poor | stairs, for I heard the poking of a fi 
child from certain misery. By George, Sir, | little room. When I hear a fire pok 
how is a man who fights and quarrels in a no- | head now—twenty years after—the wh: 
bleman’s ball-room to get on in the world? | comes back to me; and I suffer over ag; 
How is a man who can’t afford a decent coat to| infernal agony. Were I to live a th 
his back to keep a wife? ‘The more [I have | years I could not forgive her. I never, 
known you, the more I have felt that the en-|a wrong, but I can’t forgive her. A} 
gagement would bring misery upon my child! | Heaven, how that woman tortured me! 
Is that what you want? A man of honor.” ‘*T think I know one or two similar ins 
(‘* Honor!” in italics, from, Mrs. Baynes.) | said Mr. Firmin’s biographer. 
‘* Hush, my dear! A man of spirit would give ‘You are always speaking ill of y 
her up, Sir. What have you to offer but beg- | said Mr. Firmin’s biographer’s wife. 
gary, by George? Do you want my girl to ‘*No, thank Heaven!” said the ger 
come home to your lodgings, and mend your | ‘I think I know some of whom I never t 
clothes ?” **T think I put that point pretty | or spoke a word of evil. My dear, will P 
well, Bunch, my boy,” said the general, talk- | Philip some more tea?” and with this the g 
ing of the matter afterward. ‘‘I hit him there, | tleman’s narrative is resumed. 
Sir.” The rain was beating down th 
The old soldier did indeed strike his adversary | Philip went into the street. He looked 
there with a vital stab. Philip’s coat, no doubt, | Charlotte’s window; but there was 1 
was ragged, and his purse but light. He had | There was a flicker of a fire there. T! 
sent money to his father out of his small stock. | girl had the fever, and was shuddering 
There were one or two servants in the old house | little room, weeping and sobbing on M 
in Parr Street, who had been left without their | Smolensk’s shoulder, que c’ét f 


f 
f 


wages, and a part of these debts Philip had paid. | Madame said. Her mother had tol 
He knew his own violence of temper, and his | must break from Philip; had invent 
unruly independence. He thought very hum- | spoken a hundred calumnies against 
bly of his talents, and often doubted of his ca- | clared that he never cared for her; tl 
pacity to get on in the world. In his less hope- | loose principles, and was forever haunti1 
ful moods he trembled to think that he might tres and bad company. ‘* It’s not true,1 


” 


be bringing poverty and unhappiness upon his | it’s not true!” the little girl had cried, flar 
dearest little maiden, for whom he would joy-| up in revolt for a moment; but she s 
fully have sacrificed his blood, his life. Poor | sided in tears and misery, utterly broke1 
Philip sank back sickening and fainting almost | thought of her calamity. Then her fatl 
under Baynes’s words. been brought to her, who had been made 
“You'll let me—you'll let me see her?” he | lieve some of the stories against poor I 
gasped out. and who was commanded by his wifi 
‘‘She’s unwell. She is in her bed. She/| press them upon the girl. And Bayi 
can’t appear to-day !” 
‘*Oh, Mrs. Baynes! I must, I must see her,” | pained by the sight of his little maiden 
Philip said; and fairly broke out in a sob of | and suffering. He attempted a weak « 
pain. lation, and began a speech or two. 
‘“‘This is the man that strikes men before | heart failed him. He retreated behind | 
women!’’ said Mrs. Baynes. ‘‘ Very courage-| She never hesitated in speech or resolut 
ous, certainly !” her language became more bitter as her ally f 
““By George, Eliza!” the general cried out, | tered. Philip was a drunkard; Philip was 
starting up. ‘‘ It’s too bad.” prodigal; Philip was a frequenter of dis 
‘‘Infirm of purpose, give me the daggers!” | haunts, and loose companions. She had 
Philip yelled out, while describing the scene to | best authority for what she said. Was 1 
his biographer in after-days. ‘‘ Macbeth would | mother anxious for the welfare of her 
never have done the murders but for that little | child? (‘* Begad, you don’t suppose yout 
quiet woman at his side. When the Indian| mother would do any thing that was ! 
prisoners are killed, the squaws always invent | your welfare, now?” broke in the gener: 
the worst tortures. You should have seen that | bly.) ‘‘Do you think if he had not been 
fiend and her livid smile as she was drilling | he would have ventured to commit such 4 
her gimblets into my heart. I don’t know how | atrocious outrage as that at the Embassy ? An 
I offended her. I tried to like her, Sir. Ihad | do you suppose I want a drunkard and a begga 
humbled myself before her. I went on her! to marry my daughter?” ‘Your ingratitud 


cried the mother. to obey orders; but he was scared : 
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Charlotte, is horrible!” cries mamma. And _/ with her brown hair clustering over her shoul- 
4 , 


poor Philip, charged with drunkenness, had | ders; and Madame took a lock of it, and cut a 


dined for seventeen sous, with a carafon of beer, | thick curl; and kissed poor little Charlotte’s red 
and had counted on a supper that night by little eyes; and laid her pale cheek on the pillow, and 
Charlotte’s side: so, while the child lay sobbing | carefully covered her; and bade her, with many 
on her bed, the mother stood over her, and | tender words, to go to sleep. ‘If you are very 
lashed her. For General Baynes—a brave man, | good, and will go to sleep, he shall have it in 
a kind-hearted man—to have to look on while | half an hour,” Madame said. ‘And as I go 
this torture was inflicted, must have been a hard | down stairs I will tell Francoise to have some 
juty. He could not eat the boarding-house | tea ready for you when you ring.” And this 
dinner, though he took his place at the table at | promise, and the thought of what Madame was 
the sound of the dismal bell. Madame herself | going to do, comforted Charlotte in her misery. 
was not present at the meal; and you know And with many fond, fond prayers for Philip, 
poor Charlotte’s place was vacant. Her father and consoled by thinking, ‘*‘ Now she must have 
went up stairs, and paused by her bedroom door, gone the greater part of the way; now she must 
and listened. He heard murmurs within, and , be with him; now he knows I will never, never 
Madame’s voice, as he stumbled at the door, love any but him,” she fell asleep at length on 
cried harshly, ‘* Qua est la?” WHeentered. Ma-)| her moistened pillow: and was smiling in her 
dame was sitting on the bed, with Charlotte’s sleep, and I dare say dreaming of Philip, when 
head on her lap. The thick brown tresses were | the noise of the fall of a piece of furniture roused 
falling over the child’s white night-dress, and | her, and she awoke out of her dream to see the 
he lay almost motionless, and sobbing feebly. | grim old mother, in her white night-cap and 


——s 


TT 


“Ah, itis you, General!” said Madame. ‘‘You | white dressing-gown, standing by her side. 
have done a pretty work, Sir!” ‘‘Mamma says, Nevermind. ‘‘Shehasseen himnow. Sh: 
won't you take something, Charlotte, dear?’| has told him now,” was the child’s very first 
faltered the old man. ‘ Will you leave her | thought as her eyes fairly opened. ‘‘ He knows 
tranquil ?” said Madame, with her deep voice. | that I never, never will think of any but him. 
The father retreated. When Madame went out | She felt as if she was actually there in Philip’s 
presently to get that panacea, une tasse de thé, | room, speaking herself to him ; murmuring vows 
for her poor little friend, she found the old gen-| which her fond lips had whispered many and 
tleman seated on a portmanteau at his door. | many a time to her lover. And now he knew 
‘Ts she—is she a little better now ?” he sobbed | she would never break them she was consoled 
out. Madame shrugged her shoulders, and | and felt more courage. 
looked down on the veteran with superb scorn. ** You have had some sleep, Charlotte ?” asks 
‘Vous n’étes quun poltron, général!” she said, | Mrs. Jaynes. 
and swept down stairs. Baynes was beaten in- ‘Yes, Ihave been asleep, mamma.” As sh 
deed. He was suffering horrible pain. He | speaks, she feels under the pillow a little locket 
was quite unmanned, and tears were trickling | containing—-what? I suppose a scrap of Mr 
lown his old cheeks as he sate wretchedly there | Philip’s lank hair. 
in the dark. His wife did not leave the table ‘*T hope you are in a less wicked frame of 
as long as dinner and dessert lasted. She read | mind than when [ left you last night,” continues 
Galiqnani resolutely afterward. She told the | the matron. 
hildren not to make a noise, as their sister was ‘* Was I wicked for loving Philip? Then I 
up stairs with a bad headache. But she re-| am wicked still, mamma!” cries the child, sit- 
voked that statement, as it were (as she revoked | ting up in her bed. And she clutches that little 
at cards presently), by asking the Miss Bolderos | lock of hair which nestles under her pillow. 
to play one of their duets. | ‘What nonsense, child! This is what you 
I wonder whether Philip walked up and down | get out of your stupid novels. I tell you he 
before the house that night? Ah, it was a dis-| does not think about you. He is quite a reck- 
mal night for all of them—a racking pain, a/ less, careless libertine.” 
cruel sense of shame throbbed under Baynes’s ‘* Yes, so reckless and careless that we ow 
cotton tassel; and as for Mrs. Baynes, I hope | him the bread we eat. He doesn’t think of me! 
there was not much rest or comfort under her | Doesn’t he? Ah—” Here she paused as a 
old night-ceap. Madame passed the greater part | clock in a neighboring chamber began to strike 
of the night in a great chair in Charlotte’s bed- | ‘‘ Now,” shethought, ‘‘he has got my message! 
room, where the poor child heard the hours toll | A smile dawned over her face. She sank back 
one after the other, and found no comfort in the | on her pillow, turning her head from her mother 
dreary rising of the dawn. She kissed the locket, and murmured: ‘‘ Not 
At a very early hour of the dismal rainy morn- | think of me! Don’t you, don’t you, my dear! 
ing, what made poor little Charlotte fling her | She did not heed the woman by her side, hear 
arms round Madame, and cry out, ‘* Ah, que je | her voice, or for a moment seem aware of hx 
vous aime! ah, que vous étes bonne, Madame!” | presence. Charlotte was away in Philip’s room : 
and smile almost happily through her tears? In| she saw him talking with her messenger; heard 
the first place, Madame went to Charlotte’s | his voice so deep, and so sweet; knew that the 
dressing-table, whence she took a pair of scis-| promises he had spoken he never would break. 
sors. Then the little maid sat up on her bed, | With gleaming eyes and flushing cheeks she 
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looked at her mother, herenemy. She held her | thirty francs a month—dinner if you would for I 
talisman locket and pressed it to herheart. No, | forget how little, and a merry talk round ¢ 
she would never be untrue to him! No, he! pipes and the grog afterward—the grog, oy 4, 
would never, never desert her! And as Mrs. | modest eau sucrée. Here Colonel Dujarret yo. 


i 


Baynes looked at the honest indignation beam- | corded his victories over both sexes. Here ( 
ing in the child’s face she read Chvrlotte’s re- | onel Tymowski sighed over his enslaved Poloy, 
volt, defiance, perhaps victory. The meek child, | Tymowski was the second who was to art a 
who never before had questioned an order or| Philip in case the Ringwood Twysden 
formed a wish which she would not sacrifice at | should have come to any violent. concly 
er mother’s order, was now in arms asserting | Here Laberge bawled poetry to Philip, wh 
independence. But I should think mamma is | doubt in his turn confided to the young Fre 
not going to give up the command after a sin- | man his own hopes and passion. J Deep int 
zle act of revolt, and that she will try more at-| night he would sit talking of his love, of he 
tempts than one to cajole or coerce her rebel. goodness, of her beauty, of her innocence 
Meanwhile let Fancy leave the talisman lock- | her dreadful mother, of her good old fat} 
et nestling on Charlotte’s little heart (in which | gue sais-je? Have we not said that wh 
soft shelter methinks it were pleasant to linger). | man had any thing on his mind straightway 
Let her wrap a shawl round her, and affix to her | he bellowed forth his opinions to the univers 
feet a pair of stout galoshes ; let her walk rapid-| Philip, away from his love, would roar out 
ly through the muddy Champs Elysées, where, | praises for hours and hours to Laberge, unt 
in this inclement season, only a few policemen | the candles burned down, until the hour for rest 
ind artisans are to be found moving. Let her| was come and could be delayed no longer. Ther 
pay a half-penny at the Pont des Invalides, and | he would hie to bed with a prayer for h 
so march stoutly along the quays, by the Cham-| the very instant he awoke begin to think of } 
ber of Deputies—where as yet deputies assemble | and bless her, and thank God for her love. P 
—and trudge along the river side, until she | as Mr. Philip was, yet as the possessor of } 
reaches Seine Street, into which, as you all} content, honor, and that priceless pure jewel th 
know, the Rue Poussin debouckes. This was | girl’s love, I think we will not pity him n 
the road brave Madame Smolensk took on a| though, as the night when he received his « 
gusty, rainy autumn morning, and on foot, for| missal from Mrs. Baynes, he must have pass 
five-frane pieces were scarce with the good wo-| an awful time, to be sure. Toss, Philip, on y 
man. Before the Hotel Poussin (ah, qgu’on y| bed of pain, and doubt, and fear. Toll, | 
était bien & vingt ans !) is a little painted wicket | hours, from night tilldawn. Ah! ‘twas aw 
which opens, ringing, and then there is the pas-| night through which two sad young hearts li 
age, you know, with the stair leading to the | you tolling. 
ipper regions, to Monsieur Philippe’s room,} At a pretty early hour the various occu} 
which is on the first floor, as is that of Bou-| of the crib at the Rue Poussin used to apjx 
chard, the painter, who has his atélier over the | the dingy little salle-a-manger, and partak 
way. <A bad painter is Bouchard, but a worthy | the breakfast there provided. Monsieur Mer 
friend, a cheery companion, a modest, amiable | in his shirt-sleeves, shared and distributed t 
gentleman. Anda rare good fellow is Laberge| meal. Madame Menon, with a Madras | 
of the second floor, the poet from Carcassonne, | kerchief round her grizzling head, laid d 
who pretends to be studying law, but whose heart | smoking coffee on the shining oil-cloth, w! 
s with the Muses, and whose talk is of Victor | each guest helped himself out of a little museun 
Hugo and Alfred de Musset, whose verses he! of napkins to his own particular towel. ‘Th 
will repeat to all comers. Near Laberge (I think | room was small: the breakfast was not fine: th 
[ have heard Philip say) lived Escasse, a South-| guests who partook of it were certainly not re- 
‘mm man too—a capitalist—a clerk in a bank, | markable for the luxury of clean linen; | 
yuoi !—whose apartment was decorated sumptu-| Philip, who is many years older now than wl 
ously with his own furniture, who had Spanish | he dwelt in this hotel, and is not pinched for 
wine and sausages in cupboards, and a bag of | money at all, you will be pleased to hear (a 
lollars for a friend in need. Is Escasse alive | between ourselves has become rather a got 
still ? Philip Firmin wonders, and that old col-| mand), declares he was a very happy ) 
onel, who lived on the same floor, and who had | this humble Hotel Poussin, and sis 
been a prisoner in England? What wonderful | days when he was sighing for Miss Charlotte 
descriptions that Colonel Dujarret had of /es Well, he has passed a dreadful night of gloor 
meess anglaises and their singularities of dress | and terror. I doubt that he has bored Laberg: 
and behavior! Though conquered and a pris- | very much with his tears and despondency. And 
oner, what a conqueror and enslaver he was, | now morning has come, and as he is having 
when in our country! You see, in his rough | breakfast with one or more of the before-na! 
way, Philip used to imitate these people to his | worthies, the little boy-of-all-work enters ¢ 
friends, and we almost fancied we could see the | ning, his p/umet under his arm, and cries, “( 
hotel before us. It was very clean; it was very | dame pour M. Philippe!” f 
heap; it was very dark; it was very cheerful— ‘Une dame,” says the French Colonel, look- 
‘apital coffee and bread and butter for breakfast | ing up from his paper; ‘‘adlez, mauvais s 
tor fifteen sous; capital bedroom au premier for ‘‘ Grand Dien! what has happened ?” ‘cries 
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running forward, as he recognizes Ma- 


Philp, . 
dame’s tall figure im the passage. 
room, I suppose, regardless of the grins 
srs of the little boy with the pdumet, who 


They go up 


to his 


and snec 
ids the maid-servant to make the beds, and who 


thinks Monsieur Philippe has a very eiderly ac- 
yuaintance. ate 
Philip closes the door upon his visitor, who 
looks at him with so much hope, kindness, con- 
fidence in her eyes, that the poor fellow is en- 
anna almost ere she begins to speak. ‘* Yes, 
you have reason; I come from the little person,” 
Madame Smolensk said; ‘‘ the means of resist- 
ing that poor dear angel! She has passed a 
sad ni What? You, too, have not been 
in bed, poor young man!” Indeed Philip had 
only thrown himself on his bed, and had kicked 
there, and had groaned there, and had tossed 
there; and had tried to read, and, I dare say, re- 
membered afterward, witha strange interest, the 
book he read, and that other thought which was 
throbbing in his brain all the time while he was 
reading, and while the wakeful hours went weari- 
ly tolling by. 
" «No, in effect,” says poor Philip, rolling a 
ial cigarette; ‘‘the night has not been too 
And she has suffered too? Heaven bless 
i And then Madame Smolensk told how 
the little dear angel had cried all the night long, 
and how the Smolensk had not succeeded in 
comforting her, until she promised she would go 
to Philip, and tell him that his Charlotte would 
be his for ever and ever; that she never could 
ink of any man but him; that he was the 
, and the dearest, and the bravest, and the 
truest Philip, and that she did not believe one 
word of those wicked stories told against him 
by— ‘Hold, Monsieur Philippe, I suppose Ma- 
dame la Générale has been talking about you, 
and loves you no more,” cried Madame Smo- | 


‘‘we other women are assassins—assas- 
sins, see you! But Madame la Générale went 
too far with the little maid. She is an obedient 
little maid, the dear Miss !—trembling before her 
mother, and always ready to yield—only now 


lensk ; 


her spirit is roused; and she is yours and yours 
The little dear, gentle child! Ah, how 
pretty she was, leaning on my shoulder! I held 
her there—yes there, my poor garcon, and I cut 
this from her neck, and brought it to thee. 
Come, embrace me. Weep; that does good, 
I love thee well. Go—and thy little— 
It is an angel!” And so, in the hour of their 
pain, myriads of manly hearts have found wo- 
man’s love ready to soothe their anguish. 
Leaving to Philip that thick curling lock of 
brown hair (from a head where now, mayhap, 
there is a line or two of matron silver), this 
Samaritan plods her way back to her own house, 
where her own cares await her. But though the 
way is long, Madame’s step is lighter now, as she 
thinks how Charlotte at the journey’s end is wait- 
ing for news of Philip ; and I suppose there are 
more kisses and embraces when the good soul 
meets with the little suffering girl, and tells her 
how Philip will remain forever true and faith- 


only. 


Philip. 
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ful; and how true love must come to a hap- 
py ending; and how she, Smolensk, will do all 
in her power to aid, comfort, and console her 
young friends. As for the writer of Mr. Phil- 
ip’s memoirs, you see I never try to make any 
concealments. I have told you all along that 
Charlotte and Philip are married, and I believe 
they are happy. But it is certain that they suf- 
fered dreadfully at this time of their lives; and 
my wife says that Charlotte, if she alludes to the 
period and the trial, speaks as though they had 
both undergone some hideous operation, the re- 
membrance of which forever causes a pang to 
the memory. So, my young lady, will you have 
your trial one day—to be borne, pray Heaven, 
with a meek spirit. Ah, how surely the turn 
comes to all of us! Look at Madame Smolensk 
at her luncheon-table, this day, after her visit 
to Philip at his lodging, after comforting little 
Charlotte in her pain. How brisk she is! How 
good-natured! How How she 
speaks to all her company, and carves for hei 


she smiles! 
You do not suppose she has no griefs 
You know better. J 


dare say she is thinking of her creditors ; of hei 


guests! 
and cares of her own? 


of that accepted bill which will come 
The Samaritan 


poverty ; 
due next week, and so forth. 
who rescues you, most likely, has been robbed 
and has bled in his day, and it is a wounded 
arm that bandages yours when bleeding. 

If Anatole, the boy who scoured the plain at 
the Hotel Poussin, with his plumet in his jacket 
pocket, and his slippers soled with scrubbing- 
brushes, saw the embrace between Philip and 
his good friend, I believe, in his experience at 
that hotel, he never witnessed a transaction more 
honorable, generous, and blameless. Put what 
construction you will on the business, Anatole, 
you little imp of mischief! 
gave you a kiss more tender than that which 
Madame Smolensk bestowed on Philip—than 
that which she gave Philip ?—than that which 
she carried back from him and faithfully placed 
on poor little Charlotte’s pale round cheek. 
The world is full of love and pity, Isay. Had 
there been less suffering there would have been 
less kindness, I, for one, almost wish to be ill 
again, so that the friends who succored me 
might once more come to my rescue. 

To poor little wounded Charlotte in her bed 
our friend the mistress of the boarding-house 
brought back inexpressible comfort. Whatever 
might betide, Philip would never desert her! 
‘*Think youI would ever have gone on such an 
embassy for a French girl, or interfered between 
her and her parents ?”” Madame asked. ‘‘ Ney- 
er, never! But you and Monsieur Philip are 
already betrothed before Heaven; and I should 
despise you, Charlotte, I should despise him, 
were either to draw back.” This little point be- 
ing settled in Miss Charlotte’s mind, I can fancy 
she is immensely soothed and comforted; that 
hope and courage settle in her heart; that the 
color comes back to her young cheeks ; that she 
can come and join her family as she did yester- 
day. ‘I told you she never cared about him,” 


your mother never 
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says Mrs. Baynes to her husband. ‘ Faith no, | 


she can’t have cared for him much,” says Baynes, 
with something of a sorrow that his girl should 
be so light-minded. But you and I, who have 


been behind the scenes, who have peeped into 


Philip’s bedroom and behind poor Charlotte's 
modest curtains, know that the girl had revolt- 
ed from her parents; and so children will if the 


authority exercised over them is too tyrannical | 


or unjust. Gentle Charlotte, who scarce ever re- 


sisted, was aroused and in rebellion: honest Char- | 
lotte, who used to speak all her thoughts, now hid | 
them, and deceived father and mother—yes, de- | 


ceived—what a confession to make regarding a 
young lady, the prima donna of our opera! Mrs. | 
Baynes is, as usual, writing her lengthy scrawls 
to sister MacWhirter, at Tours, and informs the 

major’s lady that she has very great satisfaction | 
in at last being able to announce “that that | 
most imprudent and in all respects ineligible | 
engagement between her Charlotte and a cer- 

tain young man, son of a bankrupt London phy- 

sician, is come to an end. Mr. F.’ 
has been so wild, so gross, so disorderly and un- | 
gentlemanlike, that the general (and you know, 

Maria, how soft and sweet a tempered man 

Baynes is) has told Mr. Firmin his opinion in 

unmistakable words, and forbidden him to con- 

tinue his visits. After seeing him every day for 

six months, during which time she has accus- | 
tomed herself to his peculiarities, and his often | 
coarse and odious expressions and conduct, no | 
wonder the separation has been a shock to dear 

Char, though I believe the young man feels no- 

thing who has been the cause of all this grief. | 
That he cares but little for her, has been my 

opinion ad/ along, though she, artless child, gave 

him her whole affection. He has been accus- | 
tomed to throw over Women; and the brother | 
of a young lady whom Mr. F. had courted and | 
‘eft (and who has made a most excellent match 
since ) showed his indignation at Mr. F.’s conduct 
at the embassy ball the other night, on which 
the young man took advantage of his greatly su- 
perior size and strength to begin a vulgar bor- 
ing-match, in which both parties were severely 
wounded. Of course you saw the paragraph in | 
Galignani about the whole affair. I sent our 
dresses, but it did not print them, though our 
names appeared as among the company. Any 
thing more singular than the appearance of Mr. 
F. you can not well imagine. I wore my gar- 
nets; Charlotte (who attracted universal admi- 
ration) was in, etc., etc. Of course the separa- 
tion has occasioned her a good deal of pain; for 
Mr. F. certainly behaved with much kindness 
and forbearance on a previous occasion. But 
the general will not hear of the continuance of 
the connection. He says the young man’s con- | 
duct has been too gross and shameful; and} 
when once roused, you know, I might as well 

attempt to chain a tiger as Baynes. Our poor| 
Char will suffer, no doubt, in consequence of 

the behavior of this brute, but she has ever been | 
an obedient child, who knows how to honor her | 
father and mother. She bears up wonderfully, | 


s conduct 
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though, of course, the dear child suffers at 
the parting. I think if she were to go tp 
and Mac Whirter at Tours for a month or ty 
she would be all the better for change of ¢ 
too, dear Mac. Come and fetch her, and 
will pay the dawk. She would go to 

poverty and wretchedness did she marry 

most violent and disreputable young man, 1) 
General sends regards to Mac, and I am 
ete. 

That these were the actual words of Mx 
Baynes’s letter I can not, as a veracious bi f 
pher, take upon myself to say. I never saw ¢} 
document, though I have had the good forty, 
to peruse others from the same hand. (Char. 
lotte saw the letter some time after, when on g 
visit to her aunt at Tours, and when a quan 
occurred between the two sisters—Mrs. Major 
and Mrs. General —and Charlotte mention: 1 
the contents of the letter to a friend of min, 
who has talked to me about his affairs, and es. 
pecially his love affairs, for many and many a 
long hour. And shrewd old woman as Mrs. 
Baynes may be, you may see how utterly sh 
was mistaken in fancying that her daugt 
obedience was still secure. The little maid had 
left father and mother, at first with their eage 
sanction; her love had been given to Firmin: 
and an inmate—a prisoner if you will—under 
her father’s roof, her heart remained with Phil 
ip, however time or distance might separat 
them. 

And now, as we have the command of P! 
desk, and are free to open and read the pri- 
vate letters which relate to his history, I take 
leave to put in a document which was per 
in his place of exile by his worthy father, upon 
receiving the news of the quarrel described in 
the last chapter of these memoirs : 


you 


we 


“ Astor House, New Y 
“Dear Parip,—lI received the rl 
and affectionate letter with not unmingled pleasur 
ah, what pleasure in life does not carry its amari 
along with it! That you are hvarty, cheerful 
dustrious, earning a small competence, I am pleas 
deed to think: that you talk about being 
penniless girl I can’t say gives me a very sincere pleasu 
With your good looks, good manners, attainments, } 
might have hoped for a better match than a half-pay 
cer’s daughter. But "tis useless speculating on what m 
We are puppets in the hands of fate, most 


RE 


news ln y 


malrie 


have been. 
We are carried along by a power stronger than 
selves. It has driven me, at sixty years of age, from cor 
petence, general respect, high position, to poverty ar 

ile. So be it! laudo manentem, as my delightful old 
friend and philosopher teaches me—si celeres quatit pen- 
nas....you know the rest. Whatever our fortune may be, 
I hope that my Philip and his father will bear it witht 
courage of gentlemen. 

‘Our papers have announced the death of your poor mo 
ther’s uncle, Lord Ringwood, and I had a fond lingering 
hope that he might have left some token of remembrance t¢ 
his brother’s grandson. He has not. You have pre bam 
pauperiem sine dote. You have courage, health, strength, 
and talent. I was in greater straits than you are at you! 
age. My father was not as indulgent as yours, I hope ane 
trust, has been. From debt and dependence I worked 
myself up to a proud position by my own efforts. That 
the storm overtook me and engulfed me afterward is true 
But I am like the merchant of my favorite poet: I still 


us. 
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to mend my shattered ships, indocilis 
eriem pati. I still hope to pay back to my dear boy 
rtune which ought to have been his, and which 
Something tells me I 


ay, at 63! 


jown in my own shipwreck. 
I will! 

with you that your escape from Agnes Twys- 

as been @ piece of good fortune for you, and am 

iverted by your account of her dusky inamorato ! 

at ives, the fondness of the Twysdens for money 

And though I always received 


nou 
ited to meanness. 
en in dear old Parr Street, as I trust a gentleman 
company was insufferably tedious to me, and 
His son also was little to my 


i, hi 
ar loquacity odious. 

Indeed I was heartily relieved when I found your 
tion with that family was over, knowing their ra- 
ut money, and that it was your fortune, not you, 
anxious to secure for Agnes. 


ate 


wity al 
they were 

“You will be glad to hear that I am in not inconsider- 
My reputation as a physician had 
My work on Gout was fa- 


ractice already. 
jed me to this country. 
bly noticed here, and in Philadelphia, and in Boston, 


. t 
ra 
by the scientific journals of those great cities. People are 
generous and compassionate toward misfortune here 
ir cold-hearted island. I could mention several 

n of New York who have suffered shipwreck, like 

I had the 


sional service to 


f, and are now prosperous and respected. 
i fortune to be of considerable profi 
el J. B. Fogle, of New York, on our voyage out; and 
lonel, who is a leading personage here, has shown 
f not at all ungrateful. 
rk people can not appreciate and understand the 
s of a gentleman, are not a little mistaken; and a 


' Those who fancy that at 
New Y 


n who, like myself, has lived with the best society in 
ndon, has, I flatter myself, not lived in that society 
1in. The Colonel is proprietor and editor of one 
brilliant and influential journals of the city. 


vite in 

t most 
You know that arms and the toga are often worn here by 

the same individual, and.... 

“J had actually written thus far when I read in the 
I's paper, the New York Hmerald, an account of 
battle with your cousin at the Embassy ball! Oh, you 

ucious Philip! 

r, very rude and overbearing, and, I have no doubt, de- 

i the chastisement you gave him. 
ondent of the Emerald makes some droll blunders 
arding you in his letter. We are all fair game for pub- 

y in this country, where the press is free with a venge- 

¢; and your private affairs, or mine, or the President's, 

ir gracious Queen's, for the matter of that, are dis- 

" 


Well, young Twysden was very vul- 


By-the-way, the 


with a freedom which certainly amounts to license. 
1¢ Colonel's lady is passing the winter in Paris, where I 
1 wish you to pay your respects to her. Her hus- 
and has been most kind to me. I am told that Mrs. F. 
lives in the very choicest French society, and the friend- 


thip of this family may be useful to you as to your affec- | 


tionate father, G. B. F. 


“Address as usual, until you hear further from me, as 
t. Brandon, New York. I wonder whether Lord Estridge 
ed you after his old college friend? 

bury and at Trinity, he 
ven used to nickname Brummell Firmin were said 


When he was 
and a certain pensioner 


e the best dressed men in the university. Estridge 
has advanced to rank, to honors! You may rely on it 
that he will have one of the very next vacant garters. 
What a different, what an unfortunate career, has been 
his quondam friend's !—an exile, an inhabitant of a small 

om in a great hotel, where I sit at a scrambling public 
table with all sorts of coarse people! The way in which 
they bolt their dinner, often with a knife, shocks me. 
Your remittance was most welcome, small as it was. It 
shows my Philip has a kind heart. Ah! why, why are 
you thinking of marriage, who are so poor? By-the-way, 
your encouraging account of your circumstances has in- 
luced me to draw upon you for 100 dollars. The bill will 
0 to Europe by the packet which carries this letter, and 
has kindly been cashed for me by my friends, Messrs. 
Plaster and Shinman, of Wall Street, respected bankers of 
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this city. Leave your card with Mrs. Fogle. Her hus- 
band himself may be useful to you and your ever attached 
‘* FaTurr.” 

We take the New York Emerald at Bays’s, 
and in it I had read a very amusing account of 
our friend Philip, in an ingenious correspond 
ence entitled ‘* Letters from an Attaché,” which 
appeared in that jourual. I even copied the 
paragraph to show to my wife, and perhaps to 
forward to our friend. 

‘‘T promise you,” wrote the attaché, “ the 
new country did not disgrace the old at the 
British Embassy ball on Queen Vic’s birthday. 
Colonel Z. B. Hoggins’s lady, of Albany, and 
the peerless bride of Elijah J. Dibbs, of Twenty- 


ninth Street in your city, were the observed of 


all observers for splendor, for elegance, for re- 
fined native beauty. The Royal Dukes danced 
with nobody else; and at the attention of one 
of the Princes to the lovely Miss Dibbs, I ob- 
served his Royal Duchess looked as black as 
thunder. Back Delmonico 
to beat it. Champagne so so. By-the-way, 
the young fellow who writes here for the Padl 
Mall Gazette got too much of the Champagne 
as usual, I am told. The Honorable 
Rh. ‘T'wysden, of London, was rude to my young 
chap’s partner, or winked at him offensively, or 
trod on or I don’t know what—but 
young F. followed him into the garden; hit out 
at him; sent him flying, like a spread eagle into 
the midst of an illumination, and left him there 
sprawling. Wild, rampageous fellow, this young 
F., has already spent his own fortune, and ruined 
his poor old father, who has been forced to cross 
the water. Old Louis Philippe went away early. 
He talked long with our minister about his trav- 
els in our country. I was standing by, but in 
course ain’t so ill-bred as to say what passed be- 
tween them.” 

This is the way history is written. I dare 
say about others besides Philip, in English pa- 
pers as well as American, have fables been nar- 
rated. 


Supper handsome. 


on board 


his toe, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


CONTAINS A TUG OF WAR. 


Who was the first to spread the report that 
Philip was a prodigal who had ruined his poor 
confiding father? I thought I knew a person 
who might be interested in getting under any 
shelter, and sacrificing even his own son for his 
I thought I knew a man who 
had done as much already, and surely might do 
so again; but my wife flew into one of her tem- 
pests of indignation when I hinted something 
of this, clutched her own children to her heart, 
according to her maternal wont, asked me was 
there any power would cause me to belie them? 
and sternly rebuked me for daring to be so 
wicked, heartless, and cynical. My dear creat- 
ure, wrath is no answer. You call me heart- 
less and cynic for saying men are false and 
wicked. Have you never heard to what lengths 


own advantage. 
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have offended the old woman in a hundred ways 
| he would say. ‘* My tobacco annoys her: my 
old clothes offend her; the very English J sy 
is often Greek to her, and she can no more , 
strue my sentences than I[ can the Hindosta 
jargon she talks to her husband at dinpe 
— My dear fellow, if you had ten thousand a 
she would try and construe your sente1 
accept them even if not understood,” I \ 

ply. And some men, whom you andI ki 

be mean, and to be false, and to be flatterers 





parasites, and to be inexorably hard and; 


their own private circles, will surely pull a] 
face to-morrow, and say, **Oh! the man’s « 


Sk, ehh 
ser Tee deny. AE, 


cynical.” 
I acquit Baynes of what ensued. I hol 


bat 


ea 











some bankrupts will go? 
who chase them in the winter forest, have you 
not read how some travelers will cast all their 
provisions out of the sledge ? 


To appease the wolves 


Then, when all 
the provisions are gone, don’t you know that they 
will fling out perhaps the sister, perhaps the mo- 
ther, perhaps the baby, the little, dear, tender 
innocent? Don’t you see him tumbling among 
the howling pack, and the wolves gnashing, 
gnawing, crashing, gobbling him up in the 
snow? Qh, horror, horror! My wife clutches 
all the young ones to her breast as I utter these 
fiendish remarks. 
brace, and says, ‘For shame! 
a monster, and so on. Go to! 
your knees, woman, and acknowledge the sin- 
fulness of our human kind. How long had our 
race existed ere murder and violence began ? 
and how old was the world ere brother slew 
brother ? 

Well, my wife and I came to a compromise. 
I might have my opinion, but was there any 
need to communicate it to poor Philip? No, 
surely. So I never sent him the extract from 
the New York Emerald ; though, of course, some 
other good-natured friend did, and I don’t think 
my magnanimous friend cared much. As for 
supposing that his own father, to cover his own 
character, would lie away his son’s—such a piece 
of artifice was quite beyond Philip’s comprehen- 
sion, who has been all his life slow in apprecia- 
ting roguery, or recognizing that there is mean- 
ness and double-dealing in the world. When he 
once comes to understand the fact; when he 
once comprehends that Tartuffe is a humbug 
and swelling Bufo is a toady, then my friend 
becomes as absurdly indignant and mistrustful 
as before he was admiring and confiding. Ah, 
Philip! Tartuffe has a number of good, respect- 
able qualities; and Bufo, though an underground 
envious toady, may have a precious jewel in his 
head. ‘Tis you are cynical. J see the good 
qualities in these rascals whom you spurn. I 
see. I shrug my shoulders. I smile: and you 
call me cynic. 

It was long before Philip could comprehend 
why Charlotte’s mother turned upon him, and 
tried to force her daughter to forsake him. ‘I 


She hugs them in her em- 
and that I am 
Go down on 


|B. to have been the criminal, the StupAd crim. 


inal. ‘The husband, like many other mer 
tremely brave in active life, was at hop 
and Of two heads that ] 


side on the same pillow for thirty year: 


irresolute, 


contain the stronger power, the more e1 
resolution. Baynes, away from 
shrewd, courageous, gay 


his wife, 


at times; wl 

her he was fascinated, torpid under the ] 

this baleful superior creature. ‘* Ah, wl 
were subs together in camp in 1803, what a | 

ly fellow Charley Baynes was!” his comra 
Colonel Bunch, would say. That was |} 

he ever saw his wife’s yellow face, and what a 
slave she has made of him! 

After that fatal conversation which ens 
the day succeeding the ball, Philip did not 
to dinner at Madame’s according to his custon 
Mrs. Baynes told no family stories, and C 
Bunch, who had no special liking for the 
gentleman, did not trouble himself to n 
inquiries about him. One, two, three days | 
ed, and no Philip. At last the Colonel s 
the general, with asly look at Charlotte, “ B 
where is our young friend with the musta 
We have not seen him these three days . 
he gives an arch look at poor Charlotte. A burn- 
ing blush flamed up in little Charlotte's pal 
face as she looked at her parents and then at 
their old friend. ‘* Mr. Firmin does not « 
because papa and mamma have forbidden hit 
says Charlotte. ‘‘Isuppose he only comes 
he is welcome.” And having made this auda- 
cious speech, I suppose the little maid toss 
her little head up, and wondered, in the silen 
which ensued, whether all the company could 
hear her heart thumping. 

Madame, from her central place where sh¢ 
carving, sees, from the looks of her guests, 
indignant flushes on Charlotte’s face, the « 
sion on her father’s, the wrath on Mrs. Baynes 
that some dreadful words are passing, and 
vain endeavors to turn the angry current of talk 
‘¢ Un petit canard délicieur, goutez-en, mada 
she cries. Honest Colonel Bunch sees the litt 
maid with eyes flashing with anger, and t 
bling in every limb. The offered duc k! 
failed to create a diversion, he too tries a feel 
commonplace. ‘A little difference, my dear, 
he says, in an under voice. ‘‘ There will 
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in the best-regulated families. Canard 
.” but he is 


such 
mvage tres bong, madame, avec 


allow «1 to speak no more, for 


‘What would you do, Colonel Bunch,” little | 


Charlotte breaks out with her poor little ring- 
ing, trembling voice — “ that is, if you were a 
ane man, if another young man struck you 
nd insulted you?” I say she utters this in 
ich a clear voice, that Madeleine, the femme 
» chambre, that Joseph the footman, that all 
guests hear, that all the knives and forks 
stop their clatter. 

“Faith, my dear, Td knock him down if I 

iid,” says Bunch; and he catches hold of the 
little maid’s sleeve, and would stop her speak- 
ing if he could. 

“And that:is what Philip did,” cries Char 
lotte, aloud; ‘and mamma has turned him out 
like a man of honor!” 

‘*Go to your room this instant, Miss!” shrieks 
mamma. As for old Baynes, his stained old 
iniferm is not more dingy-red than his wrinkled 
face and his throbbing temples. 


ancient artifice. 

“What is it? Madam, your mother dismiss- 
es you of my table? 
lear Miss Charlotte!” says Madame, with much 
lignity. ‘‘Serve the sugared plate, Joseph! 
My ladies, you will excuse me! I go to attend 
the dear miss, who seems to me ill.” And she 
rises up, and she follows poor little, blushing, 
burning, weeping Charlotte; and again, I have 
no doubt, takes her in her arms, and kisses, and 
heers, and caresses her—at the threshold of the 
loor—there by the staircase, among the cold 
lishes of the dinner, where Moira and Mac- 
grigor had one moment before been marauding. 


” 


“Courage, ma fille— courage, mon enfant! 


Tenez! Behold something to console thee! 
ind Madame takes out of her pocket a little 
letter and gives it to the girl, who at sight of it 
kisses the superscription, and then in an anguish 
f love, and joy, and grief, falls on the neck of 
the kind woman, who consoles her in her misery. 
Whose writing is it Charlotte kisses? Can you 
guess by any means? Upon my word, Madame 
Smolensk, I never recommend ladies to take 
laughters to your boarding-house. And I like 
you so much, I would not tell of you, but you 
know the house shut up this many a long day. 
Oh! the years slip away fugacious; and the 
grass has grown over graves; and many and 
many joys and sorrows have been born and have 
died since then for Charlotte and Philip; but 
that grief aches still in their bosoms at times; 
and that sorrow throbs at Charlotte’s heart again 
whenever she looks at a little yellow letter in 
her trinket-box; and she says to her children, 
“Papa wrote that to me before we were mar- 
ried, my dears.” There are scare ‘ly half a doz- 
én words in the little letter, I believe, and two 
of them are “ for ever.” 

I could draw a ground-plan of Madame’s house 
in the Champs Elysées if I liked, for has not 


f the house—yes, out of the house, for acting 


He blushes un- | 
ler his wig, no doubt, could we see beneath that | 


| tea? 


I will come with you, my | 
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it to 
road 


Philip shown me the place and described 
me many times? In front, and facing the 
and garden, were Madame’s room and the salon; 
to the back was the salle-t-manger; and a staii 
ran up the house (where the dishes used to be 
laid during dinner-time, and where Moira and 
Macgrigor fingered the meats and puddings). 
Mrs. General Baynes’s rooms were on the 
third floor, looking on the Champs Elysées, and 
into the garden court of the house below. And 
on this day, as the dinner was necessarily short 
(owing to unhappy circumstances), and the gen- 
tlemen were left alone glumly drinking their 
wine or grog, and Mrs. 


saynes had gone 


stairs to her own apartment, had slapped her 


ul 
boys and was looking out of window, was it not 
provoking that of all days in the world young 
Hely should ride up to the house on his caper- 
his button-hole, 
with his little varnished toe-tips just touching 
his stirrups, and, after performing various cara- 
colades and gambadoes in the garden, kiss his 
yellow-kidded hand to Mrs. General Baynes at 
the window, hope Miss Baynes was quite well, 
and ask if he might come in and take a cup of 
Charlotte, lying on Madame’s bed in the 
ground-floor room, heard Mr. Hely’s sweet voice 
asking after her health, and the crunching of 
his horse’s hoofs on the gravel, and she could 


ing mare, with his flower in 


|} even catch glimpses of that little form as the 


horse capered about in the court, though of 
course he could not see her where she was ly- 
ing on the bed with her letter in her hand. Mrs. 
Baynes at her window had to wag her withered 
head from her window, to groan out ‘* My daugh- 
ter is ying down, and has a bad headache, I am 
sorry to say ;” and then she must have had the 
mortification to see Hely caper off, after waving 
her a genteel adieu. ‘The ladies in the front 
saloon, who assembled after dinner, witnessed 
the transaction; and Mrs. Bunch, I dare say, 
had a grim pleasure at seeing Eliza Baynes’s 
young sprig of fashion, of whom Eliza was for- 
ever bragging, come at last, and obliged to ride 
away, not bootless, certainly, for where were fect 
more beautifully chaustes? but after a bootless 
errand. 

Meanwhile the gentlemen sate a while in the 
dining-room, after the British custom which such 
veterans liked too well to give up. Other two 
gentlemen boarders went away, rather alarmed 
by that storm and outbreak in which Charlotte 
had quitted the dinner-table, and left the old 
soldiers together, to enjoy, as was their after- 
dinner custom, a sober glass of ‘‘ something 
hot,” as the saying is. In truth, Madame’s 
wine was of the poorest; but what better could 
you expect for the money? 

Baynes was not eager to be alone with Bunch, 
and I have no doubt began to blush again when 
he found himself ¢téte-a-téte with his old friend. 
But what was tobe done? The general did not 
dare to go up stairs to his cwn quarters, where 
poor Charlotte was probably crying, and her mo- 
ther in one of her tantrums. ‘Then in the salon 
there were the ladies of the boarding-house party, 
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COMFORT IN GRIEF. 


and there Mrs. Bunch would be sure to be at him. 
Indeed, since the Baynes were launched in the 
great world, Mrs, Bunch was untiringly sarcas- 
tic in her remarks about lords, ladies, attachés, 
embassadors, and fine people in general. So 
Baynes sate with his friend, in the falling even- | a wife. 


ing, in much silence, dipping his old nose in tl 
brandy-and-water. 

Little square-faced, red-faced, whisker-dyed 
Colonel Bunch sate opposite his old companion, 
regarding him not without scorn. Bunch had 


Bunch had feelings. Do you supposé 
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chose feelings had not been arene upon by | 


hat wife in private colloquies ? Do you suppose | 
_when two old women have lived together in 
-otty much the same rank of life—if one sud- 


gets promotion, is carried off to higher 
and talks of her new friends, the count- 
as of course she 


ss — uchesses, embassadresses, 
will—do you suppose, I say, that the unsuccess- 
1] woman will be plea used at the successful wo- 
man’s success? Your knowledge of your own 
heart, my dear lady, must tell you the truth in 
this matter. I don’t want you to acknowledge 
that you are angry because your sister has been 
ng with the Duchess of Fitzbattleaxe, but 


stay 
You have made sneering 


you are, you know. 
remarks to your husband on the subject, and 
such remarks, I have no doubt, were made by 
Mrs. Colonel Bunch to Aer husband, regarding 
er poor friend Mrs. General Baynes. 

During this parenthesis we have left the gen- 
ral dipping his nose in the brandy-and-water. 
He can’t keep it there forever. He must come 
ip for air presently. His face must come out 
f the drink, and sigh over the table. 

‘*What’s this business, Baynes?” says the 
olonel. ‘* What's the matter with poor Char- 
“Family affairs, differences 
says the general. 

“‘T do hope and trust nothing has gone wrong 
vith her and young Firmin, Baynes ?” 

The general does not like those fixed eyes 
staring at him under those bushy eyebrows, be 
tween those bushy blackened whiskers. 

“Well then, yes, Bunch, something has gone 
vrong; and given me and—and Mrs. Baynes— 

deuced deal of pain too. The young fellow 
as acted like a blackguard, brawling and fight- 
ng in an embassador’s ball, bringing us all to 
idicule. He’s nota gentleman; that’s the long 
und short of it, Bunch, and so let’s change the 
subject.” 

‘““Why, consider the provocation he had! 
ries the other, disregarding entirely his friend’s 
prayer. ‘I heard them talking about the busi- 
ness at Galignani’s this very day. A fellow 
swears at Firmin; runs at him; brags that he 
has pitched him over; and is knocked down for 
iis pains. By George! I think Firmin was 
juite right. Were any man to do as much to 
me or you, what should we do, even at our age ?” 

‘We are military men. I said I didn’t wish 
to talk about the subject, Bunch,” says the gen- 
tal, in rather a lofty manner. 

“You mean that Tom Bunch has no need to 
put his oar in ?” 

“Precisely so,” says the other, curtly. 

““Mum’s the word! Let us talk about the 
lakes and duchesses of the ball. Zhat’s more 
a your line, now,” says the colonel, with rather | 
a sneer, 


will happen,” | 


” 


‘‘ What do you mean by duchesses and dukes ? | 
What do you know about them, or what the | 
leuce do I care?” asks the general. 

“Oh, they are tabooed too! Hang it, there's 
20 satisfying you,” growls the colonel. 


| of his glass on the table, ‘‘ but what do you say? 


| tion!” 


** Look here, Bunch,” the general broke out, 
‘*T must speak, since you won't leave me alone. 
Iam unhappy. You can see that well enough. 
For two or three nights past I have had no rest. 
This engagement of my child and Mr. Firmin 
can’t come to any good. You see what he is, 
an overbearing, ill-conditioned, quarrelsome fel- 
low. What chance has Charley of being happy 


| with such a fellow ?” 


“T hold my tongue, You told me 
not to put my oar in,” growls the colonel. 

“Oh, if that’s the way you take it, Bunch, of 
course there’s no need for me to go on any more,” 
‘* Tf an old friend won't 
help 
r say a kind word when he is 
I have known you for 
that’s 


Baynes. 


cries General Baynes, 
give an old friend advice, by George, 
him in a start, o 
unhappy, 
forty 
all.” 

‘¢' There’s no contenting you. 
your and I 


I have done. 
years, and I am mistaken in you, 
You say, Hold 
shut my mouth. I hold 
my tongue, and you say, Why don’t you speak ? 
Why don’t 1? Because you won't like what I 

y, Charles Baynes; and so, what’s the good of 
talking ?” 


*“Confound it,” 


tongue, 


more 
cries Baynes, with a thump 

‘*T say, then, as you will have it,” cries the 
other, clenching his fists in his pockets, ‘‘I say 
you are wanting a pretext for breaking off this 
match, Baynes. 
mind; but your word is passed, and your honor 
engaged to a young fellow to whom you are un- 


I don’t say it is a good one, 


| der deep obligation.” 


** What obligation? Who has talked to you 
about my private affairs?” cries the general, 
reddening. ‘* Has Philip Firmin been brag- 
ging — Pits os 

You have yourself, Baynes. When you ar- 
rived here, you told me over and over again 
what the young fellow had done: and you cer- 


| tainly thought he acted like a gentleman then. 


If you choose to break your word to him now. 

‘* Break my word! Great Powers, do you 
seared what you are saying, Bunch ?” 

‘Yes, and what you are doing, Baynes.” 

** Doing, and what?” 

‘* A d——d shabby action; that’s what you 
are doing, if you want to know. Don’t tell me. 
Why, do you suppose Fanny—do you suppose 
every body doesn’t see what you are at? You 
think you can get a better match for the girl, 
and you and Eliza are going to throw the young 
fellow over; and the fellow who held his hand, 
and might have ruined you if you liked. I say 


| it is a cowardly action!” 


** Colonel Bunch, do you dare to use such a 
word to me?” calls out the general, starting to 
his feet. 

‘*Dare be hanged! I say it’s a shabby ac- 
roars the other, rising too. 

‘Hush! unless you wish to disturb the la- 
dies! Of course you know what your expres- 
sion means, Colonel Bunch?” and the general 
| drops his voice and sinks back to his chair. 

‘*T know what my words mean, and I stick 
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to ‘em, Baynes,” growls the other, “which is| would go forth that very instant and seek ; 
more than you can say of yours.” Dr. Martin, and be hanged to Baynes, and 
‘*T am deed if any man alive shall use this) plague on the whole transaction and th, 


language to me,” says the general in the softest | of two old friends burning powder jin gyo) 
whisper, ‘‘ without accounting to me first.” quarrel. But he knew what a blood-tl 
‘* Did you ever find me backward, Baynes, at | tle fellow that hen-pecked, silent Baynes 


that kind of thing?’ growls the colonel with a| when roused; and as for himself—a f 





face like a lobster and eyes starting from his | that kind of language to me? By George 


head. Bunch was not going to balk him! 
“Very good, Sir. To-morrow, at your ear- Whose was that tall figure prowling , 
liest convenience. I shall be at Gadignani’s | Madame’s house in the Champs Elysées 
from eleven till one.” Colonel Bunch issued forth in quest of his fyj 
** With a friend if possible. What is it, my | Who had been watched by the police and 
love? A game at whist? Well, no thank you, | taken for a suspicious character? Who 
I think I won’t play cards to-night.” been looking up at Madame’s windows now { 
It was Mrs. Baynes who entered the room | the evening shades had fallen? O you ¢ 
when the two gentlemen were quarreling; and | of a Philip! (for of course, my de ars, you f 
the blood-thirsty hypocrites instantly smoothed | the spy was P. F., Esq.) you look up at 
their ruffled brows and smiled on her with per-| premier, and there is the Beloved in Mada 
fect courtesy. room on the ground-floor; in yonder 
**Whist, no! Iwas thinking should we send | where a lamp is burning and casting a { 





out to meet him. He has never been in Paris.” | light across the bars of the ja/ousie. If } 
‘* Never been in Paris!” said the general, puz-| knew she was there he would be transfor 

zled. into a clematis, and climb up the bars of t 
** They will be here to-night, you know. Ma-| window, and twine round them all night 

dame has a room ready for them.” you see he thinks she is on the first floor; 


€ 


*¢ The very thing, the very thing!” cries Gen- | the glances of his passionate eyes are taking 
eral Baynes, with great glee. And Mrs. Baynes, | at the wrong windows. And now Colonel Bur 
all unsuspicious of the quarrel between the old | comes forth in his stout strutting way, in hi 
friends, proceeds to inform Colonel Bunch that | tle military cape—quick march—and P! 
her sister MacWhirter and the major were ex- | startled like a guilty thing surprised, and d 
pected that evening. And then that tough old | behind a tree in the avenue. 

Colonel Bunch knew the cause of Baynes’s de- The colonel departed on his murderous 


light. A second was provided for the general | rand. Philip still continues to ogle the windo 
—the very thing Baynes wanted. of his heart (the wrong window) defiant of t 
We have seen how Mrs. Baynes, after taking | policeman, who tells him to circuler. Hi 
counsel with her general, had privily sent for} not watched here many minutes more er 
MacWhirter. Her plan was that Charlotte’s | hackney-coach drives up with portmanteaux 
uncle should take her for a while to Tours, and | the roof and a lady and gentleman within. 
make her hear reason. Then Charley’s foolish You see Mrs. MacWhirter thought she as wi 
passion for Philip would pass away. ‘Then, if | as her husband might have a peep at Paris. A 
he dared to follow her so far, her aunt and uncle, | Mac’s coach-hire was paid, Mrs. Mac could af- 
two dragons of virtue and circumspection, would | ford a little outlay of money. And if they we 
watch and guard her. Then, if Mrs. Hely was | to bring Charlotte back—Charlotte in grief a1 
still of the same mind, she and her son might | agitation, poor child—a matron, an aunt, \ 
easily take the post to Tours, where, Philip be- | be a much fitter companion for her than a1 
ing absent, young Walsingham might plead his | jor, however gentle, So the pair of MacW 
passion. ‘The best part of the plan, perhaps, | ters journeyed from Tours—a long jour 
was the separation of our young couple. Char-| was before railways were invented—and aft 
lotte would recover. Mrs. Baynes was sure of | four-and-twenty hours of squeeze in th 
that. The little girl had made no outbreak un- | gence, presented themselves at nightfall at M: 
til that sudden insurrection at dinner which we | dame Smolensk’s. 
have witnessed; and her mother, who had dom- The Baynes’s boys dashed into the garden 
ineered over the child all her life, thought she | the sound of wheels. ‘‘Mamma, mamma! 
was still in her power. She did not know that | Uncle Mac!” these innocents cried, as they 
she had passed the bounds of authority, and that | to the railings. ‘*‘Unc le Mac! what could brit 
with her behavior to Philip her child’s allegiance him? Oh, they are going to send me to | 
had revolted. they are going to send me to him!” thoug 
Bunch then, from Baynes’s look and expres-| Charlotte, starting on her bed. And on this, I 
sion, perfectly understood what his adversary | dare say, a certain locket was kissed more ve! 


wis 


eS a eee 


meant, and that the general’s second was found. | mently than ever. 

His own he had in his eye, a tough little old “TI say, ma!” cries the ingenuous Moir 
army surgeon of Peninsular and Indian times, | jumping back to the house; it’s Uncle Mac an 
who lived hard by, who would aid as second | Aunt Mac, too!” ; 
and doctor too, if need were—and so kill two| ‘* What?” cries mamma, with any thing 
birds with one stone, as they say. ‘The colonel | pleasure in her voice; and then turning to @ 














jining-room, where her husband still sate, she 

alled out, ‘General! here's MacWhirter and 

Emily !” ; 
Mrs. Baynes gave her sister a very grim kiss. 
« Dearest Eliza, I thought it was such a good 
snortunity of coming, and that I might be so 
<afyl. you know!” pleads Emily. 

3 ‘Thank you. How do you do, MacWhirter?” 




































is the grim générale. 
“«*Glad to see you, Baynes, my boy! How 


ijidn't know Emily was coming, Mac; hope 
there’s room for her!” sighs the general, com- 
ng forth from his parlor. 

The major was struck by the sad looks and 
allor of his brother-in-law. “ By George! 
Baynes, you look as yellow as a guinea. How’s 
fom Bunch ?” 

‘Come into this room along with me. Have 
me- brandy-and-water, Mac?—Joseph! O d 
», O sho!” calls the general; and Joseph, 
who out of the new-comer’s six packages has 
jaintily taken one very small Macintosh cush- 
mn. s YS, ‘* Comment? encore du grog, gt néral?” 
nd, shrugging his shoulders, disappears to pro- 

» the refreshment at his leisure. 

The sisters disappear to their embraces; the 





rothers-in-law retreat to the sadle-a-manger, 
» General Baynes has been sitting, gloomy 

nd lonely, for half an hour past, thinking of 
is quarrel with his old comrade, Bunch. He 
nd Bunch have been chums for more than forty 
urs. They have been in action together, and 
ibly mentioned in the same report. They 
ave had a great regard for each other; and each 








knows the other is an obstinate old mule, and 

a dispute will die rather than give way. 
They have had a dispute out of which there is 
nly one issue. Words have passed which no 
ian, however old, by George! can brook from 
ny friend, however intimate, by Jove! No 
wonder Baynes is grave. His family is large; 

s means are small. To-morrow he may be 
inder fire of an old friend’s pistol. In such an 
xtremity he knows how each will behave. No 
vonder, I say, the general is solemn. 

““What’s in the wind now, Baynes?” asks 
he major, after a little drink and a long silence. 
‘How is poor little Char ?” 

‘“Infernally ill—I mean behaved infernally 
ll,” says the general, biting his lips. 

“Bad business! Bad business! Poor little 
hild!” eries the major. 

‘“Insubordinate little devil!” says the pale 
general, grinding his teeth. ‘* We'll see which 
hall be master !” 

“What, you have had words ?” 

‘At this table, this very day. She sat here 
nd defied her mother and me, by George, and 
‘ung out of the room like a tragedy queen. She 
must be tamed, Mac, or my name’s not Baynes.” 

Baynes knew his relative of old, and that this 
jet submissive man, when angry, worked up 
‘oa white heat as it were. ‘‘Sad affair, hope 
rou'll both come round, Baynes,” sighs the ma- 
or, trying bootless commonplaces; and seeing 
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ye do, Emily? Boys, bring your uncle’s traps. | 
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this last remark had no effect, he bethought him 
of recurring to their mutual friend, ‘* How’s Tom 
sunch?” the major asked, charily. 

At this question Baynes grinned in such a 
ghastly way that MacWhirter eyed him with 
wonder, ‘Colonel Bunch is very well,” the 
general said, in dismal voice: ‘at least, he was 
half an hour ago. He was sitting there;” and 
he pointed to an empty spoon lying in an empty 
beaker, whence the spirit and water had departed 

‘* What has been the matter, Baynes?” asked 
the major. ‘* Has any thing happened between 
you and Tom ?” 

‘*T mean that, half an hour ago, Colonel 
Bunch used words to me which I'll bear from 
no man alive; and you have arrived just in the 
nick of time, MacWhirter, to take my message 
to him. Hush! here’s the drink.” 

** Voici, Messieurs!” Joseph at length has 
brought up a second supply of brandy-and-water. 
The veterans mingled their jorums; and while 
his brother-in-law spoke, the alarmed Mac Whir- 


ter sipped occasionally, intentus que ora tene bat. 


COURTSHIP BY CHARACTER. 
— people of Godalming have made their 
village a garden of luxury and elegance. 
Their homesteads are the lodges of this beautiful 
garden, which they occupy during the summer. 
They are the children of cities—those tropics of 
the soul in which alone human character is de- 
veloped in its full luxuriance and power. 

It was in the month of June, the May of New 
England. Soft sounds of the harp and piano, 
sustaining the clear voices of young girls, made 
the air of evening tender, and poured a delicious 
languor over the gardens of Godalming. Every 
homestead was alive with children, running to 
and fro, as if intoxicated with the novelty of 
liberty and air. ‘Through orchards, all up the 
slopes of green-crowned and laughing Mount 
Silenus, the snowy dresses of maidens gleamed 
among the blossoms. ‘The sunshine had been 
golden for an hour, and a broad shadow from 
the mountain was moving across the village, and 
began to darken the meadows. Pyramids of 
dun ciouds rose up in the west, and a ‘‘ ragged 
rim” of storm rushed eastward and bent down- 
ward. The flower-gatherers hasten homeward 
to the house of the Cecils, which stood upon a 
rising, surrounded at a respectful distance by 
smaller but not less beautiful cottages. A bower 
of clematis concealed the portico of this house, 
under which a crowd of guests were gathered, 
expecting the young mistress of the mansion. 
A carriage, drawn swiftly and smoothly along 
the white roadway by a span of shining bays, 
made a circuit of the lawn and stopped before 
the entrance, welcomed by joyous cries and 
eager welcome, interrupted by the first heavy 
burst of thunder; and as Clara Cecil stepped 
from the carriage, assisted by her gray-haired 
and stately father, great drops began to fall, and 
in a moment the roar of the rain-storm sounded 
on the mountain and swept over the valley. 
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Now for the first time mistress of her father’s | with delicate but pinched and nun-like features 
house, a child in innocence, and not yet beyond | showed the remains of a beauty which, at ; tele 
her seventeenth year, Clara was an object of | cen, was incomparable, had it not been fale 
general admiration or envy. Although many | intellectual; but which now faded into fretf, 
of the women who surrounded her were more insignificance beside a face merely simple, . 
beautiful, there was a grace and composure, | without a pretension even to regular beann 
tempered by a sweetness not too demonstrative, | The calm, lustrous eyes, the tone and rich ex 
which gave her an undisputed first place in ey- | posure of her speech, and noble manners, ma; 
ery circle where she chanced to move. Her | her at once an acknowledged princess of ; 
grave and easy manners—almost, but not quite | social circle. 
severe—repelled the well-dressed vulgar, and| Among the gentlemen who came forward ; 
drew toward her all that was excellent. With- | welcome Clara was young Harry Eustis, , 
out regular beauty of face, her form more than | adopted ward and removed connection of 
compensated for the defect, if such it could be} Cecil’s, who had lately returned from an i. 
called, in a countenance illumined by a lambent | venturous expedition, undertaken with the e 
fire of intellect and feeling; where the pure | thusiasm of a boy, in the course of which he hg 
blood rose often at the bidding of noble impulse | made the circuit of the globe, had seen all Jand 
and generous sympathy. Her hair, gathered in| and returned aman. A full and powerful fran 
large and simple braids, like a coronet, from the | and a countenance ruddy with youth and ; 
broad ivory forehead, shone with points of golden | — expressing frankness, courage, and modesty— 
fire ; and her wide, classic shoulders and swell-| made Harry a sudden favorite of women; 1 
ing bosom disclosed the highest favor and vigor | was his drawing-room reputation of that Puri- 
of early womanhood. tanical style which quite repels the naughty 

The wealth of Mr. Cecil gave his daughter | miration of the frailer sex. His curling ¢ 
the power of indulging a liberal hospitality, in | nut locks, too, were dressed with a certain car 
which all the higher pleasures and graces of art} <A thrill of pain shot through the bos 
and brilliant sociality were blended with and | Clara Cecil as the generous Harry cam¢ 1 
adorned the fullness of sensuous gratification. | and gave her his simple welcome, for at that m.- 
The city residence of the Cecils had been al-| ment she saw a paleness come over the counte. 
ways a rendezvous of talent and refinement; but | nance of Asteria. ‘‘ Asteria,” thought 
the daughter, devoted to superior cultivation, | ‘‘ must be in love with Harry; but I do not | 
was not allowed until now to mingle unrestrain- | lieve that Harry is in love with Asteria. § 
ed in sociality and fashion. | is so wise and learned he would be afraid, 

Clara was received in her new home with an | am.” 
excessive, and perhaps a real, enthusiasm by| ‘The first entertainment of the evening was tl 
friends and neighbors assembled at this féte, | singing of Asteria, who accompanied herself 
given by the ancient housekeeper on resigning | the harp. Her voice—feeble and low, but 
her charge over Mr. Cecil’s household in favor | cately cultivated—was received by thos 
of his daughter. The presence of Mr. Cecil | gathered around her as only music in New En- 
himself they could have spared ; the young gen- | gland is listened to, with silent and appreciatiy 
tlemen, more especially, dreaded his gray eye | attention. Then Asteria, gratified with the sul 
and commanding style, which silently guarded | dued murmur of applause, and who had 1 
every action of the daughter, and raised around | heard her cousin Clara sing, went to her wit 
her an impenetrable barrier of respect. A | an air of kindness and favor, and led her to tl 
shower of kisses and embraces came frankly | piano. The observant Mr. Cecil came behit 
from the younger people, but Miss Clara was | his daughter, causing a half dozen of suppl 
not as entirely acceptable to the older. She| beaux to fall back, and turning the leaves of a 
was the young and generous housekeeper, with | old music-book selected a simple English a 
whom competition would be impossible. ‘‘ How- | Clara, forgetting every other presence but h 
ever,” thought they, ‘‘the poor young thing will | father’s, sang freely and without restraint Her 
need advice, and it will be some comfort to| voice had a rich simplicity that disguised 
watch and restrain her follies.” great power and cultivation, and, ringing ft I] ar 

Agitated by a far different jealousy the cousin | broad on the contralto passages, poured a flo 
of Clara—whom we shall call Asteria—a woman | of soul-thrilling sound through the house ar 
approaching her thirtieth year, and ‘still un-| far out into the night air. The singer was for 
married, though renowned,” received her young | gotten; only the wonderful beauty of the musi 
relative with an ill-concealed agitation, of which | which had the grand novelty of being old, threw 
it was hard to understand the cause. She em-| the listeners into a trance of delight. From th 
braced her warmly, and, by one of those revul- | houses and gardens all around kitchen-folk ani 
sions of feeling known only to the sentimental- | children came creeping up to hear and see; an 
ist, wept upon her shoulder. Asteria—tall, | when she ceased a crowd of eager faces, unset! 
graceful, elegant in manners, and celebrated | till then, disappeared suddenly from the door 
for skill in letters and conversation, displayed | and windows. It was a triumph—a conquesl 
@ nervous vehemence and excitability in strong | from that moment Clara Cecil became an objec! 
contrast with the dignity and composure of her | of adoration to the men, and of fear and ad- 
young cousin. Her slender, even lean figure, | miration to the women. 
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a 
In a remote corner of the parlor, among a few 
of his intimate friends—all male—sat the tall 
and pensive Mr. Thomas Winklereid—a name 
suspected by the gossips to have once been 


Wrinkleweed. His forehead was high and bald ; 
his head ‘¢jntellectual,” said the women; his 
chin ‘‘a nullity,” said the men. Winklereid 
was a poet; stooped, quoted, and did not dance. 
He dressed in black, and with care; but his 
pantaloons—by fault of some conscientious tail- 
or who studied the ideal more than the customer 
—fell badly out at the hips and knees, while the 
sympathizing coat made two large folds in the 
small of the back. Winklereid knew that much 
study and small exercise had ‘‘ wearied his flesh,” 
and he endeavored to supply that loss by senti- 
ment. His voice was nasal, slightly; he talked 
in monologue, excusing himself by the example 
of Madame de Staél; his family were proud of 
him: he was a Bostonian, but not of the order 
of the garter. Asteria and Winklereid conversed 
often on high themes, and they were supposed 
by credulous gossips to be affianced. Other 
women, especially little girls, avoided Winkle- 
reid. 

By one of those odd mésalliances which hap- 
pen only among young men, Winklereid and 
Harry Eustis were sworn and intimate friends. 
The one, a gentleman in all but learning, ad- 
mired the vast acquisitions and full conversation 
of the other; while the learned man stood in 
secret awe of the beauty and strength of his 
friend, whom he esteemed ruder as he was 
younger than himself. The error, and conse- 
quently the respect, was equal and mutual. 
Winklereid fell into a brown study while Clara 
for it was his cue to be profound and ab- 
sent ‘‘when he heard sweet music.” Harry, on 
the contrary, with a face glowing with delight, 
sprang forward, almost knocking Winklereid off 
his seat, and gave the fair singer his thanks and 
a well-turned compliment, blushing meanwhile 
at his own boldness. His learned friend thought 
it necessary to follow, and the delicate Asteria, 
mistress of all social movements, came quickly 
after. It was a group of four. The calm eyes 
of the younger woman met the glances of each, 
as she turned upon her seat to receive their 
friendly praises, and at once all were struck 
dumb: the lightning of envy paralyzed the heart 
of Asteria; the modesty of youth subdued the 
noble mind of Harry; and the horror of false 
and feeble shame imparted to the tall figure of 
Winklereid the stiffness of a weird anatomy. 

Asteria was the first to extricate herself by 
withdrawal. Winklereid, pale with conscious 
awkwardness, followed Asteria. The eyes of 
the whole company were attracted by the beau- 
tiful embarrassment of the pair who remained. 
Their eyes met for an instant, and the sympathy 
of modest shame allied their hearts so power- 
fully, the lookers-on were struck with surprise 
at the strange resemblance that passed into their 
features. The night was lost for Asteria: she 
felt the irresistible power of youth, and retiring 
to her room, wept for an hour over the failure 


sang ; 
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of her last hope of winning the admiration of a 


The image of Winklereid, with its effem- 
inate awkwardness—tall, slouchy, book-worn, 
irresolute, and conceited—rose to her imagina- 
tion, and suggested a similarity in their follies 
and their fates. Seeking each the reputation of 
intellect at the cost of nature, they were falling 
fast into solitariness and contempt—she among: 
men, he among women: the judgment comes 
from the opposite sex. And now, more grieved 
and heart-broken than ever, she hears the full 
rich voice of Harry Eustis joining in delicious 
harmony with Clara’s. There was a profound 
stillness; the leaves of the vines that crept into 


man. 


her window seemed to impose silence upon As- 
teria, and cruelly reproached the loud pulses of 
her heart. She recognized the words, which 
were English, and the air, a composition of Mo- 
zart, expressing, note by note, that blending 
of the pure and sensuous which has raised this 
Shakspeare of music to the throne of song 
Every chord of the harmony pierced her soi 

with the anguish of departed hopes. 
ed to stand alone upon the shore of eternity 

and would willingly have passed the gulf. Th 

prospect opened only of a friendless, unrespected 
maidenhood, falling year after year into utter 
neglect. Then did she curse the learning that 
had impoverished her heart and left her without 
the woman’s dowry. For an hour of pure, un- 
thinking love she would have given all her 
wealth, and life into the bargain. 

Violent emotions are of brief endurance. The 
exits of the passions follow swift upon their en- 
trances. The proud but beneficent soul of As- 
teria soon overcame the weakness of the hour, 
and the well-schooled woman of the world adapt- 
herself to the crisis. Having washed the 
tears from her eyes, she drew a choice selection 
of music from a port-folio, and returned with it 
to the drawing-room. Coming softly behind Mr. 
Cecil, who stood observing and reading the emo- 
tions and conduct of the pair before him, who 
were still singing, she placed the music in his 
hand. It had been chosen with tact, and he 
acknowledged it with a smile. The guests 
crowded around the singers, forgetting the lit- 
tleness of their own passions in the hope of still 
higher enjoyment. ‘‘ Music,” says a great but 
sentimental observer, ‘‘ restores each one to him- 
self.” It does more: it gives us all to each 
other. 

Manners are the language of the interior sou! 
In a gesture or a look the whole of life is summed 
up. More especially in the air of leisure and 
refinement, when at evening we are abandoned 
to the social feelings, the interior life develops 
itself; sociality is triumphant; the heart subdues 
the head, and the greatest mind yields to the 
weakest acting in the sportive service of the pas- 
sions. Asteria had learned, too late, the open 
secret of youth; and, by a violent change in her 
life, vainly endeavored to retrieve the error. By 
every kind of flattering attention, delicate com- 
pliment, and judicious praise she had striven 
with the heart of Harry Eustis, solely for her 


She seem- 


ed 
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own sake. It was a general passion. She dis-| teria, on the contrary, waltzed passably, and th, 
tinguished him from others only as the man who | arm of her partner around the slender wai; y " 
would at once satisfy her woman’s ambition. | like a hand clutching poor Winklereid py 4 
She had successfully hidden her purpose. By | throat. és 
situation and opportunity—not needed by the Music of the harp and violin sounded fp 
voung and beautiful—and by the superior tact | the portico; the sliding-doors of the long < 
of throwing forward the finest features of her! of rooms were thrown back; and in a mom, 
character and the most attractive graces of her | two exquisite figures, in all the splendor of yoy; 
person, strove to awaken in him the emotion of | joy, and the unspeakable graces which a s 
love. Like all young men of free habits and a| love imparts, moved into the floating circles 
simple nature, he had been powerfully drawn by | the waltz. ‘The manly and powerful arm bo 
this mesmerism, and floated down the stream | the graceful girl, who, with downcast eyes, moys 
without thought or calculation. | around him in an ether of delight, like a fy 
Winklereid, pining in secret for Asteria, was | satellite around its sustaining orb; or, rat} 
noticed by her only as a companion for the in-| she moved in her even maze like a swan circling 
tellect, and treated like a book, taken down, as| on the waters of a pool. The rich dark curls 
it were, for perusal, and laid by with a mark at | of her handsome partner, his lustrous eyes spi 
the page. Ignorant, like most scholars, both | fused with emotion, the serious sweetn¢ es of hic 
of himself and others, the sudden success of his | mouth, and his firm, easy motion, attract 
friend Harry moved him to despair. If Harry | eyes and touched all hearts. By a strong ; 
went forward, Winklereid must retire. It was | vulsion of feeling, with a mixed impulse of ¢ 
his fate, and he wore it, as children in the wick- | erosity and spleen, Asteria, not without a s 
ed old dame schools wore the withering fool’s- | pity, contrasted the noble figure and fre 
cap, in sullen and timid misery. | the now-inaccessible Harry with the scholar 
The two singers received the applauses of their | ungainliness of Winklereid slonching in | 
friends with unaccountable composure, sez:ming | ancholy corner. Let us say what we wil 


Se chine > aE pe es so 


hardly to hear them. The great, calm eyes of | darker and more revolting forms of g 

Clara Cecil wandered over the admiring group | are none more bitter than those of sox 

around her until they rested upon those of her | disappointed and set aside. 

father. His countenance, even while he con- At length supper was announced 

versed, was sad and severe; he was observing | learning, who can do nothing else, c: 

Harry Eustis, whose glances wandered, return-| eat, and even help others, in their hay 

ing furtively a thousand times to the face, hands, | ments. Winklereid made a desperat¢ 

and form of Clara. Asteria, who saw all, di- | from his awkward corner. Chance, alway 

vined what was passing in the minds of Harry | enemy of the learned, placed him in ar 

and the father, but Clara was to her impenetra-| moment by the side of Clara, who thon; 

ble. The woman who unconsciously triumphs | course, he intended to lead her into the supy 

over another in love is to the conquered inscru-| room. The big drops stood upon his brow w 

table as a sovereign. In the younger woman | he saw the error. He turned away, and offer 

there was no flutter, no vanity, no simper, not} his arm to Asteria. Here, too, fate was 

even a blush. Asteria could not fathom this} him. Mr. Cecil was near, and, seeing only tl 

profound energy. <A passion too powerful for | first movement of Winklereid, gave his own arr 

the least expression—and which so surrounded | to Asteria. An emotion of still greater pil 

and enveloped her being, it colored all things, | touched the heart of the generous woman (is 1 

but was itself invisible—had risen upon the soul | charity great, I might almost say divine, even 

of Clara Cecil. But the secret force of her na-| in the ball-room?). She gently disengaged her 

ture suppressed its manifestation. | arm from Mr. Cecil's, giving him a look wl 
Again the circle closed around them, and As-| he understood, and placed it in Winklereid’s 

teria made an effort to join her voice with theirs. | which trembled with pleasure as she pressed 1 

The purity and force of the younger voices made | with her slender and somewhat bony fingers 

hers seem harsh, and forced it into a feeble re-| As they entered the crowded supper-r 

lief. Her shame and grief increased to such a| they saw Harry Eustis pouring wine into a 

choking pitch she could not continue: the list- | which Clara held out to him. He raised his 

eners looked significantly at each other; and | eyes to hers, which met his with penetratir 

others shrugged their shoulders at Winklereid, | rays of love, and unconsciously poured the w 

who sat by an open window cooling his intel-| over her hand. ‘‘ How awkward Harry 

lectual forehead against the stars. He dreaded | whispered Winklereid, with a laugh. Ast’ 

what was to follow, the fatal and avenging waltz, | regarding Harry attentively, saw him tak 

which, when all else fails, is sure to punish the | handkerchief from Clara; and after he had taker 


laggard and the awkward. Winklereid could | her hand in his own and delicately pressed awa 


not waltz. In point of fact, our learned friend | the moisture of the wine, he put the han 
was not a waltzing man; nature had given him | chief quickly into his bosom. *“*T do not thin 
a pair of long and pensive legs, which he had | so!” replied Asteria, with a sigh. Winkler 
withered by inaction and sedentary labor. His | felt something chill him, which he could not 
hillock knees, weak ankles, and heel-poised foot, | comprehend. 

forbade the thrilling pleasures of the dance. As-| It was now late in the evening. The moon 




















hi hod risen, and poured a flood of silver glory over 
e warm and odorous landscape. C lara and her 
er, with a few who preferred conversation, | 
out under the vines of the portico. Aste- 
and Winklereid joined them. ‘The rest of 
the company were dispersed in groups and pairs 
through the garden and the orchards. Harry 
h ad returned only a few weeks from a long and 
adventurous voyage. Cecil, who was himself a 
ager in his youth, questioned him about for- 
n lands, at id drew Hi arry into a narrative of 
iyentures. By equal attractions, but different 
n cter, the two young women listened with 
ent interest to the richly-colored stories of the 
| and handsome raconteur. Mr. Cecil, who 
sat with Asteria and Winklereid in the shadow, 
pserved the countenances of Harry and of Clara | 
without being seen by them. When he saw the | 
y pale features of his daughter flushed and 
int, even in the pale light of the moon, as 
s racy narrative of adventurous courage flowed | 
over her imagination, the anticipating tears’ of 
a second approaching deprivation moistened his 
s, and raised a transient feeling of hatred 
st the man who had already deprived him | 
» hitherto exclusive affection of his daugh- | 






























A true union between fitting natures is the | 
il of art; nature seldom indulging herself in 
. perfect group. Let the pedant scholar love | 
the pedant maid, their union is not more sure 
vause a harmony of imperfection draws them 
ther. Let brilliant manhood seek never so 
tly the completion of its graces, the rare 
nd happy ‘‘marriage of true souls” only one 
me in a thousand puts the final hand to the 

eautiful design. 

A third time the ambition of the fascinated 
Asteria rebelled against her heart. She despised 
while she loved and pitied Winklereid, and shud- 

1 at the contrast between the scholar and 
eman. Her will vibrated between love and 
Clara’s inferiority in knowledge, in years, 
and, as Asteria herself thought, in feature, raised 
an emotion of hatred, which sank into fear and 
shame when she observed the almost miraculous 
beauty of her face, while listening to the brill- 
iant conversation of Harry Eustis. Winklereid 
stood silent in the shadow, a figure of abasement. 
The listless and dreamy tenor of his life rose be- 
fore him like an avenging demon. His power- 
ful brain turned with gnawing remorse upon it- 
self, and he became great even by the excess of 
his misery. The young girl seemed to him a 
powerful being, adorable and superior, but whom 
it would be profanation for such a wretch as he 
to love, almost to look upon. 

Holding her father’s hand closely pressed be- 


















tween her own, Clara unconsciously made evi- 


dent to him what was passing in her heart. At 
& moment of peril, when Harry described the 
situations of a shipwreck—torn from the vessel 
by a violent sea, and falling headlong into a gulf 
of waters—then rising and clinging to a spar— 
dashed upon the rocks—then dragged away by 
the withdrawing wave—thrown at last, bruised, 
Vor. XXIV.—No. 140.—R 
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prema and nearly dead, upon the nati: 
then, a solitary being, wi sndering along a wide, 
inhospitable shore—the rage of hunger, ill ap- 


' . . . . 
| peased with bitter berries and slimy muscles— 
| climbing up the rocks day after day to desery a 


sail, which yoes away, lessens to a speck, and 
disappears—lying down to die slowly of hunger, 
as it seemed, yet planning, even then, the ac- 
tions of his future life, what voyages he would 
attempt, and then, oh then! has he drawn from 
his girdle the remains of a torn and wetted little 
book which Clara had given him when they were 
both children, and smiled over its stained, gro- 
tesque pictures in the midst of that awful inter- 
view with death—the hands of Clara grew cold, 
and a deep pallor overspread her face and bosom 
Her father needed no other signs to assure him 
that a powerful passion had taken possession of 
his daughter’s heart. 

The struggle between love and pride which 
tortured the soul of Asteria rose to its heigl 





| when her experienced eye detected the evidences 


of emotion in the apparent quietude of Clara. 
She averted her eyes from the wretched Winkle- 
reid, whose feelings toward Harry became abased 
and slavish. The hidden generosity of his ped- 
ant nature, so long obse ured by the metaphys 
ical egotism and hollow vanity of sentiment com- 
pelled him to fall prostrate, in thought, before 
this courage and cheerful hardihood as before a 


| sovereign power. His thoughts were new to 


him. He was heated by passions and chilled 
by shames and fears for which he had no name 
He felt that every word from the lips and every 
glance from the eyes of Harry Eustis tore away 
some shred of Asteria’s regard. Winklereid was 
the unconscious subject of the law that makes 
love follow force, and gives beauty a prize to 
valor. 

The music had continued in a soft and pleas- 
ing strain, the best accompaniment for conversa- 
tion, but it jarred upon the nerves of Asteria; 
her soul repelled it. To Winklereid the sound 
of the harp and violin, light and sweet, were un- 
meaning, tinkling notes, mere vibrating strings 
and wires, and the players a company of bores. 
To Clara it was inaudible; she heard nothing 
but the voice of Harry Eustis ; even her father’s 
voice, that always compelled attention, seemed 
to grow weak and retire into the distance. To 
Harry, the half-conscious victor of the night, the 
music was a triumphal noise of clarions, sound- 
ing the note of favor and suecess. Asteria would 
have silenced the music; Winklereid could not 
have found courage to give the order through in- 


| ability, just then, to look a common fiddler in 
| the face; Harry would have sent his purse and 


a dozen of wine to them, had he been able. The 
wine, the dance, the songs; the dim recollection 
of moments:of solitary anguish in the desert, and 
of the hopes that attended even his darkest hours 
of danger; the beautiful eyes that rested steadi- 
ly but innocently upon his own, and, above all, 
the young, glorious passion, springing triumph- 
ant in his heart, inspired him with Ulyssean 
eloquence, seemingly grieving and secretly ex- 
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ulting over dangers past. ‘Touching incidents 
of the evil fortune and greater sufferings of brave 
companions were interwoven in the narrative, at 
which Asteria wept hysterically, and which had 
power to move even the guarded mind of Mr. 
Cecil. But no moisture dimmed the eyes of his 
daughter; the secret pride of her nature rebelled 
against pathos, rendered ineffectual, too, by the 
powerful steadiness of a new passion. It was 
the man she admired, not his sufferings or his 
sympathies, 

At the close of the conversation Mr. Cecil 
withdrew, leaving the young people to them- 
selves. Asteria, shrinking she knew not why 
from the touch of Eustis, placed her arm in 
Winklereid’s, and they went out into the moon- 
light followed by Clara and Harry, who grad- 
ually increased their distance from the others, 
untii they found themselves alone in a broad 
avenue of lindens leading to a summer-house. 

The heart of Clara expanded and grew strong 
when she found herself alone with her hero. 
He, on his part, was enveloped, as it were, in a 
magical cloud, beyond which he saw and re- 
membered nothing. ‘The heavens came down 
to him; he could have touched the stars with 
his hand: he wished to yield utterly to the en- 
chantment, and lead thenceforth a life of dreams. 
He wondered at himself for having described, or 
even alluded to the past. He plucked a rose, 
and Clara, without movement or comment, al- 
lowed him to place it in her bosom. Her ac- 
quiescence astonished neither. Already, with- 
out speaking, they understood each other: it 
was the rise of a natural affinity that needed no 
explanation, and that must continue always. 
Though they had been separated since the child- 
hood of Clara, it seemed as though they had 
been life-companions. -Each had achieved a 
silent victory, and each became the willing serv- 
ant of the other by the instincts of the soul. 
She followed his movements, and he hers, with 
a touchkof air; a breath of guidance was sufti- 
cient. Here was no forethought, no scheme, 
no action, no test nor trial: the primal atoms 
rushed together by irresistible affinity—thence- 
forth making one power. The sensuous nature 
followed the spiritual, but was wholly subdued 
by it: there was a two-fold election. It was 
as the sunlight suddenly unfolds the flower that 
the manliness of Harry confirmed the woman- 
hood of Clara. 

The timid race of contemplative lovers are 
overwhelmed by an ignorant perplexity; but 
the love of Harry Eustis was like a young heir 
taking possession of a grand inheritance. He 
trifled with his situation—with her; teased her 
patient ear with idle questions; was more like 
a boy than a man. Under this treatment her 
proud heart bounded with pleasure, and the two 
sported and laughed like children in the moon- 
light among the roses. Such were the Eve and 
Adam of the first nature, and not the tall clay 
monsters of precocious wisdom, fit company for 
theological angels, painted by the glorious ped- 
ant. 


At a little distance, on a turn of the ji; 
walk, you might have seen a solemn pair k 
ing, but grieved and sophisticated ; nigg 
the little remnants of love they had left. 
eking out the dearth with sentiment. Winkle. 
reid, trembling at his own boldness for h; 
taken the delicate but rather dryis 
Asteria between his own—disgusting th 
cent genius of night and love with frigid 


rations and stiff incoherencies. 

Harry, recognizing no existence but | 
and Clara’s, stood with his arm tenderly d 
about her waist, and holding a fire-fly 
her eyes: she, with her hand upon his 
looking alternately at the lambent flashes 
burning eyes and the sleepy gleams of th 

Our solemn pair, pacing i/ p 
almost in contact with their friends, 
ceiving them till close at hand. T! 
upon their steps and walked sadly away ‘ 
Winklereid!” sighed Asteria to herself: 
‘*Poor Asteria!’ almost whispered. the 
scious pedant. The imperfect nature of ¢ 
stood aloof, and played Minerva to the t nder 
passion ; Thought is the mother-in-law, who must 
not cross the threshold of young affecti: 
thou never so fair and excellent, divine J 
thou art here, in the rose gardens of true love, 
an intruder and a demon. Away: I! 

‘*To marry,” thought Asteria, ‘‘a 
But the soul of Clara was already w 
she thought—nothing. ‘‘God help n 
Winklereid to himself; ‘‘I am doir I 
thing.” But in the spirit of Harry there 
only the triumph of a brilliant delight. ( 
nected ideas would have seemed dry and silly, 
even painful. Winklereid pressed his suit 
increasing boldness; for he perceived in Asteria 
an agitation which he ignorantly mistook for 
the joyous and smiling love, whom fools hav 
painted so forlorn. 

All the retrospect of her life rushed thr 
the bright and powerful imagination of Ast 
and with deep anguish she confessed to her 
that the fatal hour of decision had arrived. § 
must now choose between the life of a womar, 
or the death in life of a lamented maidenhood 
She refused poor Winklereid once and agai 
and it was not until she saw tears of real a 
coursing down his hollow cheeks that } 
to struggle fiercely in her heart with pr 
expression was that of abject terror; t 
fused was the crash of doom: ‘ he would walk 
lonely and solitary the remainder of his days. 
She relented and gave him hope. At tl 
ment when Harry, seeming half serious half in 
jest, had kissed the lips of his cousin, whi h 
sprang naively and kindly to meet the delicious 
salutation, Asteria allowed Winklereid to press 
his cold and sallow mouth to her hand. Soon 
he ventured upon her cheek, and, to his own 
amazement, found his arm encircling her deli- 
cate waist. There let us leave them, and draw 
the curtain upon the pedantic struggle betwe 
sentiment and sensuosity, between vanity 
nature. Winklereid has won his Asteria, con- 
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J for him by powers unseen, but in which 


ad small part. The two pairs shall hence- 
be as they desivyed ; but differently in the 
of life. The one pe arfect and beautiful— 
yus to look upon, and yielding the rich and 
uit of beauty and of strength; the other, 
LYS, but with a struggle and a fear, 
uickly old, and giving back to nature, 
mn for their meagre and feeble love, chil 

f no mark, without force or promise. 

k we never so finely, Nature will have her 





HINTS FOR TRAVELERS. 
YRAVELERS can not be too discreet and 
cuarded in the remarks they make in mixed 
nies. All questions of nationalities, re- 
nd polities should be carefully eschewed. 
yne is liable to constant mortification 
asional difficulty. 
nee made the voyage from Marseilles 
ta Vecchia, the port of Rome, in a French 
nment steamer. She was crowded with 
ngers of all nations. Among others there 
garrulous Englishman of middle age 
soon informed all who cared to listen that 
s from Birmingham, had never been out 
cland before in his life, and was now going 
nd the winter in Italy for the benefit of his 
Ith, being a martyr to dyspepsia. Nothing 
his appearance indicated ill health; he was a 
ge, florid-complexioned man. Before dinner- 
of the first day he had made the acquaint- 
of most of the English and Americans on 
rd. At table I had a seat a few removes 
m him on the same side; 


$a verv 


| country he 


| sionally 


| Napl 


| where the 
|Osunes are one of the 


magem washed himself, « 


i 


TRAVELERS. 


he fell over wy 


som with such violence that 
the floor. Of course a scene ensned. Poo 
Brummagem was not much hurt, but his shirt- 
front, waistcoat, and face were dripping with 
claret, which gave him a bloody and horrible 
Sppcarance. 

The quiet-looking stranger, and it was he who 
had hurled the bottle, I roved to be the late Duke 
f Osune, one of the first grandees of Spain. 
The Duke ed in England, and 
spoke the language perfectly. He was going to 
been Viceroys 
S Was a depend nee of Spain, a d 


had been educat , 


ples, where his family “had 
while Napl 
y still have immense possessions. Tl 
wealthiest families of 
Spain. It is said that they can travel by land 
from Madrid to Naples, and yet sleep every night 
in their own house. 
Nothing furthercame ofthis adventure. Brum- 
hanged his clothes, and 
It is to be hoped that thé lesson 
away upon him, although the 


apologized. 
was not thrown 
claret was 
a person desires to avoid hearing unpleasan 
he had better let it known of what 
is when he falls among strangers. 
Americans are generally unmistakable, at lea 
to each other and to Englishmen, by their feat- 
ures, dress, accent, and language. But occa- 
you fall in with one who sails under 
me would readily pass for an En- 
» did not declare himself. How- 


7] aes 
false colors, 


glishman if 


| ever, Very slight indications will sometimes be- 


between us were | 


: or four of his countrymen or mine. Near- 


pposite to him was a very 
essed, but distinguished-looking 
ppearances an Englishman. 
1 and hair were light, 


quiet, simply 
gentleman, to 
His complex- 


he wore his beard a@ 


tray one. I remember once traveling something 
like a fortnight with an Englishman whom I 
had picked up at Brussels, and who took me for 
® countryman of his own. Nothing for a while 
occurred between us that required or even sug- 


| gested an explanation. One day, after I had 


{nglais, and his clothes were of unmistakable | 


Londoneut. He seemed quite alone, and, so far 
as T observed, did not speak with any one. 
During all dinner-time Brummagem rattled 


vay like a perfect magpie. At length he got 


| nounced in my life except 


expressing his opinion about different nations | 
na way that made me very nervous lest v4 


ld get himself into trouble in so mixed : 
Of course, according to his creed the 
sh were the gods on Mount Olympus, so 
erior in all respects to poor Continental mor- 
that any comparison, except of the latter 
iong themselves, was ridiculous. The French 
re this, that, and the other. Fortunately the 
ptain, who sat quite near him, at the end of 
» table, did not understand English. The 
Germans were worse than the French. The 
Italians were worse yet. ‘*But of all the 
lackguards,” he went on to say, ‘‘that can be 
found in Christendom, the Spaniards are the 

greatest,” 


Hardly were these words out of his mouth | 


} 


been making some remark, he looked at me in- 
tently, and exclaimed, 

‘<Tt isn’t possible you are a Yankee!” 

‘*What makes you think I may be one,” 
asked, with a smile. 

**Only because you just now pronounced a 
word in a manner that I never heard it pro- 
y Yankees. You 
said often, sounding the ¢, instead of of 

There is another word which is a sure test. 
Englishmen pronounce ‘‘ nephew” as if it were 
written nevew. Americans as if it were written 
nefe w. 

I was very much amused once with a little 
circumstance that occurred to me in a voyage 
down the Danube. The boat was small, and 
there were only about half a dozen civilized pas- 
sengers among us, not including a Russian Prince, 
who was decidedly barbarous. Among them 
were a Mr. and Mrs. P s, a young English 
pair of good family and large fortune, who were 
on their way to the East, and a Mr. T—— 
P , a youth just from Oxford, whom I had 
met at Vienna, and son of a former Lancashire 
| member of Parliament. Mrs. P Ss was a 


vhen bang from the other side of the table came | very nice little woman indeed, full, however, 
} 
4 bottle of red wine, striking him upon the bo- | of good-natured aristocratic prejudices against 
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our country and countrymen. T ¥ 
was even worse than she was in this respect. 

We never lost our temper on either side, but 
our warfare was continual. One rather chilly 
evening T—— P— and I were seated by the 
open fire-place in the cabin. Wishing to stir 
the coals, T——- P—— asked me to pass him 
the tongues, pronouncing as I spell. 

‘*The what?” I asked. 

‘¢ The tongues,” he repeated. 

‘¢ The tongs you mean,” I said. 

** Ridiculous,” he replied ; 
proper pronunciation.” 

‘Shall we ask Mrs. P- 

** By all means,” 

= Well, we will do sO; 
her who is for tongs and who for tongues, f 


‘*tongues is the 


s?” I rejoined. 


only we will not tell 
r if we 
should she would be sure to decide against me.” 

We ascended to the deck, where Mrs. P s 
was with her husband. I asked her the ques- 
tion inethe most impartial manner. She burst 
into a laugh, and, turning tu me, said, 

**' You don’t mean to say that you say tongues 
in America!” 

T—— P—— used to talk about sta 
cold. I believe this is peculiarly Lancashire, 
although you occasionally hear it throughout 
England, and I am not certain that there is not 
good authority for the expression. 

There is nothing more puzzling to a stranger 
than to know how to pronounce correctly many 
English proper names. That ‘‘ Thames” is 
Tems we all know. 
Mell you have to go to London to find out. I 
once ordered a cabman to drive me to the *‘ Seven 
Oaks” railway station. He did not understand 
what I meant. ‘“ Seven Oaks” 
nex; ‘¢Cholmondeley” is Chumley; ** Beauvoir” 
is Beaver; ** Cockburn” 

There is an infinitely 
names in England than we have in the States, 
Some of them are rather odd. The Portwines 
are one of the best families in Devonshire or 
Cornwall, I forget which. 
which Dickens has given many of his 
ters are, I am confident, not creations of th 


ing with 


is called Sen- 


is Coburn, 


greater variety of sur- 


The curious names 


charac 


imagination, but taken from London signs, I 
have met with many of them myself. 
in St. Martin’s Lane, not very far 
church, on the other side. 

Speaking of London signs, they never say 
to as do, but 
‘Smith, late Brown.” The English are greater 
economists of words than we. I remember a 
tobacconist near Westminster Bridge whose sign 
reads ‘‘ Till Late Darke.” The first time my 
ye fell carelessly upon it, I construed it to mean 
that the shop was kept open until a late hour in 
the evening. The firms of English commercial 
houses, and particularly of bankers, are some- 
times formidably long. LLongman’s publishing 
house is an example in point. If the title is 
**Smith, Brown, Robinson, Jones, and Smith,” 
people simply say ‘‘ Smith and Co.” Checks on 
the private bankers are drawn in this abbreviated 
form. Here they would not be honored with- 


Quilp is 
from the 


‘*Smith, successor Brown” we 


That “Pall Mall” is Ped/ 
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out the whole story being written out: 
it is never so long a story. 
Certain trades are more distinctly subdiy 
in London than here. The 
fishmonger, cheesemonger, grocer 


butcher, 


grocer, never interfere with ea 
Scotland the butcher is a /flesher, 


agreeable word to me. 


and expressions peculiar to each country, 


‘ Pantal 


penders”’ here are braces there. 


here are more frequently called ¢ 
Most kinds of what we call ‘‘s 
boots. They never speak of a | 
‘*Lumber” has two entirely distin t m al 


the An American 
maid in distress would say, ‘‘ What shall 
Her English sister would exclaim, “‘ YJ 
shall I do?” 
ples, but these are enough. 
There 
mon usag 
England, and yet very good English. 1 
usually set down as Yankeeisms. 
single instance. <A the mouth 
New York rough means a ‘*‘row.” You sel 
or England, 
you find it in Beaumont and Fletcher, ar 


in two countries 


I could give many mor 


are very many words indeed ix 


e in this country which are obs 


I will g 
muss in 


never hear this word in 


temporary writers. 
It is a curious circumstance how words § 
<e 


vive in a colony after becoming obsol 


and not only words | 


mother country ; 
of expression, and even pronunciation. 
Greek colonies of Asia Minor speak a lar 
much 
than do the cities of Greece proper. 


nearer the ancient Greek in all 1 
The §; 
ish language is nearer the Latin than is 
Italian. The Dutch resembles the old Germ: 
more closely than does the new German 

It is a noticeable fact that although near); 
English men and women of education 
French, you will find ten Americans who 5] 
it with a good accent for one Englishman v 
The reason of this is obvious to m) 
mind. The English speak their own tong 
very distinctly and with great emphasis. W 


on the contrary, speak it in a loose, slovenly 


does so, 


monotonous way. Consequently we slide n 
more easily into a foreign pronunciation t 
they do: 
to overt ome, 
the French is natural to us. 
knew but two Englishmen who spoke Frencl 
like The one 
Austrian service, the other a merchant in Paris 
I have known many Americans who could pass 
readily for Frenchmen among cultivated pe: pl 

It is amusing to notice the difference in th 
way of speaking of Frenchmen and Germans 
who have learned their English in the States 
and those who have learned it in England. Y 
can distinguish between them in a moment 
The only Frenchman I remember who speaks 
English with absolute purity is the Marquis de 
Lavalette. But he spent all his childhood and 
youth in England, 


we have less that is strong and positi 
Besides, the nasal articulation 
I never in my! 
an officer in t 


natives. was 
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UNITED STATES. 


ae convened on the 2d of December. | 


The President’s Message was presented on the 
wing day. We give an abstract of its leading 
es :—Our Fore ign Relations have occasioned 
ind solicitude. A nation which endures fac- 
is divisions at home is exposed to disrespect 
‘ : one or both parties is sure to invoke foreign 
tervention, and other nations are not always able 
st the temptation thus presented. But the 
sloval citizens of the United States have met with 
ss encouragement than they expected. Even if 
eign nations were disposed to act solely for the 
dy restoration of commerce, including especially 
yequisition of cotton, they do not as yet appear 

, seen their way more clearly through the de- 
ion than through the preservation of the Union. 
can not have failed to perceive that the Union 
ide our foreign as well as our domestic com- 


hav 


; and one strong nation promises more dura- 
wce, and a more extensive and reliable com- 
» (han can the same nation when broken into 
rents. Still the integrity of our country de 
ds upon ourselves, not upon foreign nations, and 
foreign dangers attend domestic difficulties, the 
sident recommends the ample maintenance of our 
ional defenses, especially those of our sea-coast, 
ikes, and great rivers.—He urges that Congress 
ild provide for the speedy construction of a Mili- 
y Railroad, connecting the loyal portions of Ten- 
see, North Carolina, and Kentucky with the other 
thful parts of the Union.—He recommends that 
- the Protection of 0 ir Commerce, especially in the 
istern Seas, commanders of sailing vessels be au- 
thorized to re-capture prizes which may be made by 
ites, and that the consular courts be empowered 
adjudicate respecting such prizes, where this is 
t objected to by the local authorities. —He sees no 
d reason why we should longer refuse to recog- 
the independence of Hayti and Liberia, and sug- 
sts the appointment of a Chargé d’Affairs at each 
f these States.—The operations of the Jreasury 
ive been conducted with signal success. The pa- 
trlotism of the people has placed at the disposal of 
vernment the large sums demanded by the public 
neies. The following is a summary of the re- 
and expenditures $ 
Revenue from all sources, including loans, 


r the financial year ending June 30, 


j 
So] 


pendite 


Leaving balance, June 1, 1861 .... 
venue for the first quarter of the present 
iancial year, including the above bal- 


Leaving balance, October 1, 1861. . 


$4,292,776 18 
—The estimates for the Treasury and the Statistics 
of the Army and Navy will be found in the Reports 


f the Secretaries for those departments.—In the Su- | 


reme Court are three vacancies, two by the decease 
f Justices Daniel and M‘Lean, and one by the resig- 
nation of Justice Campbell. 
xen made to fill these, since two of them occur in 

revolted States, and they could not now be filled 
in those localities, and the President is unwilling to 
make all the appointments Northward, disabling him- 
self from doing justice to the South on the return of 
peace. He suggests, however, that the transfer of 
one of these to the North would not, with reference 


| have become 
| erated, are already dependent on the United States, and 


No nominations have 


Various sug- 
gestions are made for modifications in the Supreme 
Court.—The condition of our Statute 


| to territory and population, be unjust. 
Law is sug- 
Since the forma- 
tion of our Government Congress has passed some 
5000 acts, which fill more than 6000 closely printed 
pages, and are scattered through many volumes. 


gested to demand improvement. 


Many of these are obscure, and apparently conflict- 
ing, so that it is difficult to know what our statute 
law really is. It is believed that all acts of a per- 
mament and general nature, now in force, might be 
revised and re-written, so as to be contained in one 
or two volumes of convenient size.—Civil Justice 
has been suppressed in the insurgent States. It has 
been estimated that two hundred millions of dollars 
are due from insurgent to loyal citizens, but there 
The Presi 
dent has been urged to establish military courts to 
administer summary justice in such cases, wherever 
our armies take possession of revolted districts. He 
has declined to do so, because he was unwilling to 


are no gourts to enforce these claims. 


go beyond the pressure of necessity in the unusual 
exercise of his power. He recommends Congress 
to provide for this emergency by the establishment 
of temporary tribunals, to exist only till the ordinary 
established.—To facilitate the settle- 
ment of Claims against Government, it is suggested 


courts can be re 


the Court of Claims should have the power to make 
its judgment final, under such restrictions as may be 
found desirable.—The relations of the Government 
with the Jndian Tribes have been disturbed by the 
insurrection. The Indian country south of Kansas 
is in possession of the insurgents ; and it is said that 
a portion of the Indians have been organized into a 
military force attached to the insurgentarmy. Let- 
ters, however, have been received from prominent 
chiefs desiring the protection of the troops of the 
United States. The President believes that upon 
the re-possession of the country by the Government 
the Indians will readily resume their former rela- 
An important paragraph in the Message re- 
lates to the disposition to be made of Slaves. We 
give this suggestion at length : 


tions. 


“‘ Under and by virtue of the act of Congress, entitled ‘ An 
Act to Confiscate Property used for Insurrectionary Pur- 
poses,’ approved August 6, 1861, the legal claims of certain 
persons to the labor and service of certain other persons 
forfeited, and numbers of the latter, thus lib- 


must be provided for in some way. Besides this, it is 
not impossible that some of the States will pass similar 
enactments for their own benefits respectively, and by the 
operation of which persons of the same class will be thrown 
upon them for disposal. In such case I recommend that 
Congress provide for accepting such persons from such 
States, according to some mode of valuation, in liew pro- 
tanto of direct taxes, or upon some other plan to be agreed 
on with such States respectively, that such persons, on such 
acceptance by the General Government, be at once deemed 
free; and that in any event steps be taken for colonizing 
both classes, or the one first mentioned, if the other shall 
not be brought into existence, at some place or places in a 
climate congenial to them. It might be well to consider, 
too, whether the free colored people already in the United 
States could not, so far as individuals may desire, be in- 
cluded in such colonization.” 


—The Message embodies a brief dissertation upon 
the views as to Labor and Capital which are in- 
volved in the present struggle. It is assumed, says 
the President, on the one side, that labor is availa- 


| ble only in connection with capital ; that nobody la- 


bors unless some one who owns capital induces him 
to do so; then it is considered whether it is better 
that capital shall hire laborers, inducing them to 
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work with their consent, ¢ ebay them, neil them | a force of 500,000 men. The cavalry f 
to work without their consent ; in either case it be-| to be larger than is required, and meas 
ing taken for granted that the condition of a la-| taken for its reduction. The Secretary 
borer is one fixed for life. The President combats | densed histort of the enlistment of t} 
this whole theory. Labor, he says, is prior to and | shows that it may easily be raised to ; 
the source of capital, and deserves the higher con-| number. He says that, at one tim 
sideration. Nor is there any fixed position of laborer | Revolution, Massachusetts, with a 
and capitalist. A large majority of citizens, both | 350,000, had in the field 56,000 tr 
at the North and the South, neither work for others | one-sixth of her entire population. 
nor have others working for them ; many both labor | States furnish troops in like proport 
with their own hands and hire others to lal the emergency demand 
them; and then again the laborer of to-day is not | into the field an army of over three 
unfrequently the a loyer of to-morrow. This sys ummary is given of affairs in the “ 
tem opens the way to all, and gives hope to all. No | In Delaware the good sense and | 
men are more worthy to hold politic i power than | people has triumphed over the scheme 
men who toil up from poverty ; let them beware of | tors; in Kentucky the people early pror 
surrendering a political power which they possess. | selves at the ballot-box in favor of t 
The Message concludes thus : Maryland, notwithstanding the event 
‘From the first taking of our _— nsus to the! when the opport nity of a general el 
eventy years, and we find our l a nd | forded, the peo le, under the lead 
period eight tim he | 1 


r for | would do if 


~ and triotic Governor, rebuked 
g. The increase o her things vy h men d , I 1 i the Stat lest ieee 
irable has beet nt ter. hus hav . lave d the State to destruction; 

what the popt principle, ‘ v nt | loyal State Government has been 

» machinery of the otat = n10n, have rallied to the support of the 

\ e, and al 3 a : I 
given tim » and whicl , Rebel the eazy t 

for th . ‘ yi. a A 
, if the Ur t will lis ing State; 1 I a the Gov 
50,000,000, The r r. ‘ =, | x3 bv tl a rtion of he r pe 1 
lay. It is fora vas —— "| ful operatio The Secretary belic 


cote ded at task which events have 


d army now assem! —e on the 
will, under its able leader, soon make 
The Rey port of the Secretary of War presents the | Stration as — re-establi h 
following estimate of the strength of the army, both | all the ellious Stat - 
volunteers and regulars : . many aden 
munitions, 


tates. ¢ r the Aggre It recomme 


ee oe toe 4,68 4,638 | Should be the 
Connecticut .... ~3 9.936 » 40 .636 | and the volunteer lier should b 
Delaware . - stand that preferment will be th 
Illinois intelligence. fidelit nd distinguisl 
Indiana, . . lies t 2.01 intelligence, fidelity, and distingul 
Towa...... > : 96 1 ( 20,768 | The two closing paragraphs of this R 
- ntucky ideve 15,06 d, suggestions of such grave import ink 
, zine . . . 
Maryland. them in full: 
“The geograpl 
tion, menaced by the rebels, and reqt 
by thousands of our troops, induces me t 
ideration the pr priety and expediency of 
of the boundaries of the States of Delawar 
Virginia. Wisd tte statesman 
that the seat of the National Governmer 
should be = is ib yond reasonable 
by enemies within, as well as fr 
m without. reement betwe 
uch as was effected fi r similar purposes 
Jhio, and by Missouri and Iowa, their be 
so changed as to render the ca 1 mo! 
m the influence of State G 
1,000 | hs rayed themselves in rebellion a 
“0 | authority. To this end the limits of V ia 
1,000 | altered as to make her boundaries consist 
1,000 | Ridge on the east and Pennsylvania on the 
1,000 3,823 | those on the south and west at present. 
640,637 718,512 rangement two counties of Mar llegh 
ington) would be transferred to the jurisdiction of Vi 
—To the number of volunteers for the war, 640,637, All that portion of Virginia which lies betwe n th 
add the estimated strength of the regular army, in- Ridge and Chesapeake Bay . mild then be ‘ 
° ° . ti t on ¢ e per stl 
cluding the new ¢ nlistments, under the Act of July vod aay weal maby a | o. aueaeh 
29, 1861, which is 20,334, and our entire military | by Maryland and Virginia, could be inco 
force now in the field will be 660,971; the several | State of Delaware. A reference t » the map ' ill 
ar » service being distri dag fi 4 these are great natural boundaries, which, for 
arms of the service being distributed as follows: come, would serve to mark the limits of thes 
Volunteers, te Oh 4 make the protection of the capital complete, in « 
Infantry ......-++++++.++- 557,208 ‘ +353 | tion of the large accession of territory w! 
( avalry “ sees clcce Ce would receive under the arrangement prop 
Artillery. - 20,380 be necessary that the State should consent so t 
tifles and Sharp-s - 8,825 — Constitution as to limit the basis of her represer 
Engineers 107 her white population. In this connection it w« 
ta0,637 30,384 660,971 | part of wisdom to reannex to the District of Col 
“ portion of its original limits which, by Act of U 
—For the ensuing year appropriations are asked for | retroceded to the State of Virginia. 
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«It is already a grave question what shall be done with 
thove slaves | who are abandoned by their owners on the ad- 
vat ur troops into Southern territory, as at Beaufort 
ict, in South Carolina. The number left within our 

-ol at that point is very cons siderable, and similar cases 
ably occur. What shall be done with them? Can 
.fford to send them for ward to their masters to be by 

urmed against Us, or used in producing supplies to 
n the rebellion? Their labor may be useful to us 

i from the enemy it lessens his military re sources, 

lding them has no tendency to induce the hor- 
urrection, even in the rebel communiti They 
a military resource, and being such, that they 
turned over to the enemy is too plain to dis- 
deprive him of supplies by a blockade, and 
" give him men to produce supplies? The dis- 
n to be made of the slaves of rebels after the close 

the war can be safely left to the wisdom and patriotism 
The representatives of the people will un- 

bly secure to the loyal slaveholders every right 

are entitled under the Constitution of the 


tr 


at tf 


v ill pro 
m 
her 


vithl 
fir ties, 


itute 
ild not be 
Why 


he Report of the Secretary of the Navy furnis hes 
rehensive statement of the condition of this 
ch of the service, and of its operations since last 
When the vessels 1 pur- 
f every class are armed, € quipped . and re ady 

, the strength of the navy will be: 


now building an 


OLD NA 


side-wheel steam slo ps. 
8 Second-class screw sloops 
5 Third-class screw sloops .. 
2 Steam tenders 


16 
VESSELS PURCHASED. 
Tons. 
ide-wheel steamers .........0.e0+ 26,680 
rew steamers 


Ww ares 
in-bos 
whe eel ste ame Ts 
ron-clad steamers. . 


4'600 
“41, {48 
—Making a total of 264 vessels, 2: guns, and 
218,016 tons, The aggregate number of seamen in 
the service on the 4th of March last was 7600. The 
number is now not less than 22,000. The amount 
appropriated at the last regular session of Congress 
for the naval service of the current fiscal year was 
$13,168,675; to this was added at the special ses- 
sion of last July $30,446,876—making an 
gate for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
$43,615,551. To this must be added: 
For vessels purchased and alterations to fit 

them for service ..... 
For the purchase of addition: il vessels. 
For 20 iron-clad vessels 


Od 


agyre- 
1862, of 


os $2,530,000 
2,000,000 
12,000,000 


$16,’ 530,000 
6 


5, D1 


—The estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1863, are as follows : 
or the navy proper . 

For the marine co dees 
For miscellaneous objects . 


Total for year caling Da 30, 1862..... $60,145 


$41,096.53 
1,105,657 

° 2,423,478 | 

Total for fiscal year ending 5 Jane 80, 1863 $44,625,665 
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—The operations of the navy have been directed to 
the following objects: 1. Blox kading the insurgent 
ports along a coast of nearly 3000 miles ; The 
organization of combined naval and military expe- 
ditions to operate upon the Southern coast, and upon 
the Mississippi and its tributaries rhe pursuit 
of cruisers which might have escaped the blockad- 
ing force. —In all 153 vessels have been captured 
while attempting to violate the blockade. Vessels 
laden with stone have been sent to be sunk in the 
channels of Charleston harbor and the Savannal 
River; this, if effectually accomplished, will inter- 
dict commerce at those ports.—The operations in the 
neighborhood of Hatteras and Port Royal are 
scribed at length in the Report. The escape of the 
and the ‘feeble pursuit” of her 
mentioned ; an investigation into this affair has been 
ordered.—The action of Captain Wilkes in captur- 
ing Messrs. Slidell and Mason is thus referred to: 


if 


de- 


Sumter. mad is 


“om ¢ 


action of 
ceived the 


» prompt and decisive 
this occasion merited r 
of the Department, and 
exhibited by him in not 
these rebel emissaries on t it of the 
special circumstanc and of its patriotic motives, be 
cused; but it must by no means be permitted to constitute 
a precedent hereafter for the treatment of any case of sim 
ilar infraction of neutral obligations by foreign vessels en 
gaged in commerce or the carrying trade.” 


Captain Wilkes on 
em} approval 
rous ince was 
-, h had 


and 
gene 
in view 


ex 


—In answer to inquiries from naval commanders as 
to the disposition of fugitives who have sought refuge 
on our ships, the Secretary has directed that 


“If insurgents, they should be handed over to the cus- 
tody of the Government; but if, on the contrary, they 
were free from any voluntary participation in the rebel- 
lion and sought the shelter and protection of our flag, then 
they should be cared for and employed in some useful man- 
ner and might be enlisted to serve on our publi¢ vessels or 
in our Navy-yards, receiving wages for their labor. If such 
employment could not be furnished to all by the navy, they 
might be referred to the pone hy and if no employment could 

> found for them in the pt c service they should be allow- 
ed to proceed freely and peaceably without restraint to seek 
a livelihood in any loyal portion of the country.” 


—Although fugitive slaves are not expressly men- 
tioned, this general direction is evidently intended 
to apply to them. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Interior fer- 
nishes some interesting details. The decline of busi- 
ness has seriously affected the operations of the Gen- 
eral Land Office. Sales of land have been almost 
wholly suspended; the net income from this source 
will for the present fiscal year hardly amount to 
$2,000,000.—Jndian A ffairs are in a very unsatisfac- 
tory state. The Cherokees, Chickasaws, and Choc- 
taws have ceased all intercourse with the agents of 
the United States. The payment of their annuities 
has been suspended. The tribes on the Pacific slope 
of the Rocky Mountains have manifested a turbu- 
lent spirit. In New Mexico trouble has been ex- 


| perienced from depredations committed by some 


tribes. In Kansas and Nebraska the tribes are ad- 
vaneing in the arts of civilization.——The Patent 
Office has suffered greatly by the insurrection. Dur- 
ing the year, from January 1 to September 30, 1861, 
the expenditures exceeded the receipts by $82,785. 
To meet this deficiency thirty employés have been 
discharged, and the salaries of the remainder have 
been reduced. Many persons who have been in 
the receipt of Pensions have joined the insurgents ; 
payments to them have been suspended.-——The fe- 
turns of the Census are being condensed for publica- 
tion as rapidly as possible. 

The Report of the Postmaster-General shows that 
the expenditures of the Department for the year 
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were $13,606,759, being more than a allies and a 
quarter less than for the preceding year, while the 
receipts fell short only $168,771. The deficit 
$4,651,966, nearly a million and a half less than 
was estimated. The appropriation asked to sup- 
ply deficiencies for 1862 is $3,145,000, 
two and a quarter millions less than was asked in 
1861. This difference arises from the fact that the 
Department is not new burdened with supplying 
mails to the Southern States, where the 
greatly exceeded the income 

The Report of the Secretary of the 
nishes an elaborate statement of the financial condi- 
tion of the Government. The following tables pre- 
sent in a condensed form its principal points for the 
financial year ending June 30, 1862: 


is 


more than 


expenses 


Treasury fur- 


Estimated receipts from customs, lands, 
and usual miscellaneous 
Amount realized from loans, up to Dee. 
Be BODE. 20500 19 
Amount to be realized from additional 


sources 


7,242,588 14 
00 
00 


75,449,675 
20,000,000 


,001,994 & 


038 


loans already etiartiin ! : cece 
Amount anticipated from direct tax... 


Total estimated receipts for the year..... $32 
The expenditures, as estimated, are : 
Actual expenditures for the 1st quarter . 
For 2d, 3d, and 4th quarters, the estimates 
under appropriations already made . 
Estimated expenditures under additional 
appropriations now asked for 
Total estimated expenditures for the year $54 
Deducting the above receipts ... - 829, 
Amount to be provided by loan for 1862, . $212,904, 427 6s 
—The Secretary hopes that the 
to a close before mid-summer, 
enue from sources suggested by him will be amply 
sufficient without resorting to new loans; but in case 
of the continuance of the war on its present scale, 
the estimated expenditures for the year ending June 
30, 1863, are : 


war may be brought 
in which case the rev- 


For the War Department .............. $36 
For the Navy Department. . 

Account of Public Debt 

For Civil List, 


Total expenditures for 1863............. $475,338 
The estimated receipts from all sources for 
the yes 


) be provided for of .. $37 


5.800.000 00 


Leaving a belance t 531,245 51 
The whole amount to be provided for from loans 
will be, 


For the fiscal year 1862, under ne 

awe... $75, .675 00 
enacted, F 1,000 00 
For the fiscal year 

to be enacted 


The statement of the Public Debt, on the basis of 


the foregoing estimates is : 
On July 1, 
On July 1, 
On July 1, 
On July 1, 


1860, it was 
1861, it was 
1862, it will be 
1863, it will be 


. $64,760 


1708 0s 


—In round numbers, if the war continues till July, 
1863, the Public Debt will be $900,000,000, which, 
the Secretary says, the country can pay in thirty 
years as easily as it did, in twenty years, the debt 
of $127,000,000 which existed in 1816, at the close 
of the war.——lIn order to raise the revenues as 
estimated in the foregoing statements, the Secretary 
advises that the duties on brown sugars be raised to 
24 cents per pound; on clayed sugars to 3 cents; on 


jing this have 
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green teas to 20 cents; and on coffee to5c 


yond these he thinks no change should at pres 


made in the tariff. The direct 
modified as to produce 
States, the in 
a tax producing 
stills, distilled 

notes, paper evidences of debt, 
whole amount of direct taxation 
the most important suggestion of the Seer 
fers to the establishment of a uniform Nati 
rency. ‘There are, he says, in circulati 

loyal States $150,000,000 of bank notes, wl 
loan without interest by the people to the 
This loan may be transferred to the 
with advantage to the people. 

been suggested. 


come-tax to produce $ 
20,000,000 to be 


tobacco, 


De in p 8 
liquors, 
etc.: ma 
), O00, OF 


Gove 


rhe 
wal from cir 

d tl 
their stead of United States notes, payabl 
demand. This, which is partially 

of the ‘‘ Demand Notes” of the 7 
it offers many advantages, is, in the 
Secretary, liable 
[he plan which he recommends co 
paration and delivery to ins 


plates the gradual withdra 
the notes of private corporations, a1 


on 
the 
while 
of the 
ards. 
pre 


sociations of notes prepat 


issue 
to inconvel lence 


the 


lation 


ed for circu 
notes to be 
be deliver 
d by the | 
quate 
ivable f 

pt customs, These notes 
the opinion of the Secretary, form tl 
rency which this country has ever enj: 
would be of equal and uniform valu 

of the Union, In a year or two th 
lating medium of whether not 
would bear the national impress, and i 

ing easily ascertainable, Id not be 
increased beyond the wants of business. 

in its essential features, has been tried in } 
and one or two other States, and has 
practicable and useful. The probabilitic 
would be increased by its adoption under 
sanction for the whole country. 

Our Record closes on the 11th of Decem! 
proceedings of Congress, though mainly 
are of importance as showing the 
members. Messrs. Breckinridge and Burne 
and Reed of Missouri were 
count of their connection with the insurre¢ 
In the Senate, Mr. Saulsbury, of Delawar 
the appointment of a commission consisting 
Fillmore, Pierce, Everett, Crittenden, 7 
five others to confer with a similar comn 
the so-called Confederate States, 
restoration 
Union; and that during the 
joint commissioners activ 


tional direction; these 
institutions to which they 
this redemption to b 
United States st and an ade 
the 
ment dues exc 


may 
sue ; secure 
ocks 


sp ci notes to be rec 


the country, 


wou 


tucky, 


cease, 
tabl 
offered a bill 
ing freedom to the slaves of rebels.” 


.—In the Senate, Mr. Trumbull of 


It pro 


‘*for confiscating the property : 


tax should 
$20,000,000 from th 


10,000.04 


catriages, 


rr 


Two plans for 
first ¢ 


l 


( 


redeemec 


expelled 


i 


1 


stitutions a 


prelimi 


} 


wit 


the absolute forfeiture of all property belor 


persons beyond the jurisdiction of the United Stat 


or beyond the reach of the usual civil proc 


shall take up arms against the United Stat 
any way aid the rebellion ; 


feelings of 


with a view tot 
peace and the preservation of 
deliberations 
e military operations 
This proposition was promptly laid or 
Ili 


the proceeds ofthe p 


erty to be held for the benefit of loyal creditors, 
for loyal citizens who shall have been despoiled 
bill 


to defray the expenses of the war. The 
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forfeits the claims of all rebels, and those who give 
em aid or comfort, to persons held by them as 
slaves; declares the slaves thus forfeited to be free, 
and makes it the duty of the President to provide 
for the colonization of such as may be willing to go 
me tropical country, where they may have the 
tection of the Government and be secured in all the 
hts and privileges of freemen.——In the House, 
Mr. Stevens of Pennsylvania offered a preamble and 
pill declaring that there can be no permanent peace 
or Union in the republic so long as slavery exists 


1in it; that slavery is an essential means of pro- 

ing the war; that according to the law of na- 
ions it is right to liberate the slaves of an enemy to 
weaken his power; that the President be requested 
to declare free, and to direct all our generals and 
officers in command to order freedom to all slaves 
who shall leave their masters or shall aid in quelling 
the rebellion, and that the United States pledge the 
faith of the nation to make full and fair compensa- 
tion to all loyal citizens who are or shall remain act- 
ive in supporting the Union for all damage they 
may sustain by virtue of this resolution. 

[he Secretary of the Treasury has issued regula- 
tions relating to the property found in such parts of 
the disloyal States as may be occupied by the United 
Agents are to be appointed to reside 
in these places, whose duty shall be to secure and 
prepare for market cotton and other property. They 
may for this purpose employ slaves, paying a proper 

ipensation for their services. The cotton and 
other products to be shipped to New York, consigned 
to an agent appointed for that purpose. 

The naval and military expedition, whose sailing 
was noted in our last Record, has achieved a brilliant 
The fleet, numbering 50 vessels and trans- 
ports, besides coal vessels, sailed from Hampton 
Roads on the 29th of October. When the sealed 
orders were opened it was found that the destination 
was Port Royal Harbor, near Beaufort, in South 
Carolina, one of the points which had been supposed 
to be in contemplation. On the 1st and 2d of No- 

r the fleet encountered a storm, the severest 
2 season, by which it was utterly dispersed ; 
on the morning of the 2d only a single sail was to 
be seen from the deck of the Wabash, the flag-ship. 
On the 8d the storm abated, and the vessels began 
to reappear. The damage proved to have been less 
than was anticipated. A few of the smaller vessels 
were forced to put back; one went ashore, and the 
crew, numbering 73, were made prisoners. The 
Isaac Smith was obliged to throw overboard her 
battery. 


States forces. 


success. 


V 10: 
of tl 


The Peerless and Governor sunk, all those 
on board being saved with the exception of seven 

es on the latter vessel, who were drowned 
through their own imprudence. Damages, com- 
paratively slight, were sustained by other vessels. 
On Monday morning, November 4, the fleet, 25 ves- 
sels being in company, and many more heaving in 
sight, anchored off Port Royal bar. The aids to 
navigation had been removed, but on the next day 
the fleet crossed the bar. The following day was 
occupied in making reconnoissances and preparations 
for the attack. It was found that two strong forts, 
Walker and Beauregard, had been thrown up on the 
points commanding the entrance to the harbor. At 
half past nine on the morning of the 7th the attack 
was made by 16 selected vessels of the fleet, the mil- 
itary force not being called upon to participate. The 
enemy evidently supposed their defenses impregna- 
ble, and large numbers of the inhabitants, including 
some from Charleston, came out to witness the en- 


gagement. The attacking vessels sailed aroun? in 
a circle, delivering fire alternately into each fort. 
Meanwhile a number of small Confederate vessels, 
commanded by Josiah Tatnall, lately Commodore in 
the United States Navy, and commanding our East 
India squadron, appeared, but took no important 
part in the fight, and were speedily beaten off. The 
fight lasted three hours, at the end of which the 
batteries were found wholly untenable, and were 
evacuated, the enemy escaping toward the interior. 
Our loss in this engagement was only 8 killed and 
23 wounded, 17 of them but slightly; none of the 
The loss of the 
Many bodies were found 


vessels suffered serious damage. 
enemy was considerable. 
in the forts, and some 30 at a distance of half a mile. 
We captured the entire armament of the forts, con- 
sisting of about 40 cannon of the heaviest calibre 
and most approved models, besides a large quantity 
of ammunition and camp equipage. The military 
force was landed, and every preparation made to 
hold the port thus acquired. The harbor of Port 
Royal is the finest on the Southern coast; ships 
drawing 25 feet enter it with ease, and it is capable 
of containing our whole fleet. A small party was 
sent to take possession of Beaufort, some 15 miles 
distant. The place was found entirely deserted by 
the white inhabitants, only a part of the slaves re- 
maining. 

A naval expedition of scarcely inferior import- 
ance sailed from New London on the 20th of Novem- 
ber. It consists of 25 vessels, mostly old whalers, 
heavily loaded with 
opening holes in the bottom they can be sunk in a 
few minutes. The design is to sink them at the 
entrances of the Southern harbors, thus effectually 
closing the ports against all egress or entrance. 

In Missouri Major-General Halleck has been ap- 
pointed to the command vacated by the removal 
of General Frémont. He has issued a series of mili- 
tary orders to the effect that active rebels and spies 
have forfeited their rights as citizens, and are liable 
to capital punishment; that all persons in arms 
against the Government or aiding the eneiny shall 
be arrested and their property seized; that all per- 
sons within the national lines giving information to 
the enemy shall be shot as spies; that unenlisted 
marauders will not be treated as prisoners of war, 
but will be considered as criminals; military officers 
to enforce the law confiscating slave property used 
for insurrectionary purposes ; citizens who have been 
robbed by insurrectionists to be quartered, fed, and 
clothed at the expense of insurrectionists ; prisoners 
of war and slaves, in case of necessity, to be employed 
in the construction of military defenses.—The re- 
ports of military operations in this State are vague 
and contradictory. The most reliable accounts rep- 
resent that the main body of the enemy have re- 
tired to Arkansas, but that the southern portion of 
the State is overrun with bands of marauders. 

From Kentucky intelligence is equally indecisive. 
A Convention was held at Russellville, October 29, 
Mr. Burnett, late member of Congress, presiding, 
‘*to confer with reference to the steps to be taken 
to better preserve domestic tranquillity and protect 
the right of persons and property in Kentucky.” 
The acts of the General Government were 
demned ; a ‘‘ Declaration of Independence and Ordi- 
nance of Separation” was adopted. A plan of a Pro- 
visional Government was also framed, the seat of 
government to be at Bowling Green. The Pro- 
visional Government to consist of a Governor and 
ten Councilmen, to be elected by the Convention ; 


stone, and so arranged that by 


con- 








Commissioners to b 
mission of Kentucky into the Southern Confede racy. 
In Maryland the recent election resulted in the 
re-election of Governor Hicks by a very large major- 
ity. The Legislature convened on the 4th of De- 
cember. The Message of the Governor says that 
the special session was convened that measures might 
be taken to undo the evils occasioned by the last 
Legislature. He says the rebellion must be put 
down at any cost, and Maryland must bear her share. 
The direct military operations of the month have 
not been of spe cial importance, A sharp affair took 
place at Belmont, Missouri, on the 7th of November. 
A body of 2850 men, under Generals Grant and 
M‘Clernandf set out from Cairo to attack a camp at 
Belmont; the obj 
driven off, and the camp burned. 
then strongly reinforced from Columbu 


ct was attained, the enemy were 
The « 
s, on the 
posite side of the Mississippi, and our tr« 

barked for Cairo. The whole ac 
The loss on each side, 


lemy were 


ion laste 
made up from offici 
was: 


National 
Confederat eb wees 2 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell, appointed Minist 
from the South Confederacy to England 
France, have failed to reach their destination. 
steamer on which they embarked from Ch 
having eluded the blockade, landed them at Card 
as, in Cuba; they went by land to Havana, where 
they were received with every consideration. Here 
they awaited the arrival of the British mail steamer 
Trent, plying between Southampton and the West 
India Islands. They embarked on the 7th of No- 
vember, with their families and suites. Meanwhile 
the United States steam-sloop San Jacinto, Captain 
Wilkes, was cruising in the Gulf in sear f 
privateer Sumter. Learning of the embarkation of 
Messrs. Slidell and Mason, Captain Wilkes started 
in pursuit of the 7’rent, and overtook her in about 
24 hours after her departure. He demanded the 
surrender of the Confederate Ministers and their 
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mn 


] 
lrieston, 


n- 


h of the 


Secretaries, which, after some little demur, was ac 
ceded to; and Messrs. Mason and Slidell, with their 
Jacint 
their families being allowed to proceed on the voyage. 
The prisoners were brought to Fortress Monroe, and 
subsequently sent to Fort Warren, in Boston Harbor. 
Captain Wilkes, in making these arr acted 
wholly upon his own responsibility ; but his action 
has been fully sanctioned by the Government. 
EUROPE. 

From Great Britain our intelligence relates almost 
wholly to commercial affairs, and the main topics 
of interest are connected with American relations. 
The Government still maintains its friendly tone, 
though in commercial circles there appears a grow- 
ing disposition to favor the Southern side. At the 
Lord Mayor's dinner, November 9, Lord Palmerston, 
in response to a speech from our Minister, Mr. Adams, 
said that though circumstances may for a time 
threaten to interfere with the supply of cotton, yet 
the temporary evil would be productive of good to 
Great Britain, as she would in consequence in time 
find ample supplies from other quarters, and thus be 
rendered more independent. ——~ The Confederate 
steamer Nashville arrived at Southampton on the 
21st of November. Two days before she had cap- 
tured and burned the New York packet ship Harvey 
Birch ; the crew were brought to Southampton and 
liberated ; a portion of them, who refused to pledge 
themselves not to bear arms against the Confederate 


Secretaries, were taken on board the San 
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appointed to treat for the ad- 


a, 


States until regularly exchanged or discharged. , 


In /reland the potato er p ha 


put in irons.— 
ed out a total failure, and in consequenc 
is apprehended. 
In F rar the 
financial embarrassment of th 
harvest of trade growir 
American difficulties, combined with the 
and | 


] 


most important circumsta 
Gover 

and stagnation 
expenditures upon the army, navy, 


provements, have occasioned a seriou 


Emperor called in the aid of M. Fould, wi 
of «¢ xp 


out to him that one | 
supplementary credits to th 


great source 
the opening of 
Ministries, not embraced in the regular ¢ 
These in 1861 amounted to 200,000,000 fra 
Emperor thereupon invited M. Fould to 
post of Minister of Finance, and annou 
termination to relinquish the power of op 
Henceforth the B 
gislative Bodies, 


supplemeniary credits 
be presented to the Le 
upon it, section by section. 

The combined French, Englis! 
pedition to Mexico has set out. 
n the ] 
ing themselves compelled by the arbitra 
ati mduct of the 
Mexico to demand from these 
cacious proteetion for 
fulfillment of the obligations contract 
Majesties by the Republic of Mexi 
entered into a convention, the points of 
hat each shi 
force as s 
shall be 


fortresses and military 


wl 


bet we sovereigns has been p 
authorities of th 
auth 


their subjec 


ill contribute such nava 
reed upon, the 
to seize and occupy 
positions OI 
also to ex 


coast ;” the commanders are 


other operations as may, on the spot 


din 
partic s pledge themsel v« 


visable ; xll measures to be execute 
name. Th 
any acquisition of territory o1 


the 


any speci 
ages, nor to interfere with the right of tl 
nation to choose its own form of Govern: 
commission of one member of each nat 
termine the application of any money whicl 
be rect vered from Mexico. rhe Governm 
United States is to be invited to acced 
vention, but no delay is to be made in 
accession beyond the time necessary 
bined forces to assemble in the harbor of V 
From Havana we learn that a portion of the 
and French vessels had arrived at that 
that the first division of the Spanish fi 
Vera Cruz on the 28th of November, t 
followed by two other divisions. 

The Italian Parliament convened at Turi 
20th of November. Baron Ricasoli, the Prin 
ister, laid before the body the position ¢ f the R 


M 
question. Proposals for a reconciliation betw 
Government and the Papacy had been frame 
the mediation of the Emperor Napoleon had 
These proposals contained stipulati 


asked. 
the Pontiff and his Cardinals should retain t) 
nities and personal inviolability, and should 
anteed a certain revenue by the King of Italy. 
Italian Government was not to interfere in any ¥ 
with the exercise of the Pope’s spiritual functior 
the dispatch of Papal Nuncios, the eonvoxing 
synods and councils, the nomination of bishops, 
the presentation to ecclesiastical benefices. In 
event of the rejection of these proposals, it was mt 
mated that ‘‘the Italian Government 
without difficulty, restrain the impatience ¢ 
people, who claim Rome as their vpital,” 


could 


{ 
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ISCIPLINE.— We Americans have been for 

years thinking, talking, and often acting as if 
the First Person Singular were the only person in the 
world—or, at any rate, the only personage worth 
caring for; and the natural impatience of external 
control which the old Adam within us always feels, 
has been mightily increased by the spirit of our in- 
stitutions and the bad logic and false rhetoric of some 
of our leading writers and orators. It seems to have 
been the notion of a considerable school of theorists, 
and the practice of a thousand schools of performers, 
that each soul is created a wholly independent being, 
able to live wholly out of its own resources, and that 
its life is free and noble as it comes nearer entire indi 
vidualism, follows its own thought and its own will 
in all things—or, in the popular phrase, going wholly 
on its own hook. It seems to be thought by a class 
of by no means contemptible philosophers that man, 
instead of being distinguished by the amount and 
intensity of his social relations and responsibilities, 
is the most lon ly of God’s creatures, and loses rath- 
er than gains dignity by submitting to the restraints 


f civilization and to the fellowship of religion. | 


Many who are innocent of the mystic transcendent- 
alism that affirms this supersublimated folly in the- 
ory affirm it very obstreperously in practice ; and 
Young America, both in trowsers and pantalets, 
has taken it for granted that age and precedent are 
exploded humbugs, and the height of wisdom and 
y lies in doing just as you have a mind to. 

We are learning a little better method now in a 
very imperious school, and some of our restive Hot- 

rs, whose reckless temper has driven them from 
he sober order of the household or the university to 
the camp, find the soldier’s life a terrible break to 
their fond dream of unbridled liberty and reckless 
self-will. Undoubtedly the best of our young men 
submit with good grace to the new schooling, catch 
the enthusiasm of the camp, and are as ready to obey 
the word that makes a unit of the whole regiment 
as they were before ready to make a unit of them- 


selves severally, and look out only for number one. | 


The whole nation, to a certain extent, has shared in 
the change ; and, whatever may be the cause, a word 
that had been for many years spoken from our pul- 
pits in the ear of an impatient and conceited gener- 
ation, until the very sound had become so odious as 
to bring upon the speaker the name of bigot, dotard, 
or, most conclusive and damnatory of all, old fogy, 
now rings throughout the land as the watchword of 
patriotism and manhood. The word is ‘‘ Discipline” 
—prosaic term indeed, but now more attractive 
than any rallying cries of popular enthusiasm or 
party policy. 


We perhaps discern the exact point of its meaning | 


best when we compare it with a word very much 
like it in derivation and usage—the word doctrine. 
It is sometimes, indeed, taken for granted that doe- 
trine and discipline are very much the same, and 
that one who is indoctrinated is of necessity pretty 
well disciplined. Yet what monstrous mistakes 
have come from this confusion of ideas! How many 
young people go from our schools and colleges with 
their heads filled with the doctrines of their text- 
books, without any tolerable discipline either of the 
intellect, the affections, or the will! and, of course, 
unless they soon make up for the deficiency in the 
sterner school of experience, they disappoint the 
fond hopes of their friends by many words and few 
deeds, or by large expectations and small perform- 


Calle, 


The very highest interests of mankind suffer 
in the same way, and religion has had its full share 
of the mischief. Our Illuminism, 


ance, 


modern in its 


partly-reasonable impatience of the old church dis 
cipline, has thought to govern the world mainly by 


its superior ideas or its philosophical doctrines, an 
has been much astonished that the stubborn world 
remains very much the same in face of its teach- 
ings, and follows sterner rulers than its lecturers and 
We had, in fact, quite generally taken 

granted that we were carrying the modern mind 
by storm with our artillery of new 
fantry of new school-books. But we are encount 
ered by a most obstinate as well as unexpected re- 
sistance; and the old church, that we are so sure of 


having conquered in the war of ideas, has most sure 


essayists. 


ideas and our in- 


ly come very near conquering us by the power of 
its discipline; and many of our own men and wo 
men, of good culture, have become disgusted with the 
free-thinking method that deals mainly with fine- 
spun phrases and plausible speculations, and leaves 
the will unsubdued by a master and the life unreg 
ulated by a comprehensive rule. 

Our patriotism has fallen into the same error, and 
we, as a nation, are trying to recover from the fear 
ful shock which we have sustained from trust 
the d 
ideas of themselves gov 


ctrinaires who would have us believe that 
rn the world; and that by 
merely proclaiming the principles of liberty and hu- 
manity the powers of despotism would be disarmed, 
and the reign of righteousness would be at once es- 
tablished. One of our most conspicuous political 
agitators, set forth somewhat 
elaborately, and to the admiration of not a small 
class of followers, charming doctrine of the 
power of just ideas to make their own way, and de- 
fend socie ty w ithout the 


some years since, 


the 
illiance of sterner weapons, 


us folly which persists in 
keeping armies, navies, and fortresses, to protect our 


and scouted at the prodi 
nationality and our civilization. He has changed 
his ground now, and seems to find no conscientious 
scruples in the way of adopting more fearful weap- 
ons and agents in civil warfare than our professional 
soldiers have yet ventured to employ or even to 
recommend, Such doctrinaires, even when resort- 
ing to arms, seem to think the sword quite as much 
the servant of the wish or thought as the pen or 
tongue, and are as ready to extemporize a battle as 
a speech, and inform the ablest of our generals pre- 
cisely what course to take to secure victory to our 
arms. The result of so monstrous an error is too fresh 
and mortifying to need any lengthened statement 
or comment; and we have more than once found, to 
our cost, that ideas without drill stand a very poor 
chance when face to face with drill without ideas ; 
and that even those troops who have learned dis- 
cipline in their office as task-masters may be more 
than a match for those who have ignai'ed obedience 
in the schools of radicalism or self-will. We, of 
course, believe in ideas, and do not yield to any class 
of thinkers in our respect for the fundamental prin- 
ciples in which all sound thinking begins; but we 
must remember that theory is one thing and prac- 
tice is another; and that whatever doctrines may 
enter and enlighten the understanding, we need con- 
stant and careful discipline to train the will and to 
master the implements and form the habits with 
which it works, 

Let discipline, then, be our word in this article, 
as we speak some sober thoughts, wholesome, we 
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believe, for all times, but especially so for these 
times. And our first leading thought is, that while 
Doctrine requires in the main a teacher, Discipline 
in the main requires a master, or one who has au- 
thority to order as well as to teach. To teach, 
indeed, effectually, the instructor must not only be 
but to direct 
that the lessons shall be learned by them, and given 
back to him by word of mouth or by writing. Yet 
much that passes for teaching carries little if any of 
such authority; and many a youth 
school or college without being able to do any thing 
of himself to master what is set before him from the 
book or the lecture-room. The teacher thus is ex 
pected to do pretty much the whole, and be not only 
the book but the brain to the pupil, instead of mak 
ing the latter a book anda brain to himself. The 
better extreme would be in the opposite direction, 
or to require most from the scholar and least from 
the teacher; so that education should b 
continue in making the child to do as much as is 
possible for himself, and keep him constantly awake 
and attentive, instead of sinking down into listless 
indolence. Yet, however full the 
teaching may be, discipline is none the less neces 
sary; and the teacher must be master not only so 
far as to exact the prescribed tasks, but to rule over 
the manners and the morals of the school and the 
home, or to train the will as well as to instruct the 
intellect. 

The etymology of the terms illustrates the differ 
ence between having a teacher and a master; for 
the doctrine or teaching which the teacher g i 
but the preparation for the discipline or method of 
learning which the master exacts. He who is un- 
der discipline must needs be in the active 
in the condition of an active 
is under doctrine may be merely in the passiv: , 
without actually digesting the lessons that are set 
before him. Evidently, then, to keep one in the 
state of an active learner, a master is required. The 
nature of things, as well as the evidence of experi- 
ence, requires that authority shall be exercised, and 
that tlie first essential of progress is our willingness 
to look up to our superior. In the nature of things, 
the human being is the most dependent of all God’s 
creatures ; and the child is made, not like the beast 
of the field to live mainly by spontaneous instinct, 
but upon the transmitted wisdom and virtue of the 
race. The first essential of progress, therefore, 
in looking to the fountain-head, and in following 
the best light and incentive within our reach. In 
fact at the first, and indeed at a period long after the 
young of birds and beasts have learned to take care 
of themselves, the child lives upon its mother, and 
does not have life or mind independent of her. Nor 
does the dependence wholly cease with advanced age 
and culture ; forthe most mature thinker or the most 
experienced devotee is more and more conscious of 
depending upon a providential government or a spir- 
itual fellowship, and the highest wisdom of our race 
enters and inhabits the kingdom of God as a little 
child. It is by discipline that man becomes whole, 
or becomes partner in the entire wealth and power 
of the race ; and, under the true authority, the whole 
riches of former ages, nay, the whole mind, power, 
and life of humanity, come to each of us. The 
child who should practically deny this, and refuse 
utterly to learn and obey, and insist upon following 
his own instincts, would soon find himself sinking 
below the level of a decent savage; for the little 
savage learns many things in his own way, and may 


able to give lessons to his scholars, 


goes through 


gin and 


and admirable 


ives is 


voice, or 


learner, while’ he who 


lies 
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be something of a hero 
counsel of the warriors and chiefs of his tribe. 
We are all ready to allow this in a certain way 


and even of a sage by taking 


and our impatient Young America may perl 
boast of winning such mastery of the mind of 
past by his ready perception and insight as t 

pense with drudging discipline ; 


17 


and so lo 
can revel over the best books and journals 
scoff at the very idea of putting himself ur 
master’s direction, much less of submitti 

dictation over his personal habits. He may | 
ing to listen to a brilliant lecturer or an el 
preacher as long as he happens to like him; 
to having a master, the very thought of an a 
y to be obeyed—what is this but utter bi 
and degradation! And sometimes the very pers 
who are bound to exercise authority virtually 
diate the duty under the false plea of mock 

deference, and feebly encourage this loose w 


ity 


thinking, and speak and act as if the dis 
the vessarily destroy the fre 
the disciple, and it were utterly wrong to put 
restraint upon the will of the child. H 
much of the laxity that 
and civil life. Hence the loosen 
thority, the insubordination of schools, the de 


master must n 


so enfeebles our d 
ss of parental 
ization of armies, the inefficiency of churches. 
young are treated as if they were sole j 
good for them, and in utter forgett 

the fact that the things most important for t 


what is 


do are often the very things that they least 
tend to do of themselves. Of themselves th 
toward what is easiest or most self-indulgent 
preferring to walk on a level or down-hill pat! 
climbing the wholesome mountain’s height ; a 
unless they are brought under- superior i 
they never reach the exalted summits w 
farthest vision and the hig 


rere Wi 
and virtue and the 
peace are to found. 

Nor do we nced the guidance of the master me 
ly to transmic to us the accumulated / 

Power is to be transmitted as w 
and although knowledge ought 
power, it may become a weakness when it is all 
ed to cram the memory or please the fancy with« 
educating the judgment and strengthening the w 
rhe good master is perhaps even more serviceabl 
in this respect than in any other, and his ¢ 
mainly to impart a certain tonic vigor and 
lative force to the pupil. 
transmitted as learning ; and God, who is th« 
economist, not only is careful that no atom of 
should be lost, but that no moment of power 
be wasted. Modern science is giving us n 
striking views of the correlation and sequer 
physical forces, and the science of education will 
open upon us still more important views when it 
studies the correlation and sequence of moral and 
intellectual forces, and tries to train the scholar to 
the reception and exercise of the practical powers 
which flow down to us in a constant and increasing 
current from the beginning of time through the 
gathering ages. The true master concentrates these 
forces in himself, and transmits them to his pupils, 
so that his strength consists not merely in the ener- 
gy of his own independent will, but in the currents 
of hereditary life that he loyally receives and faith- 
fully imparts. The great masters of every age, not 
only in school-rooms and colleges, but in camps and 
senates, are memorable for this gift ; and sometimes 
a single master-word of a Luther or a Napoleon con- 
centrates the electric tides of centuries, and wakes 


the human race. 
as knowledge: 


Force is as much to be 





i ‘ 
ages into being. In quiet school-rooms the 
same power may be felt, and an Arnold ora Pesta- 
lozzi may quicken in the little circle of pupils a 
power that no books can awaken, and bring to bear 
upon the new generation the vital forces that have 
beet gathering from time immemorial in the fel 
lowship of the children of God and the friends of 


new 


man. 

a We need, then, the master, alike to instruct the 
mind and to invigorate the will, and when we call 
for him we are far from calling for the tyrant. The 
tinction between the two is very obvious, al- 
ch it is often overlooked. It is this: the mas- 
+ acts under law, while the tyrant acts from s lf- 

ill, and as all liberty is found only under true law, 

we need the authority of a master to keep us free. 
Thus all free civilization is under lawful authority 
concentrated in some rightful head, and the appren- 
tice, the scholar, the soldier, the citizen, are exalted 
instead of being degraded by being kept under just 
discipline. The moment that law is forsaken for 
self-will, and the master becomes the tyrant, and 
acts as if he were the owner instead of the overseer 
of his subordinates, resistance becomes a duty, but 
not till then, and they who repudiate just authority 
under the plea of the reserved right of revolution 

are not liberal but licentious; instead of being free 
men they are rebels, and as such they are to be 
opposed ‘and put down. Our dignity, therefore, as 
measured by our exalted relation wiih the laws of 
civilization, bids us look up to our superiors, wheth- 
er their superiority is in the circumstance of official 
appointment or in the characteristics of commanding 
intellect or virtue. Of course the highest deference 
is that which is paid to superior character, and there 
are always in every nation some wise, heroic, or de- 
voted persons who are held in honor beyond rulers 
or kings. Yet no just or sensible man will refuse 
to acknowledge the official authority which claims 
no such exalted merit, but whic’) comes simply from 
official appointment in the scl.vol or work-shop, or 
the city or the nation. It is not only good man- 
ners but obvious duty to obey even one who is in 
most respects our inferior, wherever he is lawfully 
set over us. A private soldier may be more of a 
scholar and a gentleman than his captain or col- 
onel, but he is not on that account to refuse to obey 
the orders of his official superior. We may think 
ourselves much superior to the policeman who tells 
us to step or drive out of the way when a public 
procession is coming along, but we prove our good- 
breeding by making no trouble, and quietly submit- 
ting to the order, even when we think that it is not 
as judicious as it might be. Sometimes we find our 
temper not a little ruffled by what seems to us need- 
less punctilio in subordinates, and are tempted to 
give a stage driver or a railroad conductor a harsh 
word, and even to meditate a hard blow. But when 
good sense prevails we save our temper and our 
strength ; and if we say or do any thing, we deepen 
instead of shaking the poor official’s sense of au- 
thority by our treatment of him. Some men, who 
ought to know and do better, make monstrous mis- 
takes by overlooking the distinction between quiet- 
ly acknowledging an official’s function and acknowl- 
edging his personal superiority, and they actually 
sink themselves to his personal level by wrangling 
with him. Not long since we saw a well-dressed 
and apparently gentlemanly man fly into a violent 
passion at a railroad employé who asked a lady of 
his party to show her ticket, and insisted upon see- 
ing it, The poor man firmly but modestly enough 
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said that his duty required this, and was met by 
threats of personal chastisement, which he answer- 
ed simply by appealing to his chief, who dismissed 
the pattern of chivalry with the laconic, or rather 
the Anglo-Saxon declaration that if he did not mind 
his business and keep still he would at once be put 
out of the cars. The common-sense of the by-stand- 
ers approved the decision, and saw at once what an- 
archy must come if the rules of tae officers of the 
Company were to be set at naught at the whim of 
every traveler. Of course, then, we submit all the 
more readily to all authority in which official sta- 
tion unites with intelligence and rectitude, and we 
approve the various orders of authority that are es- 
tablished in every good government. We discern 
the necessity of unity and order in the very nature 
of things, and while aware that imperfect direction 
is better than none at all, any rule better than an- 
archy, we are all the more rejoiced in every effort to 
bring superior character into combination with cir- 
cumstantial superiority. 

Taking this ground, we retain our republican free- 
dom, and do not dismiss rightful authority. We 
accept government as a divine institution under all 
its forms, domestic, civil, and religious; and while 
we have a voice in its administration, we trace its 
primal authority to God himself, who has made us 
social beings, and by his inspiration and providence 
hath given us our fundamental law and gathered 
us into families and nations. The more seriously 
we acknowledge this great fact, that authority comes 
from God, and that all who bestow or exercise pow- 
er are bound to act under responsibility to him, we 
exalt democracy from its too frequent and moastrous 
man-worship into the realm of divine law, and we 
count its votes not merely by bodies but by souls, 
calling no voter a soul who does not own his respons- 
ibility under God, and try to do what is right be- 
fore him, instead of doing merely what is pleasing 
in his own eyes. As such votes prevail office goes 
hand in hand with character, and official position 
has moral dignity and intellectual effectiveness. So 
in our way we accept the theocratic idea, and are 
ready to say, not that the voice of the people is the 
voice of God, but that it ought to be His vaice. 
For as to deifying mere numbers, nothing can be 
more preposterous; and we would not give a straw 
for the opinions of the majority of the human race 
upon any important subject of science, politics, mor- 
als, or religion. Of the thousand millions who make 
up the race one-half know very little, and the judg- 
ment of a dozen intelligent and just men is worth 
more than the whole mind of the swarming millions 
of heathen Asia and Africa. The many are to be 
respected only when they are willing to be taught 
by the few superior minds; and the government of 
the many is respectable only when it freely seeks 
out the merit of the few, and delights to put the 
best men into the seats of highest power. We pro- 
fess as a people to do this, and did it at the outset 
in our loyal and grateful and voluntary deference 
to the Captain of our armies and the Father of our 
country. We have not yet lost the idea, if we some- 
times swerve from the practice ; and there is a prov- 
idential meaning in these stormy times that forces 
us to look to superior authority to save us from an- 
archy or despotism. The nation cries out for a 
master mind, and the people, eager for the discipline 
of a true ruler, are learning anew the worth of au- 
thority, and willing to render as never before a loyal 
obedience. A good day will come to us when ey- 
ery school and household, college and church, shall 
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feel the wholesome 
tion. 

Beginning thus in deference to superiors or the 
acceptance of a master, discipline continues in obedi- 
ence or the practice of his precepts. The master, 
of course, makes the disciple, and practical disciple- 
ship is discipline. No bounds, indeed, can be set to 
the extent of our discipline, and our zeal for progress 
may and should overflow in voluntary acts of enthi 
siasm. The scholar may study more than his teac he 
ers require, and may invent tasks not found in 

books; the soldier may keep himself under arm 
yond the prescribed hours of the camp, and may 
bear hardships that astound the most exacting drill- 
master; so, too, the devotee may multiply auster- 
ities and sacrifices, and it has been the pious dream 
of many such zealots to do good works more than 
enough to win heaven, and to have spare merit, as 
rich men have spare credit, to cover the shortcom- 
ings of their less favored neighbors. We will not 
question the genuineness or deny the worth of 
enthusiasm. Yet we maintain that, as a general 
rule, they accomplish the most who submit to the 
best advisers, and no man is wise who begi 
quarreling with the best lessons of experience. Even 
the Holy Christ, who from his cradle was divinely 
endowed, did not scorn the counsel of his parents 
and religious teachers. His celestial mind was train- 
ed in the school of obedience, and the brightest light 
of the ancient Scriptures and the Hebrew Church 
shone upon his path until it brightened into the per- 
fect day. 

All worldly greatness begins in obedience, and 
even those magical men who are raised up in revo- 
lutionary times to be the founders of new empires 
are always found under the discipline of obedience, 
It was so with Cromwell—a subdued Christian as 
well as a trained soldier; so, too, with Napoleon. 
The upstart Corsican, with all his dashing innova- 
tion, was an obedient scholar of the camp before he 
became the imperious master of the field; and every 
department of modern enterprise has caught some- 
thing of his discipline, and is glad to call its most ef- 
fective chiefs by his name. 

Practice is the word that applies discipline, and 
makes all its arts easy. We are to practice what 
is set before us not only because the task is in ad- 
vance of our present ability, but because, when 
brought within our ability, practice makes perfect. 
Even if the rule to be applied is in itself imperfect, 
practice tends to perfect our self-control; and there 
may be a use in doing what in itself alone consid- 
ered would be utterly useless, as when the athlete 
strikes a sand-bag or runs a race, not to hit an an- 
tagonist or win the prize, but merely to bring out 
his own strength and prepare himself for the actual 
trial. The aim of discipline, we repeat it, is to train 
the will, 
derstanding ; and we have no practical knowledge, 
surely no practical energy, until we put forth some 
direct act of volition to lay hold of and master what 
is set before us. Even the memory, which some- 
times seems to act so spontaneously as to receive 
impressions of ideas and words as readily as the 
mirror or the lake reflects the stars or the faces be- 
fore its surface, needs constant attention to receive 
its message, and frequent iteration to keep it. The 
prehensile power of the mind, like that of the hand, 
needs some positive act to enable it to grasp its 
trust, and, like the hand, it holds what is put into 
it not by being passively opened, but by closing 
upon it with decided effort; and thus the sceptre 
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So, too, with ‘the { 
fore the other, art that require 
more muscular effort than the utt 
the reading of print. We were not m 
to walk, but trained to it, and all th 
the world would have been of 1 
tice on our part. At first we 
foot before the other, but we 
to it merely for being told 
take the first step; and the curiosity le 
whole household in the successful achieven 
very proper, for it is the first step that 
brings all the others in its train. Yet we had 
peat it many times before we were sure of « 
ing; and so, through numberless efforts, 
and tumbles, we mastered the art of locomot 
seems to us now to be as natural as to brea 
we walk without any effort, 
even when dreamy from fatigue or reverie, at 
ly knowing which way we are going. So it is with 
all our acquisitions, especially with all our active 
habits; and the penman, swordsman, inusicia 
countant, mathematician, artist, author, 
a careful discipline rise into a second nature 
think, speak, and act as if they moved fre 
within by some mysterious power instead of acting 
of themselves with painstaking effort. 

We might go into the philosophy of the s 
and show by what mental law it is that the active 
powers need thorough drill just as the intellectual 
powers need constant exercise and nurture. The dif- 
ference between the laws of action and of perception 
becomes more obvious by comparing the capac f 
memory with the muscular faculty. Thus we re- 
member what we have seen or read by repeated 
sight or perusal, but we perform an act of manual 
strength or dexterity well only by repeated practice 
or by actually doing it. The same law of habit ap- 
pears in both cases, but in the first case memory is 
the habit of the mind, while in the second case habit 
seems to be the memory of the will, and action as 
well as thought thus is mastered by habit. In both 
cases the art or power acquired becomes a second 
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nature, and he who is nanan drilled in arms 
ns to be unconscious of laborious effort, as he who 
master of a beautiful art or a foreign language. 
We believe that this truth is sadly lost sight of in 
modern education, and the multitude of books and 
helps to study have made many persons suppose 
th it wisdom and power could be imbibed by some 
ingenious decanting instead of being worked out by 
earnest and repeated effort. 

[he results of this philosophy of discipline ought 
to be most cheering, because it shows us that we 
ay acquire by practice not only a stock of knowl- 

but a capital of forces. He of course is the 
most of a man who has the most and the best forces 
at his command; and evidently, when he has mas- 
tered a considerable range of forces in the lower 
nhere of action, as the muscular powers and the 
Jemen 
ns at hand for rising to a still higher sphere of 
rgy. Thus the we l1-trained body is the encour- 
wing condition of a sound mind, and the intellectual 

1 active powers have freer and loftier play from 

mploying such ready servitors in the senses and the 
muscles. No limit can be set to this ascent of actual 
er by due mastery of the lower and preliminary 
ces. Itis as when a man mounts a well-trained 
se, and his spirits rise and his thoughts range, 

i his courage deepens the more as his active power 

s liberated from the before anxious care of the faith- 
ful steed, and he is borne by him whither he will. 
body is such a creature, and will do wonders for 
imperial soul. What holds good of the soldier’s 
lis true of every form of militant power. The 

\dier marches patiently under heavy burdens, and 

1 calm and patient step overcomes distances 

h most of us would fear to undertake without 
ince of weight on our shoulders, and without the 
lightest sense of danger to disturb our spirits. His 
tout frame thus trained to serve the master brain, 
spirit is cheerful and earnest for its work, and 

in sing or chat or fight quite at will. Is there 
ta still higher march of heroism, a lofty force of 

ill, which, using all common arts and powers as 
servitors, rises ever to its exalted office of piety and 

iarity? Do we not all need a training that shall 

t o1 nly enable us to bear our weight patiently but 

stand fire bravely—the incessant fire of ridicule, 

roach, and opposition which every earnest man 
must meet with in his life-long campaign? If we 
are learning this patience and courage, or trying to 
teach them to our children, let us not give up the 
effort because we may be at first disappointed, and 
may make some sad mistakes. The conqueror of 
the great Napoleon faltered in his first battle, and 
they who thus falter may do so from fine feelings 
and gentle sensibilities that may open them to braver 
inspirations when the first thrill of alarm is over. 
Persist, persist—practice, practice—line upon line, 
precept upon precept. This is the true way; and 
whatever we do with any fair measure of understand- 
ing and constancy we shall be sure to do well. 

Who shall set bounds to the force thus to be won? 
The most familiar experience assures us that in or- 
linary business we may acquire a power of percep- 
tion and performance that seemed before utterly out 
of the question; and where shall we place the ultima 
thule that shuts in our horizon, or measure the mount- 
ain peak that must end our highest aspiration? We 

can not doubt that as every man, in his peculiar pro- 
fession, acquires a delicacy of sense and amount of 
de axterity and foree that seem to the uninitiated al- 
most miraculous, so character may be trained to a 


tary habits of study and thought, he has the | 
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higher se snsibility and power that seem to rise into 
prophetic sagacity and apostolic might. The soul 
may be trained to a fine perception of divine things 
so as to have a vision of God, and to such an active 
energy as to subdue brute beasts and rude men by 
its eye and presence. Many sober and intelligent 
people, alike in cottages and libraries, are ready to 
go further and maintain that a frail man may so 
rule his mind under divine grace as to have com- 
mand of spiritual powers, and by obedience, faith, 
and prayer, bring God's own spirit to its help and 
comfort. The old ascetics undoubtedly carried their 
mental drill to extremes, and sometimes lost their 
wholesome foothold upon the solid earth in these 
mystical flights in upper air. Yet they teach us 
most valuable secrets in the acts of moral and men- 
tal discipline, and we may study and use their pow- 
ers without accepting their superstitions or coveting 
all their dreams. 

Perhaps in no respect do we as a people need the 
higher training more than in learning the mastery 
of the higher forms of influence over the young ; and 
the same laxity that allows youth to go on at will, 
unchecked by sound discipline, tempts parents and 
instructors to abdicate their authority and cease seek- 
ing and using the best powers of command. This is 
a great error and wrong; for surely to abdicate a 
rightful authority is as bad as to usurp a wrong one, 
and the omission of faithful rule is as much out of the 
way as the assumption of unlawful power. Hard as 
it may be to go through the highest training of our 
strength, we are to persevere, remembering that we 
are not only thus bringing out our own character but 
doing the best service for the young, and bringing 

hem to a standard of culture exalted in the very 
measure of its exacting superiority. Nay, in the 
end we give a higher charm to education by making 
it nobly exacting instead of basely indulgent. To 
climb the mountain may at first tire the knees and 
daunt the spirits, but the courage rises and the vig- 
or grows with the striving, and the mountain boy 
always shows well the noble school in which he had 
his hardy breeding. How far we are to carry this 
ascending training we do not yet fully know; yet 
we may be quite certain that we have not yet reached 
the limit, and a new day will break upon our meth- 
ods of culture when one-half the time and strength 
that have been given to an unnatural ascetism in 
the service of superstition shall be devoted to the 
true development of our being in the light of a rea- 
sonable faith, and that strong and blessed life which 
is now so often only a fair vision or a speculative 
doctrine shall become a solid fact, and establish the 
true civilization and humanity among men. 

But to whatever degree the discipline is carried 
the end is certain. He who accepts a mas/er and 
continues in the practice of his precepts upon the 
right principle is sure to win the mastery. This last 
word fitly closes our present article and crowns our 
thought most cheerfully. He most surely conquers 
who most faithfully serves; and the reason of his 
victory is as obvious as the fact. The reason of it 
is, that he who serves a true master rises into fel- 
lowship with him by acceptance of his essential 
truth and spirit, and becomes his equal the more 
The pupil most docile most 


complete is his service. 
effectually possesses the mind of his teacher, and the 
disciple most obedient most enters into the life and 


power of the master. Thus the true obedience is 
the true victory, and we bring truth and law, nature 
and God, to our side, and are strong with their might 
as we follow their bidding. What, in fact, is obe- 
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dience but the application of truth to practice? and 
thus he employs the best weapons of conquest who 
most wisely obcys. In natural scicnce—as for ex- 
ample, in the laboratory—it is clear that he is mas- 
ter of nature who studies and follows her laws. 
Equal order rules moral and spiritual things, and 
they who would subdue the world must themselves 
be first subdued to the power that is almighty. They 
who know best how to make disciples of others first 
became disciples themselves, and the empire which 
they founded now lifts its cross above every imperial 
crown, 

This true mastery appears not only in its deepen- 
ing peace but in its rising power. The whole life is 
more instead of less inspired by true discipline, and 
through the well-worn channels of right and fixed 
habits the tides of divine force most copiously flow. 
God’s own spirit gives the mastery of the highest 
of arts. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 
*“*T wish you merry Christmas, 
And happy New Year; 
A pocket full 
And a bottl 


‘Pee merry Christmas tide finds us a sober people, 
and yet never so heartily and hopefully could we 
wish each other a Happy New Year. The long, 
tranquil autumn, unusually br and mild, has 
led us into December and the heart of the winter. 
If there was less glory on the trees than usual, no 
man could regret it, as he thought of those 
in the field, not for flowers or grain, but fi r quite an- 


of money, 


full of beer.” 


} 
ati! 


who were 


other harvest. 

The retrospect of the year is more prodigious than 
that of any other year in the lives of most of us. It 
has revealed to us that we are a nation, and it has 
brought us face to face with war. We 
educated more in a year than in all our years before. 


have been 


And yet nobody can doubt that we are a better peo- 
ple; that war has develéped qualities and powers 
which we had not suspected ; and that like all great 
historical epochs this is one that will leave men hap- 
pier than they have been. 

For under a myriad forms the destiny of mankind 
develops itself. It seems impossible to thwart or 
hinder it. A skeptic is a fool or a cynic. There is 
nothing so sure as justice. Then we laugh and ask, 
What is Justice. What is Truth, said jesting Pi- 
late, nor staid for an answer, says Bacon in his Es- 
says. But there was an answer, and it gave itself. 
All visible prosperity rests upon invisible ideas. If 
they are false, the prosperity is an illusion. Fals« 
hood in society and systems is like frost in a founda- 
tion wall. It is nothing, but it tears the wall open. 

The year that opens in war will probably end in 
peace, or the prospect of peace. And when we come 
to settle the great account of battles we shall find 
that, except for the private sorrow of stricken homes, 
the war has left us little to regret; that upon the 
nation its influence has been ennobling; and that 
the bells of this New Year will at last and truly 
‘*ring in the thousand years of peace.” 

Stnce the ‘‘Century” became rich and splendid, 
and went to a beautiful palace near Union Place, in 
which the great drawing-room is the finest in the 
city, it happens that I seldom go. It is a club—the 
‘“*Century”—and Easy Chairs are er officio members 
of clubs. Nor is it that I am afraid of the splendor 
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and the great drawing-room; but it is not , 
venient to go, and clubs are nothing if not 
veniences, 

Several years ago, when I first knew th 
tury,” it occupied a house in the then mod 
opposite Niblo’s Garden. There was a very 
front door, and a long dark then 
row stairs—then daylight, the club, and ¢g 
lowship. prohibited, excey pel 

Billiards especially were sternly { 


passage ~ 


Games were 
checkers. 

den ; but I 
mere lemonade, 


seem to remember P inch I 
in fact—and I am pretty sur 
there was now and then a cigar. 

The name of the club was always a riddl 
neophytes. Why Century? Were the men: 
that they believed themselves to | 
choice spirits of the age—re presentatives of its 
and heart and hand, and so an epitome of t! 
tury? This was the but i 
remarkable that as fast became mer 


rogant 


utside question ; 

as men 
—Centurions we call ourselves—they fi 
propriety and probabi that i 


In fact, if any body doubted, w« 


greatest yin 
ation. 
make it convenient to happen in on some Ws 
day or Saturday evening and settle the questi 
himself? Wednesday and Saturday—especiall 
urday—were the field nights. Then the C 
ded. Each one jumped upo 
xy, and went off at a slapping pace. Old y 
vial, what tender songs you l 
good stories! what happy badinage! 
only an oil-cloth on the floor. Th 
the blue blood looked down in their portraits { 
th 3 walls. » We Sat I 
small tables scattered about. 
with smoke. The fire blaz 
gay evenings to pass, and pl 
The clocks and 
point the morning hours 
The Cent iry Club w 
who had 
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member. 


men a common 
were artists, < 


art and literature. The 


suits, 


club was simple enough, if the inqu 


The first « 


sulted the dictionary. : 
It was : 


word century is a hundred. 
dred The 


‘ription was reasonable. 


initiation fee w 


club of literary and artistic fellowship, with a1 
ly meeting for doing business and eating « 
It was a club designed for men who were n 
The marvel was that it was difficult to sy 

and in the 
Broadway a man was really not meas 


money in an evening; earlier da 


money but by his actual capital of manl 
dandy was out of place. <A prig was anni 
It was not a club of mutual admiration. N 
the phlebot« mizers of conceit were legion 
There was no regular cuisine: it was not a 
ing club, but occasionally a Centurion 
ner. Sometimes, also, the club invited friend 
There was the strawberry party in the summer, a 


fave 


the dancing or singing party in the winter, wi 
finally became a Twelfth Night, or what you wi 
Great guests were also entertained upon great ¢ 
Upon the evening of the Cooper Fes 
remember, Mr. Webster was brought to the 
after the orations and speeches in Tripler Hall 
should never have come. It was a melancl 
sight. Do you remember, O Tomaso di Roma, t! 
four hundred pictures of the Baron Stubens, of whi 
we heard that ludicrous and lamentable evening‘ 


sions. 
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It was not a private party of Centurions, There 
1s a crowd of outsiders. 

After some time the club moved into Clinton 
Place, and to a more spacious and agreeable house. 
1s like a well-ordered home below ; and up stairs 

were the familiar oil-cloth, and arm-chairs, and 

ll tables. Here Greenough came with his won- 
f talk; and here how many who are living still 

The Nestor 
s, who revives for us younger men the 





t flying on winged words! 


fa London age, and of a love and knowl 


f the theatre and actors such as Charles Lamb 
1, here told his impressions of modern players, 
from Mrs. Piozzi’s Conway to Edmund Kean, 
to Rachel and Edwin Booth. Here, too, the 
r men whose names are public names sat round, 
i smoked, and sipped, and listened with sparkling 
s and jovial lips. 

[his was Thackeray’s favorite room on Saturday 
and here, too, were the most memorable 

rs, as when Kane returned from his last expe 
ind he and Thackeray met for the first time. 
Doctor had seen one of his sailors, in the long 
ht when he was frozen under a Greenland 

, intently reading, and curious to know what 
held him so fast, came to him and found 
it was ‘* Pendennis.” rhe story interested 
ray, and the huge Briton and slight heroic 
{merican met with the utmost cordiality and sym- 


Kane told his wonderful adventures, and we all 

ind listened. It was like dining with Marco 

The tale was marvelous, but we believed it. 

\ hen our minds were blue with polar ice and 

thoughts were frosted, they were dissolved 

us in the warm mist of pathos that softens thy 

», exile of Erin! It was as if we heard 

hat you heard in your heart, as you sang 
r Prout’s words: 


inlv vou 











“With deep aff 
And recollection, 
I often think of 

Those ndon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, 
In the days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle 








Their magic spells. 
On this I ponder 
Where’er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, 
Sweet Cork of thee; 
With thy bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 





The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee.” 


Then followed Thackeray in his ‘‘ Three Sailors 
sristol City,” or his favorite ‘‘ Doctor Luther,” 
h he poured out in a great volume of voice like 

ily wine: 
“For the souls’ edification 
Of this decent congregation, 
Worthy people! by your grant, 
I will sing a holy chant, 
I will sing a holy chant. 
f the ditty sound but oddly, 
‘Twas a father, wise and godly, 
Sang it so long ago. 
Then sing as Doctor Luther sang 
As the Reverend Doctor Luther sang: 
Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 
He is a fool his whole life long.” 


Thack : ce as : 
Thackeray makes his “ Philip” sing it now; for in 
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his ** Philip,” as in his ‘* Pendennis” and ‘* Clive New 
come,” Thackeray lives his youth over again. 

Other 
at last Pa n, after many quiet, droll delays 
sang the ‘‘Widow Machree,” in his low, intense, 
weird voic 
ld 


ind other stories streamed after, until 





, until we seemed to be list 





old Irish crone squatting by her small fire in : 

ly cabin, murmuring with vague lations 

the night wind sings. And it is a word of nev 

about Paul Duggan which has set the memory of 
the Easy Chair to recall the “Century” and th 

Centurions. The news was in a letter from Paris to 
the Evening Post a few weeks ago. It was the tid 
ings of his death. He expected to die long a 

He had lived so long beyond expectation, “so be 

yond reason,” as he was used to say with that earn- 
r, ? | ] 


t, sad, sweet smile, that he seemed to hav ar 

quired some mystic hold upon life, and his mortality 

was not to be measured by the ordinary rules 

Paul Duggan was an Irishman. He came early 
: - 





o this country; st 


t rt as a painter; wast 
Professor of Drawing in the Free Academy in N 
York ; fell ill with the consumption ; went to Europ 
eight or nine years ago, and came home somewhat 
; found himself unable to work in the Acad 

my or the studio, and returning to England 
quietly there until a sl since when he went 
to Paris for a visit, and there suddenly died. And 
how much has died with him! 

He has left no works; nothing that will compel 
the world to remember him and wish he had lived 

But upon a small circle, 
e memory of his old 














especially 


sociates 





an 








, he has carvet 





iri 1e in imperisl 
lines. There are few men so purely unselfish as he 
was; so naturally gentle and unobtrusive. Yet it wa 
not because he was a negative person, for he wa 
thinker and a man of strong convictions and grea 
talent. His nature was exquisitely artistic; full of 
sympathy for all kinds of grace and beauty; deli- 
| cately sensitive to sounds and sights 
, and of the truest humor. His apprecia- 
tion of wit and humor lighted his whole soul with 
laughter. ‘*A good thing” was an inward and con- 
wring delight. The expression was never 
boisterous, but it was delightful. Humor affected 
him like electricity, putting his system into a cheer- 
ful giow. 

He was sincerely an artist in his organization, but 
he had no distinguished faculty. He studied faith- 
fully, he felt deeply, he sympathized wholly; but 
his hand was inadequate to the work. Of course 
much of his small performance is to be explained by 
sickness and the duties of his position. He was 
| very poor, and had few opportunities. But what he 
did was done with all his heart. That never failed, 
if the hand did. Consequently all his works have 
all his earnestness, and one or two crayon heads of 
Centurions, that used to hang upon the walls (they 
hang there still, I have no doubt), are most admira- 





and mental 





stantly re 








ble and satisfactory portraits. 

But while he painted no great pictures his knowl- 
edge of anatomy was accurate and thorough, and 
at an early age he was admirably qualified for his 
post as teacher of drawing; and he had the most 
| subtle appreciation of music and delight in it 8 | 
had studied the science, and he had unusual gifts of 
ear and genius in its pursuit. His playing at the 
piano was self-taught, but it was exquisite. The 
most curious and involved harmonies flowed from 
his skillful fingers; and his playing was the weav- 
ing of a rich, thick cloud of music that overhung 
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For som 
Wednesday 
tury.” 


that 


away 


ad, whe 


n restore the last Pleiad 
In the new rooms of the * 


never s¢ 1; to Many 


msule. 
1 dreams, and shook the « ken 
mething is henceforth wantin; 
‘ vy alway 
‘* Evenings we knew - . : liti al 
, his way: that as politics 
Happy as this: I 
: rt and as the objec 
races we mis n a , 
Pleasant to see: y , the governed, and 
Kind hearts and true, | Tin sub al powerful if 
Gentle and just, piness, it is entirely impossible 
Peace to your dust! | Thus the question that used t¢ 
We sing round the tr v. ‘Why mix up the m 
.? -s ' “t = . 


Tue Lyceum, or the lecture-course, seems to hold 
fast to public favor. The wise men who foretold its 











n whatever, how can you prevent the 


from becoming a matter of political in 


| L n this winter has but on 





and common 


of the rel 


t service In £lving a mor precise 1 ) 


‘ith of many honest, patriotic hea 





ns ’ 


| ly change in the cl 


would be likely tor 





observer 
mm i 





ry, ; instantly bagged by the L 
Commi sand carried through the country. 
yas a natural and simple curiosity to see th 
ym much had been said; a 


isiest way was to ask tl 





y were thoroughly ected ; tk 





nething in an agreeable way, as well as 


lat, they were very sure to be called again. 
But recently there has been a more manifest dis- 


to hear men who have been known as tech- 
ic men.” This winter Mr. Everett, 
y 1 Mr. Sumner, have not only 
‘delivering orations,” but they have been lec- 





rheir names are printed in programmes and 
icks of tickets. They : 
i statesmen, and senators, but they 
hey are * itinerants,” as the papers whicl 
1 the leading lecturers used to call them, be 
» leading lecturers liked to talk about lib- 
1 did not believe that true Christianity 


Yes ; the 





re not only ora- 


lec- 














ever saying “ slavery.” yal 
The Honorable Edward Everett is an ‘* itin- 
And the Honorable Daniel 8. Dickinson is 
rant.” And the Honorable Charles Sum- 

is no better. They make journeys to deliver 
ind eloquent and inspiring and instructive 

rses upon the most timely of topics to the 
ger throngs of intelligent hearers, and there- 
ure “itinerants.” Horrible trade! They 
wy not gather samphire, but they do squelch 
Mr. Everett is re port 1 to have 

| that, were he commencing his career again, hi 


















4 vampire. 


1 probably choose the Lyceum as his arena. 
s that it is a new and peculiarly Amer- 





reflect that every Lyceum lecturer in 





practice speaks to fifty thousand persons, at 
t, during the season, and that they are the most 


telligent men and women in the country, the pow- 


f the system is evident enough. It may well 
lure ambition, for it brings the orator into the di 
personal presence of all those people. Probably 
lief Lyceum lecturers are personally more wide- 
known than any other class of public men in the 





itry. Itis a career—a profession; yet how shall 
in fit himself for it? How can he, unless he is 
rally called to it as a singer is called to sing, 
certain natural gifts ? 

In pursuing its studies upon the aspects of Amer- 
in life and manners, and especially in this of the 
ture Lyceum, the Easy Chair lately rolled it- 
ver to the Brooklyn Opera-house and heard Mr. 
It shall tell its own story in a separate 





If 





Ir was a lovely October evening, then, when a 
owd of elegantly-attired persons of both sexes 
might have been seen wending their way to an il- 
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| balcony, the Easy Chair looks around up 


ated buildi 
that is, the Op 


in other words, the B. Academy of Musi 








i the Scala lt San Carlo each 1 i 
1 the New York O i-] more magni 
( but for symmet irmth, and cl 
t « rfulness ra-] in the world 














S$ WhO wal | 
ri ( looking at the xXpanse of stage, Vv i 
C ( ered with r vs of 
| 1 the footlights to a landscape of cl - 
} ! y ; + 

of « h serv t t 
Amina, the Maid of Milan, and the pastoral 
B 1 footlights was a | 
| la small table a 








, 

1 multitude 
evening him 

ing the hous fi 
toral la hav 
of pleasure t I 





to summon 





re were ushers, gentlemen of the Society, who 
showed ladic i ir d 
and apt badges looked like a poetical version of the 
Metropolit i 


o seats, and with their dress-c 





reater force was presumed 
in pressing aside a too ex- 








qu 
passive I rinoline. In the sé 
unple li with fluttering rib- 





ndid silks and shawls, 


© tranquilly expectant, so calmly smiling, so shyly 





blushing (if, haply, in all that crowd there were a 
pair of lovers!), it was hard to believe that civil 
war was wasting the land, and that at the very mo- 


| ment some of those glad hearts were broken—but 


t 
would not know it until the sad news came. Yet it 
as easy to understand, in the same glance, how 


ul 





old nati ‘were ever at war were so f 


in their cities; and to feel that even the terrible 


thought we had eluded forever, that 
was our synonym of utter woe, was not, after all, so 
terrible; that even civil war might | 


pe that we 





shaking the 
gates and the guests still smile in the chamber 
But while leaning against the wall, 








ming throng and thinks of camps far 
iting drums, and wild alarms, and sweeping squad 
rons of battle, there is a sudden hush and simulta- 
neous glance toward one side of the house, and th 
behind the seats at the side, and making for the sta, 


away, and 


door that opens into the auditorium, marches a pro- 
cession, two and two, very solemn, very bald, very 
full of white cravat. They are the 
invited guests, the honored citizens of B . the 
reverend clergy, the mayor and aldermen, possibly ; 
perhaps the ex-members of the scho 1 committe 


gray, and very 





some very rich gentlemen, doubtless ; and, beyond 


question, a body of substantial, intelligent, decorous 
They disappear for a moment within the 
door, and immediately emerge upon the stage with 


people. 


a composed bustle, moving the seats, taking off their 
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coats, blowing their noses, sedately interchanging 
mild mirth, and finally seating themselves, and gaz 
ing at the audience evidently with a feeling of doub 
whether the honor of the position compensates for 
its great disadvantage; for to sit behind an orator i 
like being in the next house to a singer. 

The audience is now waiting, both upon the stage 


and in the boxes, with a kind of expectation. The 
is little talking, but a tension of heads toward th 
The last nose is blown there, the last joke 
< all attention is concentrated upen an « 
cted object. The edge of eagerness is not suffered 


to turn, but precisely at the right mom 
with a dark head and one with a gray 
at the depth of the stage, adv: 
aisle toward the footlights anc 
are the President of the Society 
audience applauds. It is not 
it is rather applausive ap] 
able merit. The gray-headed orator bows gravel 
and slightly, lays a roll of MS. upon the table, th 
he and the President seat themselves side | id 
For a moment they converse, evidently « 
ing the brilliant audience The orat 
dently says that the table is right, that tl 
right, that the glass of water is right, 
that he is ready. 

In a few neat words ‘‘ the honored 


chusetts” is introduced, and he rises and 

steps forward. Standing for a moment, h 

the applause. He is dressed entirely 

wearing a dress coat, and not a frock. Before 
says a word, although it is but a moment, a s 

flash of memory reveals to the attentive Easy Ch 
all that he has heard and read of the orator before 
him ; how he returned an accomplished scholar from 
Germany, graced with a delicacy of culture hitherto 
unknown to our schools; how the youthful professor 
of Greek at Harvard, transferred to the pulpit of 
Brattle Street, held men and women in thrall by the 
glossy splendor of his rhetoric and the pleading music 
of his voice, drawing the young scholars after him, 
who are now our chief glory and pride; how his Phi 
Beta Kappa oration and apostrophe to Lafayette who 
was present, is still the fond tradition of those who 
heard it; and how as he passed on from triumph to 
triumph in his art of oratory, the elegance, the skill, 
the floridity, the elaboration, the unfailing fitness 
and severe propriety, with all the minor gifts, con 
soled Boston that it was not Athens or Rome, and 
had not heard Pericles or Cicero. If you ventured 
curiously to question this fond recollection, to ask 
whether the eloquence was of the heart and soul, or 
of the mind and mouth; whether it were impas 
sioned oratory, burning, resistless, such as we dream 
Demosthenes and Patrick Henry poured out; or 
whether it were polished and skillful declamation 
those old listeners were like lovers. They did not 
know; they did not care. They remembered the 
magic tone, the witchery of grace, the exuberant 
rhetoric; they recalled the crowds clustering at hi 
feet, the gusts of emotion that in the church swept 
over the pews, the thrills of delight that in the hall 
shook the audience ; their own youth was part of it ; 
they saw their own bloom in the flower they remem- 
bered, and they could not criticise or compare. 

All this recollection gushed through the mind of 
the Easy Chair before the orator had we ll opened 
his lips. It was not fair, but it was inevitable. If 
we should see and hear Patrick Henry, with uplifted 
finger, shouting, ‘‘ Charles First had his Cromwell, 
and George Third—may take warning by his exan.- 


’ would it ! 


n, what we | 


tern an ordeal 
‘ it when your plasti 
tamped with such burning traditi 


What but to expect 


was not fair. 
The fir 
fectly arti 
fog 
rive 
florid exordium. The 
distinct ; not especia 
[he orator was i 
vehemently forward or ste 
h that quaint planti: 
but restlessly changi 
rounded but monot 
hands moved h i 
special refer >TO W 
the discours 


I was strictly a 


and causes: there was no ju 

It seemed therefore 

attention. Th 

pact and calm chapter of history by 
versed in it as any man in the 
culminated in : i 

This was an elaborate picture in w 
neutral tint. There was not rle one 


peculiarly picturesque or vivid; no electri 
hole disn ne shudder 


l 


that sent the wl r 
to every hearer; no sudden light of burni 
no sad elegiac music. was purely 
Each word was choice; each detail wa 
was properly cumulative to its climax 
that was reached, loud applause follows 
neral, but not enthusiastic. No one ¢ 
admire the skill with which the senten 


structed; and so elaborate a piece of w 


justly challenged high praise. But till 
you get any thrill from the most perfect 1 


Then followed a caustic and brilliant 
the attitude of Virginia in this war. | 
of his discourse the orator was himself 


personage; for it was to him, when edit 
North American Re », that James Madiso 


his letter explanatory of the Virginia res 
I d t 


98. The wit that sparkled then in the pa 


Review glittered now along the speech 
Junius turned centleman and transfixi 
with sarcasm. The action was much 


+} 


gut after, in one passage, describing tl 
wrought by rebels upon the country, he turn 
upraised hand, to the rows of white cravat 


} 
< 
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ho sat behind him, and 


apostrophized them : 
ne, ministers of the living God, may we not 
it a breach of Christian charity exclaim, 
there not jen curse, 
ider in the sto of he 
mmon wrath to blast th 


ome hide 


b 
ven, 
man 
tne 1 his intry iin?” 
ittered with more f than any 


[he orator’s hai were clasped and 


he moved more rapidly across the stage; it 


ken with artistic energy, and loudly ap 


¢ 


far the admirable clearness of statement, 


1 peri ct propri ty of speech, idd d to the persona 
re which surrounds any man so distinguishe 
orator, had secured a well-bred attention. Bu 


ager fixed intentness, sensi 


] 
i 
t 


was not yet that 
ry tone and shifting h 
hows that he thoroughly poss 
audience. There was none of that 
in which the very heart and soul s 
and at any moment it would have 


unor of the speaker, 
sses ali a con 
charmed 
i to be 
been 
» co out. 
when leaving the purely historical current he 
ito some considerations upon the views of 
ufairs taken by foreign nations, the 
f his treatment excited a more vital attention. 
interest and a heartier applause. 


da 


a successful 


Vivacious 


was a truer 
| when still pressing on, but with unchang 
F onsequences of 
yn, the audi , for the first time, really 


orator, that sec« 
een gained? How ar 

Will the mal 
i-rendition 


3 said the ssion 
ful, what has | 
ses of discontent removed? 
ts have seceded because of the m 
tiv ? But ho has secession helped 
When, in the happy words of another, Canada 
n brought down to the Potomac, do they 
< their fugitives will be restored? No: not if 
came to its banks with the hosts of Pharaoh, 
und the river ran dry in its bed. 
Loud applause here rang through the building. 
tinued the orator, more 
ik, in that case, to carry their slaves into 
territories now free? No, not if the Chief Justice 
f the United States—and here a volley of applause 
ttled in, and the orator wiped his forehead—not 
venerable Chief Justice Taney should live yet 
iry, and issue a Dred Scott decision every day 


» slaves 


Or, cor vehemently, do 


followed the sincerest applause of the whole 
and the Easy Chair pinched his neighbor 


sure that all was as it seemed; that these 
orator was 


make l 
words actually spoken, and that the 
me he came to hear. 

lhe hour and a half were passed. The peroration 

is upon the speaker’s tongue, closing with an ex- 

ition to old men and old women, young men 

nd maidens, each in his kind and degree, to come 

the waves come when navies are stranded—come 

1s the winds come when forests are rended—come 

ith heart and hand, with purse and knitting needle, 
with sword and gun, and fight for the Union. 

He bowed: the audience clapped for a moment, 
then rose and bustled out. 

—It was not fair; no, it was not fair. The Easy 
Chair did not find—how could he find?—the charm 
which those of another day remembered. The ora- 
tion was a most admirable and elaborate essay, full 
of instruction and truth and patriotism. It was 
written in the plainest language, and did not con- 
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It was delivered with perfect 
idence 
and with an artistic 
an illustrati: 
th 


tain a doubtful word. 
propriety, 
habit of pul 


of articulation 


with the conf that comes from th 


} 1 


lic speaking, 


SAL) 
and emphasis. <A m of 
memory it was remarkable, for was bu 
ond time that the address had 

cupied an hour and a half in the delivery, and \ 
ned upon the table. O 
three or four times was there hesitation wl 


d the 


» had already written. 


been spoken. 


manuscript lay unoy 
any 
yveaker w 
His power in th 

He i 


any thing on 


reminc hearer that the sy s repeati 


1 
what he 
respect has been often mentioned. understood 
to have said that, if he reads 
repeat it correctly ; but if he has written it out, he 


his al 


3 a completeness 


1 
, he can 


can repeat it verbatim and always. unu 
facility 
and finish which very few « 
1 say exactly what he means, 


secures to all his speecl 
rators command. 
and nothing 
dd 
tion to express, as so many speakers do, n 
they re ally think. But, on the other h 
doubtful whether all that electric eloquence b 
the hearer is caught up as by a whirlwind a1 
onward at the will of the orator, is not a tradition i 
the f this orator. The glow of feelin 
the burst of passior 
power—th ; : 
adjourn and 
found in the oratory ¢ 
sh 


den ? 


ul 


‘ 
being never borne away by confusion or su 


ds 


speech Ss <¢ 
he fiery 
influenc 
1 spring to arms—are not 
f the Academy. But why 
ld all flowers be expected to grow in every gar- 


rush of rhetoric, t 
overwhelming in which makes 


nates m 1) 


ymplished a 
should 


rator, so act 


Phat so experienc i 
as Mr. 


cholar, urteot 
appear as a Lyceum lecturer is 
the times. And that circumstances pern 
him to devote his talents to the dise 
tal a question as that which we are debating now, 
is a gain for 1 for the country. He has be 
heretofore the famous eulogist of Lafayette and Wash- 


SO « is Everett, 
another friendly 
it 


sign of 


sion of so vi- 


us n 


ington. The times inspire him now to eulogize the 
great cause which their lives illustrated. 

The experience of this winter shows how deeply 
an institution so 


It 


and firmly rooted is the Lyceum 
long supposed to be only a temporary luxury. 
is not annual nor biennial: it is perennial. 


Our Foreign Burean. 


jms month we began with Kénigsberg and the 
fete of the coronation of the Prussian King, at 
which the great King declared his royal prerogative 
a gift of God, and the hearers said Amen. In what 
direction, then, are we driving that the divine right 
of kings finds so loud assertion and so brilliant echo 
upon the heel of the year 1861? Where is all that 
fine German afflatus of liberal thought which blew 
so gustily through the year of 1849; which crys- 
tallized in poems; which left rare streaks of blood ; 
which tamed the successor of Frederick the Great 
into the begging of a crown from a street crowd, 
and which latterly has fanned the drooping stars 
and stripes into tense outspread of its great field of 
promise ? 

In our day there has been no more throne-like 
assertion of prerogative than King William made at 
Konigsberg ; and in the disturbed state of the world 
people repose upon it as one of the fast things by 
which to moor in any possible storm. The Amen 
that was given to the King’s words may be inter- 
preted: Better have something steadfast, and that 
seems to fasten God-ward (whether it does or not), 
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than to drift eternally. At least so sa 

apologists; and they say, furthermore, 

manifold interpretations of tl 

tion, and entertainment of 


together, and mak 


sador in sh 
drives through th 
1 coach, with six 
in 
glorified as 
whatevy 
lar worst! i 
But while we « 
in this old directi 
polishing those 
ice through which Imperia 
ht of th 
home invites a 
I izzle of Stat hinance, 
t of language, that he bo: 
d prerogativ that he ¢ 
such to his son that his pe 
and thence only. The 
M. Fould makes as striking 
Prussian inaugu 
Democratic Europe 


bolder front upon complications 
I 


tl 
Boldness is needed to look them down. 
in a struggle; not only with the Polish bu 


that never-ending Caucasian campaigi 
its own generous-minded monarch. 
cipation problem is by no me 

ly as had been hoped. TI 

represent a very considera 

of Russia, have f 
lent hostility to t 


» gen 3; measure 
ernment; and now it is 


found that the 
selves are not ertaining graciously th r of | to bi ‘ 
that middle position between serfdom and liberty, | The inte: 
which, by the Imperial decree, goes before full « 1 vented 
cipation. They not only recognize no obli ion Alissov | 

k, but no obligation to pay for tl an h the same 

Their idea of freedom is an ignor y large | apartment 

one, and freedom to be royally i , coi 
of it. Like all slaves, they in ‘ 
bondage with work, and idleness with liberty. purpose 
many quarters they have shown signs of revolt; the | rest upor 
military has been summoned to place a limit to their | lemma he acts like the 
claims of freedom. They are entering upon that} drama, and is branded as a thi 
difficult schooling (doubly difficult * the st The real robber, however, is at 
flush of freedom) that shall teach them to be con- | M. Alissov, who has lived above si i 
tentedly poor and contentedly industrious. We nev-| mixed bonhomie recklessness, generosity, 
er doubt but they will be as apt learners as any; | of all moral status test the mettle of the 
but the lesson is not one that can be mastered in a} and win the house. All the details of th 
day. Indolence will have its triumphs, and vice its | the hesitancy of this Robert Macaire (nan 
saturnalia, before order is restored. arov), the pleadings of his conscience, t1 

Young Russia too, represented by the universi- | the adroitness with which he disarms s 
ties, is in a ferment; the colleges of Moscow and of | remorse with which he receives new favo! 
Petersburg have been closed. Generals stand in! Alissov, are all carefully worked. 
place of chancellors; and only the other day some | Upon this » of affairs drops the « 
hundreds of students were confined in the prisons of | enfr’acte, and the tall military ¢ 
the capital. These are not good auguries. The) ish-blue long aks stalk about 
nationality question of Poland complicates sadly the | clanging sabres. A new scene 0] 
situation. The fierce, strong hand of Nicholas would | years after, in a distant town of Russi 
have dealt sternly with all these difficulties, but | birches i green towered churches are i 


Alexander is of a different temper. Not so deter A caravan of prisoners is on its way t 
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Among them (so slow is Russian jus- 
yur friend Velski going to his puni hment for 
illeged robbery of M. Alissov. Among them 
is M. Batcharov, who having squandered the 
this theft has taken to desperate gaming. 
sasion he is accused of false play, and in a 

for which : mpest 4 


sills his accuser. He, too, 


show of re- 
is on his way 


trangely 
Madame 
relatiy 


the firs they 
1 which i 


wend on under 
yon a traveling landau i 
v), with a dependent 
pretensio 3 is the 
ling at tl 


r show of f 


ulprit 


in his 


wish him G 
t is the hand of 
with an ou 


is there is anew and warmer gre¢ 
the lovers of old, and the lady of the 
ipon taking up the 
+ him to the world. 


condemned man 


t the Russian officials come between. 
very clear to such pleasant frien 
convicts — th 
they are ordered to Siberia, and on they 
Che tempest of tearsis nothing. They may 
irt at St. Peters the lady y try 
it pleases her; but the whip smacks— 
d the 


10 more 


thes 


men only as 


m 


trail moves on 
than 
name 
only to show in 

3, and how 


in it in any one ¢ 


1 man might 


upon his fi 


» epitomized it 
ipe a Russian play Russian 
with its laggard, uncertain pace, re 
raps in the Russian theatres. 
1ILE in this pen-mood, let us give here a little 
f another sort—one acted in life, where no- 
id to see or hear. The scene is England, 
October, the author is the parish clerk of 
work-house, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
. London, and the hero a pauper, insane, and 
-that the curtain has fallen—dead. 
John Turner was his name; and in the year 1837, 
same year on which good Queen Victoria com- 
d her auspicious reign, John Turner kept a 
¢ inn for travelers, called the Fox Inn, on High- 
ite Hill; a hill which every body knows who has 
r climbed the dingy stairs of St. Paul’s, and seen 
lying like a great hulk in the sea of fog and smoke; 
ty body knows it too, who has ever thundered 
vn Highgate Hill in an English coach (before yet 
iching from Northamptonshire was utterly gone 
, and dashed on through mazes of streets to the 
ld Bell and Crown, or to the Cross Keys. Sut this 
loes not concern John Turner; who, as we said, in 
he good year 1837, kept the Fox Inn on Highgate 
Hill. In a certain month of that year Queen Vic- 
torla was taking a drive in a coach-and-four, in com- 
pany with the Prince of Leiningen; and it so hap- 
ned that, as they reached the top of Highgate Hill, 
and were about descending, the horses took fright 
id dashed off at full speed. The coachman lost 
itrol of them ; the carriage was swaying from side 
side when the landlord of the Fox Inn saw the 


¢ him to p 
nmemoration of t 

t an ex] 

fell away 


ry brings us to every 
if forward gallantly 
World’s Fair of 1862. 
1 is to be worthily re 
that 
up in more 


the 
eparative 
Americ presented 
direction. The buildi: 
majestic proportions thar 
1 of less frail an aspect. Thus ear 
ind nec applications f 
rticles in the mechanical departmen 
Very mt 


sssary to deny 


epresented by models. 


lerful by reas 


vy, which is won 
and even 7 


used for want of space; 
the astern ai 
ily be represented by miniatt pi 
rhe contracts for the refreshment saloons are al- 
ready out; and though we shall not have the fam 
Soyer to cater again in the boudoirs of Lady Bk 
ton, the ne of all Europe will be on trial; and 
servitors talking French, German, Spanish, or Ital 
ian, with blazon on their collar 
will re ich language as shall make 
the guests seem at home. 

It seems very strange that this 
val should be preparing with such quietude, and such 
trust in the peaceful intention of all the world, while 
war is simmering in every arsenal of Europe. 
the papers which carry details of the 1 
the arts occupy half their 
enumeration of warlike material which is in prepa- 
ration, and with discussion of the respective merits 
of the new rifled guns, 

The Armstrong weapon has by 
reached the ordeal of criticism. Its opponents are 
growing bolder than ever. It is alleged that its 
effectiveness in China was by no means so decided 
as the simpler rifled gun of Franc and the late 
trials of the 100-pounders have shown almost total 
inadequacy for rapid and continuous firing. 


sat anchors for 


cuis 


some distinctive 


eive orders in s 


e carni- 


Even 
ew palace of 
with 


available space 


no means vet out- 


Experi 
ments upon a target, whose construction was iden 
tical in iron plate and timber backing with the sides 
of the ship Warrior, proved the superiority of the 
old smooth bore over the Armstrong ordnance at 
distances ranging under 1000 yards. 

Old artillerists object more strongly than ever to 
the complication of the breech-loaders. The more 
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iz 


simple the weapon, they say, the more rapi 
I } . J 


ill ] 
lll-ad 


1 and 
A cracked vent-piece or an il 


sure the firing. 
rew may throw a vast weight of metal out 


justed s« 
of service. 
Captain H usted, of the Roy 
letter, thus sums up his “ 
Armstrong : 


il Navy, 
finding 

of the “First, under 
however critical and imminent, it can not b 


cure 


he muzzle; second, it can not be dou ‘ : 
hird, it can not throw an incendiary (Martin’s) shell: 
rth, it can not be used with reduced char 
fear of the effects of air space; and, fifth, 
certain limits of distance it can not be u 
either troops or boats, with either shot or shell, 
fear of the lead which strips from all its projecti 
Tue papers that tell us thi 
Graham is dead—a tall, 
industrious, half-eloquent statesman. 
part of many Ministries, a1 
haps, by his association with that of Sir Rol 
He full a 
the awkwardest arrest an 0] 
debate ; 
accomplished a politician for that ; rich, w 
in nothing brilliant; of first-rate w« 
but never a scintillation of g 
of mention ever overtook him in life, 
heartiness of encomium flows after him 
dead. Of course we speak in this way only of t 
public man, and of the estimate which outside ol 
For all this, there may have been 
(we do not know), beneath the politic ian, the 
the astute listener, the Minist« l 
Interior, a warm-hearted, kindly individual, whom 
all his family loved and whom all his old neighbor 
The life a m 
in politics and the papers is, after all, 
ntimes, to the life a man 
he lives most, and where he lives truest) at his own 
hearth-stone. 


tell us 


tron 


that Sir J 


1 was best 


was an indefatigable tactician ; 
of facts to 
not amiable in manner or 
rki 
nius; no enthu 
and n¢ 


now 


servers made. 


aging orator, 


mourn for with a real grief. in lives 
so strangely 


inlike, oft lives (where 


A soMEWHAT curious trial has latterly occupied 
the attention of the London public, the defenda 
Italian artist of fair reputation, 
Colucci, and the complainant a single lady of a cer- 
tain age, da 
pretty villa at Twickenham, rare pictures, and con 
siderable wealth. The Art proclivities of Miss 
Johnstone first brought the parties tog: 
being together, the Signior Colucci, with fine 
dark eyes, admired immoderately—first, the hand 
of Miss Johnstone; then the face of Miss Johnstone ; 
and most of all, it would seem, the money of Miss 
Johnstone. Intimacy grew fast out of the Art ac 
a flurry of tender notes gave healthy 


being an 


Miss Johnstone by name, who possess¢ 


quaintance ; 
1 which Miss Johnstone 
called the Signior Colucci mio caro, and he called 
the fair one *‘ his dove.” There wasa pitiful story, 
on his part, of home troubles and a suffering mother, 
which the lady relieved by large money advances, 
So things sped, till one day the lady fell sick of fe- 
ver, and being cured, was cured also of her special 
attachment. The projected marriage was broken 
off. Signior Colucci without urging any fulfillment 
of matrimonial promise, grew threatening and urg- 

nt for money. 


activity to the intimacy, i 


The lady was eager to secure the let- 
ters she had written; Colucci demanded the sum of 
£2000 for them. It was a delicate compliment to put 
so large a price upon them, which the lady acknowl- 
edged by agrecing to pay. She met him by appoint- 
ment with the notes to that amount in hand, and the 
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artist gave in bundle 


Here 


return a 
upon the lady makes a confic 
takes summary process; | 
nd ( 


defense set 


olu 
Th up was t 
aid were in way of equitable dama 
10n-fulfillment of he 
rhe jury judged differently, and $i 
two or thre« 
hnstone, at her 


isure the costs 


and his rooms searched, a 


windling. 
r matrimonial « 


let it one 
ea to m 


while Miss J 
: ] 


years 

villa of Twi 
pents at le and publicity « 
un romance. 

\ 


sion of North« 


ts manifest 
ild the man 
with the 


Sh facturi 
old Tor 


unheard 


1 
coatesce al chance 


party (a strange and almost 
ti 
open declaration of sympathy with th 

ition of a Southern Confed 


the Tory leaders are ur; 


is possible Government might be « 
even recog! 
ing with veher 
by no means imply a willingness to a 
hazards of war in its behalf. 
ind Hungarian sympathy, an 
have all had their periods of rampant displa 
Brit 
sting the British exchequer a pound of 
1othing but wi 


ish press and British Parliament wit! 
yathy which costs 
, and in great favor all over the w 
Bur wh 
nation may 


, under the 


the bal: 
e, it is certain that there i 


itever 


} 


ancing voice of 
irritating bitterness of irr 
alism, a coolness and a hate bety 
which, sooner or later, will put it 
of civilization. 

seem so near a large brotherhood 
the Industrial Peace Show of 1851. 
tianity halts in its march over the | 


caer 


itti 
Pope in all papal countries, and the 

Rationalism in all Protestant cc 
where intellectual pride is tearing off tl 


tri 


of supernaturalism from the doctrin 
And when the Goddess of R 
and worshiped (a3 she was in the days « 

She has store of pr 
| 


ison 1s 


it may be in England. 
iiners now, who reckon her a long way 
faith which sees ‘‘ things unseen.” 

And this brings us to mention of M. G 
cent h the arch-Protestant disg 
many of his old friends by declaring stoutly fo 
temporalty of the Pope. It is hard to believe | 
a mind of severe logical method, which does not 
one jot of its Protestant creed, should yet arg 
the integrity of the Papal power as a means of 
veloping Christian civilization. This Guizot d 
but he wears a lonely stateliness in his argum¢ 
The Protestants forswear him, and the Papist 
not welcome him. These latter say that his ha 
of the Imperial Government is at the bottom of 
his ultramontanisin. 

We can not dwell on such an argument. W 
make only rattling array of his points, thus: ¢ hris 
tianity is in danger of losing all its supernaturals! 
—all, in fact, that makes it vital and hope-giving 
Rationalism is stabbing it in Protestant pulpits, 2! 


book, it 





OUR FOREIGN 


’ itter-of-fact power of co stables and armies is 

wcking it at Rome. Christianity can with no 
we safety be put under the laws of municipal con 

1ce than it can be put under the laws of hu- 

It must be higher than ether to call 

stful and loving worshipers. In this regard Ro- 

n and Protestantism stand on even 
+} 


reason. 


ul i 


down with such weapons as are 
other falters ; : 
t the Rationalists, the 
to Protestantism, the 
» to the Holy Father and the 


Ler 
rust is g : 
Essavists, th I 
CGaribaldis and 
faith of 
ms a fine, untenable bit of scholastic reason- 
a gone-by man; great luminous truths in it ; 
se impra¢ ticabilities ; dee p-set, earnest do. 
t; firm Christian 


rare translucence of though 
a great ming from 
“Sool 


i metaphysic distance that it reaches us—q 


booming shot, but c« 


LAMARTINE, too, comes upon the arena of French 

iin as the antagonist of Plato and t 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. But he will 

ywn ‘*the Republic,” nor, what mi 

im, displace in the admiration of tl 
ple the author of “Emile.” There i 
r very saddening in following such graceful 
is as Lamartine’s into so hopeless battle as his 
le with Plato on the foundation of states. It 
if a graceful hussar of the Imperial army, with 
int braidand tassels, and coquettish fur-trimmed 
t, were toc 
it one of th 
preserved in the museum of the arsenal at 
s! The all adroit not 
r man been educated at the Polytechnic 
the braid is brilliant; the tassels sway 
1 the most graceful manner in the world; nothing 
iner than the horsemanship; the sabre is of 
st temper; but, alas for it! he is cutting at a 

| steel case with no man inside! 

vet there be watchful gua th 
it the arsenal. Lamartine has started up an 
if feuilletonistes who do sturdy battle for the 
k. They give him the worst wounds by 
nparing an old Republic, which being ideal was 
»ver measured by the practical, with a modern Re- 
blie (of Lamartine’s), which being ideal was ex- 
They sneer at his vanity ; 


tion of at- 


iracole with serious int 
» old steel suits of armor so care- 
(has 


movements are 


lians of tro- 


old Gree 


led by the practical. 
hey question his erudition; they make sport of his 
raises of Zoroaster and Brahma. In short, Lamar- 

» was not the man to enter the lists as against 
Still less as against Rousseau. To be sure the 
evese was no Plato, whatever may be thought of 
‘* Letters from the Mountain.” But Rousseau has 
reat multitude of French worshipers; and those 

shipers are enrolled, for the most part, among 

se poetic-minded young men and women who from 
beginning have admired the ‘‘ Meditations,” and 

‘‘Raphael,” and “‘Graziella.” They will not see 

heir idol broken down—least of all, broken down by 

iny theory about “ social contracts,” which involves 

considerations of state polity, in which the poet is 
ifessedly weak. 

Has the brilliant poet lived too long? The trees 
hat carry double blossoms mature no seed; and the 
uuble-blossoming trees, it is observed, after a cer- 
lin age, do not blossom at all. 


t} 


+] 


Wnhorver thought to see Paisley shawls and 


BUREAU. 


wines are growing largely 
is of England, while the Barclays, 
and Muirs (of Ales and Double 
sponding sufferers. 
Tue Emperor, i 

t now returned ff 
g a Savoyard prelate i 
this j 
thy. 


ty 


rring at 
ilarly notewor 
Imperial Majesty in the nam 
dl will he h id alway bs] show nth 
lly for his instrun 


mnant of his t 


eal 
ren Talley 


position. 
mountains, 
occupation until the bri 
the Sav yard 
nei 
thenec 
coll 
time ha 


Chambery. 


Wt ki 
tion of Rome: Ko } 
letters, seems to despair of 
In early autumn he urged j 
Ilungarians and Italians to that end, believin 
was no hope for Hungary until Emanuel had en 


were spea 
judgi hi 
it issue at ] 


s from 


] 
‘ there 


nt action of al 


tered 
He now advises reyolutionists to waive thi 
the relief of 


Rome. 
point, and direct all their efforts 
Venetia. 

That Austria should by 
crush the patriotism of Hu 
ply impossible. He foresees that s 
the loud constitutionalism of her recent 
ster (which she has now 
of her negoti- 
of old Hung: 
essful revolu- 


present army of 


to 


dint of harsh treatment 

he | sim- 
he will abandon 
ion, and 


yarians 


resume the iron reign of ama 
virtually done); he professes 
ating with Hungary upon the basi 


no hope 
‘- 
rian rights; he sees no chance of s 
tion, as in 1849, in the face of the 
occupation: the only course lef 
break in Venice—to rally to the Italian cause of 
erty, and so gain strength and verge to assert their 
own rights at home. He significantly adds, that 
whatever France might do to protect Rome, she will 
never interpose a finger against the resurrection of 


is to kindle 


Venice. 

Since the date of the letters of Kossuth, the iron 
hand of Francis-Joseph has made itself felt in Nun- 
The mockery of constitutional authority 
mocks no longer. The sword has swept the couris. 
‘* Necessity,” says Francis-Joseph, ‘‘ makes the law.” 
All the hereditary counts ‘‘ Obergespan,” with their 
privileges and honors, are disavowed. New German 
counts, born in an hour of rifles and dragoons, take 


gary. 
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t of diplon 
out the mi 
Summer ti! 


Ame rit ill 


n dispi 
on its v 


(a border fortiticat 


r day, to arrest a 
itoon of soldiery t 
e territory. 
not « n to blows ; 
| tippling in a wine-sl p. I y 

rs are blazing with the matter, : >| tl ul fasingle letter. Imagi 
organs show a larger and hotter han | feelings when next morning his sermon ap] 


he Swiss are loud in their nent. rint with » text reading thus—*‘ box of 


ny. 1 
it is only a lamb that bleats so angrily ; lat L a » wrote a curious note expla 
Rousses lives the wolf. irgatory; and the careful printer wh 

This reminds us of the w a ntroversy | ‘‘ correction” is derided to this day in the 


which has been going on the a mn past bet I lice, h ay, was tha f the 
the Constitutionnel (the most influential jour rings to m } , 
France) and the Canton of Geneva. We say the ing the editor. Ir. Greeley, as pri 


Canton of Geneva, since the Swiss officials have un- a peculiarly cral and. Imagine a spid 
advisedly seen fit to reply to several gross attacks fit of delirium tremens, to have tumbled into 


which, through the columns of the Constitutionnel. stand, and getting out, to have crawled over 
have been made upon Genevese society, and the il of paper—his track would be very like Mr. Gr 
licit morals and insecurity of property in that partic- manuscript. One day the name of a plac 
ular region. The French journal has alleged that . I 


in his copy 
usness of the Swiss citv was alarming: Palestine. but what pla 
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py was pass d aroun eciphered. Some 
as Jerusalem, others Jericho, but the ma 
cided that it was either Joppa or Jafla 
» one would venture to decide. The mat 
red to Mr. G.; but he had forgotten, 
ike nothing of it. At last he said, in 


is falsetto of his which denotes to all who 


tween a’ 

y true; and pity it is 
hese are not th ily dissimilar things between 
‘ Mr. Gh y can make no differene 

men rofessor 5 vot. It was said at 
t xs” of which I have 
1 tl e was shortly after the great met 
r, which happened not far from the gre: 
York, about years before the Brook 
h I have i 


was at this t 


‘ Anastasis,” he took open ground 
loctrines which were held by his de 


1 to be of vital importance, and he felt that 


ion between them ought n rer to ex 


He could not him 


before 
matt 
th th 
h, if you insist that 
ymnstrating your her- 
elf.” The Professor 


rti t showed beyond question that 


arti 


) 


d theories inconsistent with the stand 
lenomination, and that he ought no lon 
d as a minister belonging i 
3 publi hed ; an editorial. 
11 made no little talk. Some of th 

ress were roused to great indignation at the 
1) manner in which, as they said, Mr. Bush had 
treated. However, he kept the secret, and so 

the editor until after the death of Mr. Bush. 
sume the attendance of Mr. Bush at the 
rs’ meetings” must have ceased at this time. 
nts, I never met him there. Besides the 
y, who were regular attendants, an invited 
st was sometimes present, who fairly ‘took 
house” with his anecdotes. I have met 
clever raconteurs at different times. 
r instance, is T. B. Thorpe—‘‘ Tom Owen 
Hunter”—what a capital story he tells. I 
er once that, just after his return from his 
idence in Louisiana, he happened to be in 
A few days before I had seen him bearded 
1 pard; now he was closely shaven. Just then 
itleman came in, and advanced toward Thorpe 
itstretched hands. ‘‘ My dear Thorpe!” he 
can. Tom Owen looked at him dubiously, and 
“T beg your pardon ; you have the advantage 
Your face is certainly familiar to me, but 
1 not at the moment recall your name.” ‘‘ My 
name!” said the stranger; ‘‘ why, I am Graham— 
Graham, of New Orleans—don’t you remember ?” 
“Good Heavens !” answered Tom, “ to be sure I do. 
How strange that I did not know you at once, but— 
but—the fact is, I've been having my whiskers 
shaved off, and it changes me so that I can hardly 


n the name « 
If he is hal 
is in a friendly circl 
lectures loses mors 
Prenti 
nius that as 
le} .s in 


impor 
Just thén a great pu 
ind it was desired to have 


courtec 
long the 
much he had ink during the day—a cocktail I 
1 smasher there, a julep in this place, a sling in tl 
and so on apparently withoutend. At length Pre 
tiss interrupted him : 

“Sir,” said he, ‘‘do you believe in the doc 
of metempsychosis ?” 

‘*T don’t know,” was the reply; *‘ and I don’t s 
that it has any thing to do with what we were talk 
ing about.” 

“It has,” rejoined Prentiss, ‘* much—much every 
way. I have firm faith in that doctrine. I believ 
that in the next life every man will be transformed 
into the thing for which he has best qualified him- 
self in this. In that life you, Sir, will become a 
corner groggery.” 

As the night passed on Prentiss grew more and 
more wild and brilliant ‘* Thomas,” he suddenly 
asked, after a brief pause, “‘ you are lame, like my 
self. What caused it ?” 

‘A fall from a horse, while I was a boy.” 

‘‘Ah! there you are more fortunate than I. I 
vas born so. I bear in my body the taint of orig- 
nal sin. Now I know you are areligious man. For 
what, above all things, do you thank God ?” 

*“T am thankful for health, strength, friends, and 
the manifold blessings of life.” 

*Soam TI. I have all these, and am not, I trust, 
unthankful forthem. But none of these is the thing 
for which above all others I offer the most devout 
thanksgiving. I will tell you what that is. Yes 
terday I was grossly insulted by a six-foot Missis- 
sippian. I retired to my chamber, fell on my knees, 
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and poured out my soul in prayer and thanksgi ously vexed as 
ing. I might have thanked my |! er for health man whom I on new, by a similar ¢ 
and prosperity ; but I d He, like Dr. Rice, wa 
ed Him that | was born in an age of light a “ul ened that he wa 
ture; but I did not. 
that I was xot born in th 
I did not do even that. 
the very depths of my t 
‘gunpowder. I rose from my kn 
» to the man who had insulté 

rought him down, Sir, and he apologized. i ' rtly a i 
I not to be thankful that I was born in an age of the discourtesy whic y 
gunpowder ?” ‘ ved as well as ast 

A ba ket of Champa ‘ne stood by the side of Pren- he is” indicatec 
tiss. High up in the wall of the opp i 
e made to receive ( 

ntiss took bottle after bottle of the 

them with unfailing 

hole into the chimney. 
flashed across his mind. 


om was a hx a 


negro waiter in attendance 
** Well, Mass’ Prenti 
iny to be free.” 
You shall be fre« 
do you think vour mastet 


sl ects | 


1at is not exorbitant. But for ready n 
your master will sell you for nine hundred dk 
You saw me fling the bottles through that hol 

‘*Yes, Sir; and mighty nic you did it too. 
takes Mass’ Prentiss to do that trick 

‘Very well. You stand in a chair dire 
der that hole, with this puncl wl on your 
I will fling this bottle of wine, and knock th vi our ave the ticking of the clock, s] 

ds, until the longer hand i 
the ten mi te had I issed. The in 
ne of tlhe boys shouted: ‘* Dry 
der the cope of heaven, with two hundred in Hill! Time's up! There was not] 
your pocket. Will you do it?” but to bring the remarks to a s] 

‘* Whi, Mass’ Prentiss, I do’no. ut mout mis Old Cxsar, of whom I was speaki 
your aim, you know, and hit e! Then here | with Dr. Rice, did not ‘dry up” 
would this nigger be? I think, Mass’ Prentiss, I'd the anecdote shows. When th 
rather not do it.” in his P itions, as he alway 

‘*There you have it!” exclaims rentiss, draw amens filled the room. At 1 
ing himself up to his full height. ** is a slave | him that his shouts disturbed the 


in pieces. I will giv you eleven hundred dk 
With nine hundred you shall buy yourself ; 


morrow you may walk off as free a man as treads un- | done, o 


» savs he wishes to be free. Yet for the sake of | were not accustomed to them; 


his freedom, and two hundred dollars in cash to boot, | strain them it would be a great 
he will not run the little risk of my missing my aim. | negro wa 1 

That shows you the character of the race. They 

are only fit to be slaves. ‘A servant of servants 


hall he be to his brethren. Thus it was in the be- 
cinning, is now, and shall be world without end!’” ’ 

As I was saving, I have met many brilliant ra rayer.” In the galler 
conteurs, but none more brilliant than at these ‘* min- | i 


isters’ meetings.” As anecdotists visitors from the could not suppress and would not 


g sympathetically with th 
South took the palm. I think, indeed, that South- more fervent waxed the prayer; dee} 
erners talk better than Northern or Western men. | grew Cxsar’s emotion; more and more Vi 
They would give us capital negro stories, one or two | struggles to avoid giving vocal utteran¢ 
of which I call to mind, though I can not tell them Nature at last could hold out no long 
with any thing like the spirit of the narrators. shout ““ Massa Rice, I had 
There was one which I remember about the late bust! 
loquent and excellent Dr. Rice. He excelled in I forget whether it was this ¢ 
the fervor and unction of his public prayers. In his | who was once overheard praying fot 
congregation was an aged negro, very pious and whom he was devotedly 
ry excitable. He must have been trained up un- thus: ‘*O Lord, bress 1 
der Methodist influence, for he would always shout Bress her every way ; mak 
“Amen!” when any petition was pat up which going round seeking somebo 
touched his feelings. This at length became quite | vour!” 


annoying to Dr. Rice; though he was not so seri- While speaking of odd phrases i 
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vou a score quite as out of the way as this, 

hich 7 heard narrated at these meetings. One 
ete r had a worthy deacon in his church who al 
" pertiecsstet in prayer to work in this phrase, “A 
- lion is worth more than a dead d gv.” An- 
wo ild wind up the confession by saying, “O 
if we had been de h in strict justice, and 
hould long ago have been cast off 
to work own salvation 

rembling.”"—“ With us,” 

t, **there is 
yn its own bott 


wa 


ilt wit 


out our 
said a min- 
a common phrase, 
m.’ Mean- 
judged 
One day Deacon Tubbs, a 
1, but fearfully prayed thus: ‘And 
ore, O Lord, ch thee, that wrong 
se upon earth, and that every tub may stand 
its own bottom though 
’ added the good deacon, apologetically, 


» that he had let slip a phrase hardly 


iil, and every body be 
to his merits. 
slow, 
we besee 


, 
—{) use a common vulgar 


. } 
‘ y 


x the 


awar 
solemnity of the sanctuary. 

t cut short these general reminiscences, or I 
to tell you what Professor Bush 


But if I had 


t have space 
it Doctor Cox, as I promised. 
would like to write out anecdotes told 

rn visitors. For instance, a few of those 
iend Gordon, who had gone to Illinois 

‘*In my charge,” said he, 

mber of strapping youth, who seemed to 
that a man ‘wan't worth sha as they 

d it, unless he could jum ride, and 
One day there had be 1 ‘raising ;’ and 

the frame was up, the young men got up a 

i th. The ‘bully of the had 

st as I happened to come up. Half in 

in banter, [ was set upon: ‘ Now, par- 

do you think of that? Wouldn't 
und beat it? I measured the distance 

I was always something of 

ul jumping was my forte. that the 

» was within mine. So, stepping up, appa- 

ry carelessly, I‘ toed the mark,’ put all my 

‘heeled the toes’ of 

then, after a few pleasant words, 

1 off as th ugh I had done nothin 

That one leap gave me a stronger hold over 

yung men than I had been able t 

r’s strictly ministerial labor. 

<ins,’ said one to another: 

pin’ all hollow.’ ” 

[ remember another good story told by Gordon, the 

point of which was that in his village was a lawyer, 

in of great talents, but inclined to ‘‘ free-think- 

ing.” He was a capital shot, and so was the cler- 

as it turned out. In one of his walks Gordon 

ntered the lawyer, who was out with his gun. 

lawyer challenged the parson to a trial of marks- 

ship, and was decidedly worsted. ‘You're a 

od shot,” said he: ‘‘now I'm going to see if you 

in preach as well as you shoot.” Next Sunday, 

for the first time, the lawyer was seen at church. 

rhe upshot was that he was converted. “And 

now,” said Gordon, ‘‘he is the right-hand man of 
my church.” 
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These general reminiscences of ‘ministers’ meet- 
ngs” have led me away from what I was about to 
tell you—Professor Bush’s mot respecting Dr. Cox. 
But here it is: 
ey after the great meteoric shower, the question 
up as to its cause. 
ind another something different. 
Baa h sada 
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At last Professor 
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“THe story in 
German who sold his 
bushel, York merchant, 
“ of a transaction I once had with aFrenchman. He 
was captain of a coasting craft, and I chartered his 
vessel for a round sum to take a cargo of wheat up 
the river to a mill, and to return with a load of flour 


vour 
grain for 


reminds me,” says a New 


in barrels. There was a written agreement between 
us, which required him to load without unnecessar: 
Having a limited knowledge of English, and 
being a cautious skipper, he took the agreement be- 
fore signing it to a compatriot—who was, or pretend~ 
ed to be, in the legal profession—whose knowledge 
of our language was much more contracted than his 
own, and gave him a small fee to read it over and 
see if it They came together to my 
office, and the lawyer addressed me with much po- 
liteness and gravity, while his countryman stood by 
with approbative visage : 


d lay. 


was correct. 
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1ouse, fastened his horse, and went in, sear see another 

house for him, i 


“¢Ah! howi t eel 
‘You was late at your work this mort ing 
n out of town already, 
h yes, Mr. Girard,’ says 5 
t I had only stepped aside for w He was devo 
assed by, get som health, through 


was wasting away. 


his labors and take a j 
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1is circumstances forbade it. I 
thing, and his mother needed all hi 
ming, when he jumped up in 
ran to his work. But Girard was too 
‘*Girard had a high appreciation of 
business capacity, especially as 


int, as well as undoul 
. For his religion he had no 
When the cashier of his bank died , ie, é I 
» place to Mr. Inglis, who then wa ‘k ther, when you return giv 
in an insurance company. The sole condition of this is 
““*Mr, Girard,’ was the immediate reply, ‘I can , this Bible (taking a pocl 
not serve you.’ Mr. Inglis well knew that Girard and read a chapter in it 
had no respect for the Sabbath, and that in his sery ‘*With deep emotion t 
ice he would be called on to post his books and at- | the promise given. The 
tend to financial matters on the Lord’s Day. 
‘** Why you not serve me?’ said the rich 
‘I give you more salary than you get now. 
better plac >, W hy you not be my cashier ?’ onging b 
*¢ * Mr. Girard,’ e grave determined an iod, he finally died. But he left ene 
swer, ‘I appreciate all that; but you : , ence that his reading the Bible had been att 
different m rs, and we never could agree.’ with spiritual profit, and he died with a ¢ hristians 
‘Mr. Girard understood the allusion, and said no hope. 
more. ** After his death the Directors of the In 
‘* Different versions have been given of Girard’s Company said, that, as Mr. Inglis had f 
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ing. I was certain that sl 
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never failed to appear in his ac ned ‘<*But,’ replied I, ‘she ha 
church on Sunday morning. alone, You see if the st 
ith one of his small children was pr “ ¢ Well.’ cried sh 
m; but the stern old Covenanter preacher don’t believe she did it! 
1 to baptize it while the father was under th 
Fsuspension. Still no word of complaint wa 
m Daviess. He was biding his time—and 
me. the story of the Ohio |] 
z to some cause the preacher found himself yr December Number as] 
‘morning without a single member pre ) wer 
» of leading the singing. After sever 
rlances over the congregation, he turned, 


i matter of desperate necessity, to Daviess and 
juested him to ‘raise the tune.’ The old mar 
sed himself to his full height of six feet four, ar 
ing the preacher full in the face, answered him, | ™ 
e wadna mark the young lamb because the ™ 


ld ram went astray, an’ the De’il may domn ye 
re I'll raise yer tune.’ 
‘So saying, he left the church and never entered 


gain, strip is 1 
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captain, finding that the boat did not respond 
orders given to the engineer, went down t i 
i haste and asked that off 
bells. ‘All right, cay 
‘T am answering ’em fa 
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only fifi l s ahead of 
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“ PROBABLY you never heard of our Bot 

that’s because you never lived in this neck of woods 
Bob is as clever a nigger as ever stole a hen or drained 
a bottle, but he will drink. How he gets it or wl 

is a mystery, but whisky he has, and always in } 
fuse abundance, 1 he drinks it. Samp (that is 
the short for Sampson) is the colored i 
our neighborhood, and no favorite with Bob. 

was greatly scandalized that one of his congre 
should be such a persistent and notorious tippler, 

he set himself with great earnestness to work 
reformation. Many was the pious warning 
many the solemn lecture from Samp. Each time 
Bob would promise, and as often break his word th 
moment Samp was gone. Small was Samp’s encour- 
agement, but he persevered. Meeting Bob one day 
he saluted him as usual : 


*¢* Well, Brudder Bob, how du? how you coming | 


on? Luff de whisky ‘lone any yet ?’ 

“Yes, Samp, Ise quit drinking in a great meas- 
ure now? 

‘* ¢ Bress de Lord!’ 

‘** Yes, Brudder Samp, I’se quit drinking in a 


great measure, I'se got down to a pint cup now! 
**Governor Powe t, of Kentucky, was once a 
rreat favorite. He never was an orator; but his 
conversational, story-telling, and social qualities 
were remarkable. His great forte lay in establish 
ing a personal intimacy with every one he met, and 
in this way he was powerful in electioneering. H: 
chewed immense quantities of tobacco, but never 
carried the weed himself, and was always begging 
it from every one he met. His residence was in 
Henderson, and in coming up the Ohio past that 
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ipper, whose physical proportions wer 
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they opened the cabin-door of the / 


| astonished Teuton found himself seized | 


collar, and the voice of the Captain thunder 
in its most excited tones, 

*“**You scoundrel! how do vou dare vent 
my boat after shipping a lot of stinking beef 
drove half my passengers ashore, a! 
bred an epidemic in the ship if I h 
overboard! I have a great notion t 
in irons, " 

‘* By the interposition of W— 
wrath was cooled down, and after rep« 
from the poor Dutchman, with prom 
offend in a like manner again, he was pert 
leave the ship. After his departure Captain 
‘came out’ with a half dozen of ‘ Schreider, 


solemn pledge on the part of W—— not to expos 


the joke—as you see he hasn't.” 
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‘‘A cerTAIn Ex-Governor of Mississippi was 
stumping the State’ some time ago, as a candi- 
ite for United States Senator. He had excited 
he ire of many of the prominent politicians, among | 
hom was M , who at one of Mac's appoint- | 
nts was armed and equipped to reply. The} 
Ex-Governor commenced in his usual style; and 
nally remarked, ‘ That he had been accused of be- 
ig intemperate, and that accusation, too, came from 
the man who, of all others, should have been silent 
ipon that subject, even if it were true; for the first 
time that man ever tasted wine in his life was at my 
table; and the vulgar wretch, in the presence of my 
inguished guests, smacked his lips, and said ‘twas 
best “ truck” he ever tasted !’” 
READING OLD LETTERS. 
Tusk quaint old letters—they were writ 
So many a solemn year ago, 
That as, in mournful mood, I sit 
And read their faded pages, lo! 
What visions of the past appear 
Around me, like a ghostly throng! 
What forms and looks that once were dear, 
Remembered though forgotten long! 


Some writers of these lines have slept 
Their final slumber, and the eyes 

Which joyed to look in theirs have wept 
Their transmigration to the skies. 

But happy they—thrice happy they— 
The fair, and innocent, and young, 

Snatched in the dawn of life away, 
Before its clouds were o’er them flung. 
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Thrice happy they! for better far 

One taste of that dear Heaven they love, 
One glimpse of that immortal star, 

Which fills with light their home above, 
Than all the pleasures, all the bliss, 

That Earth on human hearts bestows; 
A poison in the sweetest kiss, 

A thorn beneath the softest rose. 


Sut when they penned these tender lines, 
And when they sent these fond replies, 
Their thoughts were rich as silver mines, 
In which the ore of friendship lies. 
They glided on the advancing waves 
Of Time, without a doubt or fear, 
And little thought the port of graves 
Was for their vessels lying near. 
I have no need to name their names, 
Unrecognized by few, who live 
Familiar with the common fames 
That rumors of the Present give. 
Had they survived, they might have won 
The laurel-wreath Ambition weaves, 
But their brief story, early done, 
Was decked with only cypress leaves. 


Long constant friends, who plighted fait! 
That no misfortune could impair, 
Attachment that would last till death, 
Have vanished—Echo tells not where. 
Some I meet often in the street, 
And sometimes at a church or hall; 
They slightly nod whene'er we meet, 
Or smile acquaintance—that is all. 


Others—les autres, as Frenchmen say 
Of my existence unaware, 
Are growing richer, day by d 
And greet nie coolly with a stare. 
They will not leave me in their wills 
A single cent to write their livea, 
jut dower, with all their stocks and bills, 
The second husbands of their wives 


Fleeting and false, and, like the ink, 

In which these thoughts, or sad or bright, 
Were written, friendships fade, I think, 

And loves lose all their dewy light 
But whether dead, or strange, or cold, 

The authors of these leaves I see 
Grow dearer still as I grow old, 

Jecause they once were dear to me 

Park BENJAMIN 


THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 


As represented on the sign-board of a little inn at 
Cupar-Fife. 





From North Carolina a correspondent sends us 
the following. We give it as it comes, leaving the 
reader to make any application of the story : 

**Colonel H is a jovial character about the 
capital of the old North State, fond of a joke, a good 
drink, and something of a bully. There was so- 
journing within the gates of the city a little Yankee 
who bowed not his head to the mighty Colonel. His 
haughty spirit much chafed thereat, and he swore 
with a great oath to take vengeance upon him ac- 
cordingly. So one day, walking the streets with 


several companions, he met the foredoomed Yankee, | 


and informed him of his determination to thrash 
him; and that it might be well with him, bade him 
take it kindly. 

‘*The little Yankee, who stammered, replied, 
‘We-l-l, C-c-colonel, if you do, you'l-l-l h-ha-have 
f-for to t-t-try !’ ? : 

“ And to it they fell. After but a few rounds, 
the Colonel found himself sprawling on the earth, 
blinded by the Northerner’s rapid blows. He saw 
something must be done, and that quick. So both 
to give his friends an excuse for interfering, and at 
the same time not to compromise his courage, he 
uttered a cry, which might be construed either as 
indicating defeat or a scream of defiance. Some 
were in favor of stopping the fun, as the Colonel had 
‘hollered ;’ but the most insisted, a little malicious- 
ly, that the Colonel had not ‘hollered,’ and should 
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have * fair play.’ So the Colonel, as flesh and 
couldn’t stand every thing, was compelled to call « 
lustily, ‘Take him off! take him off!’ You may 
imagine the Colonel was satisfied with the thrashing 
he gave the Yankee, and never repeated the lessor 
After it was all over he enjoyed it as much as apy 
one, and relates it himself in fine style. 

‘*He complains, however, of the punctilious 
gard his friends paid to his rights; and was not a 
little chagrined when he found out that the Yankee 
was a ‘ New York boxing-master.’” 


From Taylor’s Creek, Arkansas, comes the fol 
lowing report of a Coroner’s Jury case: 

‘* One morning, in the spring of 18—, in the Cour 
ty of L , Tennessee, two brothers-in-law, uw! 
known to-each other, left their separate homes on t! 
hunt of some turkeys. They unfortunately went t 
the same region, when Mr. H——, hearing Mr. B— 


who was on his knees behind a tree, yelping fora t 
key, through mistake shot him dead instead of t! 
game. In due time the Coroner’s Jury was d 

impanneled to inquire into the facts bearing on tl 
case, when J. B——, brother of deceased, was broug! 
before the jury, and testified as follows: } 
men, if they had any ill feelings terge one a not! 

I will be dad blamed if I knows it, but one thing ! 
knows, I will be durned if I hadn’t rather the best 
cow I had would a got kilt than Brother Sam!’” 
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A CORRESPONDENT sends us a warrant issued by 
the Court of Greene County, Illinois, for the arrest 
¢ William Richards. The return, on the back of 
it, is as follows: 

“ Not served, becaus the whithin Name, William Rich- 
ards, outrun me. 


, 


‘“W. P. Jounson, Sheriff.” 


“J wAs perambulating the piazza of the —— 
Hotel, in company with the daughter of the land- 
‘rd. She had been recounting to me all her fa- 
ther’s little successes and reverses in life ever since 
he had adopted the profession of a Boniface, and 
mong the latter (that is, the reverses) the rather 
prominent and discouraging one of having his ‘ hos- 
telrie’ burned down without the mitigating circum- 
stance of any insurance upon it. I professed a prop- 
er amount of sympathy for so great a calamity, and 
ventured to inquire whether accident or the torch 
ff the incendiary had wrought such ruin. 


If thou beest he; but O, how fallen! how changed 
From him— 


Paradise Lost, Book I. 


Describe races and games, 
Or tilting furniture. 
Paradise Lost, Book TX. 


DRAWER. 
‘** Haow ?’ inquired Rustica. 
*** Was it the work of an incendiary ?’ I repeated. 
**She looked at me with a puzzled air for a mo- 
ment, and then, 
‘*No,’ said she, slowly shaking her head, ‘no; 
some one sot fire to it!” 
‘*T held in by a strong effort; but feeling that an 
explosion was imminent, I rushed madly away.” 
The above reminds us of Mrs. M‘Gibbons’s coun- 
try girl, When Mrs. M. was preparing to act “ Jane 
Shore,” at Liverpool, her dresser, an ignorant coun- 
try girl, informed her that a woman had called to 
request two box orders because she and her daugh- 
ter had walked four miles on purpose to see the 
play. ‘Does she know me?” inquired the mis- 
tress. ‘Not at all,” was the reply. ‘What a 
very-odd request !” exclaimed Mrs. M‘Gibbons : ‘‘ has 
the good woman got her faculties about her?” “J 
think she have, ma’am, for I see she ha’ got some- 
| thing tied up in a red silk handkercher.” 
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And from these corporeal nutriments, perhaps, 
Your bodies may at last turn all to spirits. 
Paradise Lost, Book V. 


Teach us by what means to shun 
The inclement seasons, rain, ice, hail, and snow. 
Paradise Lost, Book X. 
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A ‘‘Sucker’s” idea of soundness is aptly illus- 
trated in the remark of an old bee-hunter in one of 
the Egyptian counties. The ‘ times” were the 
topic of conversation among a group of villagers at 
‘*the store,” and the soundness of the various Illi- 
nois banks was under discussion. Among these is the 
Gaston Bank, owned by Smith, a popular man among 
the ‘‘ copperas-breeches” thereabouts. 

‘*Is Smith sound ?” inquired one of the party. 

Uncle Milt, an old pioneer, taking his pipe from 
a hole in his face like a slit in a side of sole-leather, 
broke out, 

‘Sound! Smith sound! Well, he is. He nev 
er wur sick in his life, weighs more’n 180, voted fur 
Duglis, and believes in immersion—sure! I call 
that sound—some /” 


‘BEING on a visit to a friend near Tarrytown, I 
there frequently met Washington Irving. Dr. B—— 
was also a visitor; and one evening, Mr. Irving be- 
ing present, the conversation turned on certain streets 
in the city, and what might there be found. Even 
a great many Gothamites know nothing of the in- 
finite variety of odds and ends found in some of these 
repositories. Now the said Dr. B is well known 
for his indefatigable research after every thing an- 
tique—books, paintings, vases—even down to old 
shoes, 


**Mr. Irving, in the quaint and humorous style f 
which he was inimitable, related several of his visi 
to these regions. He then stated that when he wa 
last time in the city he had gone down that way 
and that he was anxious to visit a certain street 
where he was sure he would find what he wa 
search of—that he would start to go; then he w 
stop; then he started again; but that finally h 
gave it up for that time. The whole company, tl 
ladies especially, cried out to know what he was i 
search of. ‘Only,’ said he, ‘I thought I coul 
find a piece of Noah’s toe-nail.’ The hit at tl 
Doctor was heartily enjoyed by the company, at 
Dr. B. joined in the laugh as loudly as any of 
them.” 


Tue Twenty-Fourth Volume of the Magazine be- 
gins with this Number. Where, in all the book 
that men have made, can you find twenty-four in a 
set with such an amount and variety of matter i 
every department of human knowledge? Two doze: 
dictionaries might have more, but they are might) 
dull reading, and they lack connection. But th 
Magazine is always entertaining and instructiv: 
and the family with these twenty-four volumes wil 
never be at a loss for lively and useful reading 
Now is the very best time to subscribe, and th 
terms may be found on the cover. 
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Furnished by Mr. G. Bropre, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 
\V OIGT Jrom actual articles of Costume. 


Figure 1.—Evenine Dress. 
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Figure 2,—WaALKING Rose. 
te EveninG Dress is of white tarletan, trimmed with narrow blue ribbons. 
ure short and puffed ; sash edged en suite. 


poplin. 


It is trimmed with ruches, 


headed ; body low; round waist; berthe of two puffings, corresponding with the flounces. 
The Wakixe Rose, which is also adapted for a home dress, is gored. 


The flounces are 
The coiffure is of white daisies, with blue foliage. 


Sleeves 
The material is a Polish green 





